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PREFACE. 



TO MY READERS. 

My dear Lads, 

Although so long a time 
has elapsed since the great civil war in 
England, men are still almost as much divided 
as they were then as to the merits of the 
quarrel, almost as warm partizans of the one 
side or the other. Most of you will probably 
have formed an opinion as to the rights of the 
case, either from your own reading, or from 
hearing the views of your elders. 

For my part, I have endeavoured to hold 
the scales equally, to relate historical facts 
with absolute accuracy, and to show how much 
of right and how much of wrong there was 
upon either side, Upon the one hand, the 
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King, by his instability, bad faith, and du- 
plicity, alienated his best friends, and drove 
the Commons to far greater lengths than they 
had at first dreamed of. Upon the other 
hand, the struggle, begun only to win con- 
stitutional rights, ended — owing to the ambi- 
tion, fanaticism, and determination to override 
all rights and all opinions save their own, 
of a numerically insignificant minority of the 
Commons, backed by the strength of the army 
— in the establishment of the most complete 
despotism England has ever seen. 

It may no doubt be considered a failing on 
my part, that one of my heroes has a very un- 
due preponderance of adventure over the other. 
This I regret ; but, after the scale of victory 
turned, those on the winning side had little to 
do or to suffer, and one's interest is certainly 
with the hunted fugitive, or the slave in the 
Bermudas, rather than with the prosperous and 
well-to-do citizen. 

Yours very sincerely, 

G. A. HENTY. 
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FRIENDS. THOUGH DIVIDED. 



A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 



CHAPTER I. 




THE EVE OF THE WAR. 

iT was a pleasant afternoon in the month 
of July 1642, when three young people 
sat together on a shady bank at the edge 
of a wood, some three miles from Oxford. 
The country was undulating and picturesque, and a 
little more than a mile in front of them rose the lofty 
spire of St Helen's, Abingdon. The party consisted 
of two lads who were about fifteen years of age, and 
a girl of ten. The lads, although of about the same 
height and build, were singularly unlike. Herbert Rip- 
pinghall was dark and grave, his dress sombre in hue, 
but good in material and well made. Harry Furness 
was a fair and merry-looking boy; good humour 
was the distinguishing characteristic of his face ; his 
somewhat bright and fashionably cut clothes were 
carelessly put on, and it was clear that no thought of 
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his own appearance or good looks entered his mind. 
He wore his hair in ringlets, and had on his head 
a broad hat of felt with a white feather, while his 
companion wore a plain cap, and his hair was cut 
closely to his head. 

* It is a bad business, Harry,' the latter said, * but 
there is one satisfaction, that, come what may, noth- 
ing can disturb our friendship. We have never had 
a quarrel since we first met at the old school down 
there, six years ago. We have been dear friends 
always, and my only regret has been that your 
laziness has prevented our being rivals, for neither 
would have grudged the other victory.* 

*No, indeed, Herbert. But there was never a 
chance of that. You have always been Mr Gregory's 
prize boy, and are now head of the school ; while I 
have always been in his bad books. But, as you 
say, Herbert, we have been dear friends, and, come 
what will, we'll continue so. We cannot agree on the 
state of the kingdom, and shall never do so. We 
have both taken our views from our parents ; and, 
indeed, it seems to ijie that the question is far too 
difficult a one for boys Jike us tq form any opinion of it. 
When we see some of the be^t and wisest in the land 
ranging then^selves qn either side, it is clear that 
even such ^ wise noddle as yours — to say nothing of 
a feather br^in like mine — cannqt fqrni ^ny opinion 
on a subject which perplexes our elders and betters.* 

* That i3 true, Harry ; but still — * 

* No, nq, Herbert, we will have no argument. You 
have the best of it there, and I fall back upon 
authority, ftjy father, tl]e coloqel, i^ fpr the King ; 
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yours for the Parliament. He says that there are 
faults on both sides, and, indeed, for years he 
favoured the Commons. The King's acts were un- 
constitutional and tyrannical, and my father approved 
of the bold stand which Sir George Elliot made 
against him. Now, however, all this has been changed, 
he tells me, and the Commons seek to rule without 
either King or Peers. They have sought to impose 
conditions which would render them the lords abso- 
lute of England, and reduce the King to a mere 
puppet. They have, too, attacked the Church, would 
abolish Bishops, and interfere in all matters spiritual. 
Therefore, my father, while acknowledging the faults 
which the King has committed, and grieving over the 
acts which have driven the Parliament to taking up 
a hostile attitude to him, yet holds it his duty to 
support him against the violent men who have 
now assumed power, and who are aiming at the 
subversion of the Constitution and the loss of the 
country.* 

'I fear, also,' Herbert said, 'that the Commons 
have gone grievously beyond their rights, although, 
did my father hear m^ say so, I should fall under his 
gravest displeasure, But he holds that it is necessary 
that there should be an ecclesiastical sweep, that the 
prelates should have no more power in the land, that 
popery should be put down with an iron hand, and 
that, since kings cannot be trusted to govern well, all 
power should be placed in the h^nds of the people. 
My own thoughts do incline towards his ; but, as you 
say, when one sees men like my Lord Falkland, who 
have hitherto stood among the foremost in the ranks 
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of those who demand that the king shall govern 
according to law now siding with him against them, 
one cannot but feel how grave are the difficulties, 
and how much is to be said on either side. How is 
one to choose ? The King is overbearing, haughty, 
and untrue to his word. The Parliament is stiff- 
necked and bent upon acquiring power beyond what 
is fair and right There are, indeed, grievous faults 
on both sides. But it seems to me that should the 
King now have his way and conquer the Commons, 
he and his descendants will henceforth govern as 
absolute monarchs, and the liberty of the people 
will be endangered ; while, on the other hand, should 
the Parliament gain the upperhand, they will place on 
a firm basis the liberties of Englishmen, and any 
excesses which they may commit will be controlled 
and modified by a future parliament, for the people 
of England will no more suffer tyranny on the part 
of the Commons than of the King ; but while they 
cannot change the one, it is in their power to elect 
whom they will, and to send up men who will 
govern things moderately and wisely.' 

* At any rate,' Harry said, 'my father thinks that 
there is neither moderation nor wisdom among the 
zealots at Westminster; and as I hear that many 
nobles and country gentlemen throughout England 
are of the same opinion, methinks that though at 
present the Parliament have the best of it, and have 
seized Portsmouth, and the Tower, and all the depdts 
of arms, yet that in the end the King will prevail 
against them.' 

*I trust,' Herbert continued earnestly, 'that there 
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will be no fighting. England has known no civil 
wars since the days of the Roses, and when we see 
how France and Germany are torn by internal dis- 
sensions, we should be happy indeed that England 
has so long escaped such a scourge. It is indeed 
^sad to think that friends should be arrayed against 
each other in a quarrel in which both sides are in 
the wrong/ 

* I hope/ Harry said, ' that if they needs must fight^ 
it will soon be over, whichever way fortune may 
turn/ 

* I think not,' Herbert answered. * It is a war of re- 
ligion as much as a war for power. The King and 
the Commons may strive who shall govern the realm ; 
but the people who will take up arms will do it more 
for the triumph of Protestantism than for that of 
Pym and Hampden/ 

* How tiresome you both are,' Lucy Rippinghall in- 
terrupted, pouting. ' You brought me out to gather 
flowers, and you do nothing but talk of Kings and Par- 
liament, as if I cared for them. I call it very rude. 
Herbert is often forgetful, and thinks of his books 
more than of me ; but you, Master Harry, are always 
polite and gentle, and I marvel much that you should 
be so changed to-day.* 

* Forgive me/ Harry said, smih'ng. * We have been 
very remiss. Miss Lucy ; but we will have no more 
of high politics, and will, even if never again,' he said, 
sadly, 'devote all our energies to getting such a basket 
of flowers for you as may fill your rooms with beau- 
pots. Now, if your majesty is ready to begin, we are 
your most obedient servants.' 
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And HT), with a laugh, the h'ttle party rose to their 
fcrt, And Ntiirtcd in quest of wild flowers. 

'\\\v condition of aflfairs was at the outbreak of the 
('ivil Wur Much am might well puzzle older heads than 
thofn: of Marry I<*urness or Herbert Rippinghall, to 
ciioriM: l)ctwccn the two powers who were gathering 

The foundations of the difficulty had been laid 
In the rcl^jn of King James. That monarch, who 
In n^urr, nianncr.H, and mind was in the strongest 
contmnt to all the Knglish kings who had preceded 
hitn WMii Inrinitcly more mischievous than a more 
fooDdh inormrch could have been. Coarse in manner 
' ft liurro(;ti In demeanour — so weak, that in many 
fnAttem he Nuffcrcd himself to be a puppet in the 
handfi of the profligates who surrounded him, he 
had yet a certain amount of cleverness, and an 
obfitinacy which nothing could overcome. He 
brriU^ht with him from Scotland an overweening 
opinion of the power and dignity of his position as 
a king. The words — absolute monarchy — had hitherto 
meant only a monarch free from foreign interference ; 
to James they meant a monarchy free from interfer- 
ence on the part of Lords or Commons. He be- 
lieved implicitly in the Divine right of kings to do 
just as they chose, and in all things, secular and 
ecclesiastical, to impose their will upon their subjects. 

At that time, upon the Continent, the struggle 
of Protestantism and Catholicism was being fought 
out everywhere. In France, the Huguenots were 
gradually losing ground, and were soon to be ex- 
tirpated. In Germany, the Protestant princes had 
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lost ground. Austria, at one time halting between 
two opinions, had now espoused vehemently the side 
of the Pope, and save in Holland and Switzerland, 
Catholicism was triumphing all along the line. While 
the sympathies of the people of England were strongly 
in favour of their co-religionists upon the Continent, 
those of James inclined towards Catholicism, and 
in all matters ecclesiastical he was at variance with 
his subjects. What caused, if possible, an even 
deeper feeling of anger than his interference in 
Church matters, was his claim to influence the deci- 
sions of the law courts. The pusillanimity of the 
great mass of the judges hindered them from opposing 
his outrageous claims, and the people saw with in- 
dignation and amazement the royal power becoming 
infinitely greater and more extended than anything 
to which Henry VHI. or even Elizabeth had laid 
claim. The negotiations of the King for a marriage 
between his son and the Infanta of Spain raised the 
fears of the people to the highest point. The re- 
membrance of the Spanish Armada was still fresh 
in their minds, and they looked upon an alliance with 
Spain as the most unholy of contracts, and as threaten- 
ing alike the religion and liberties of Englishmen. 

Thus when, at King James's death, King Charles 
ascended the throne, he inherited a legacy of trouble. 
Unhappily, his disposition was even more obstinate 
than that of his father. His training had been wholly 
bad, and he had inherited the pernicious ideas of his 
father in reference to the rights of kings. Even 
more unfortunately, he had inherited his father's 
counsellors. The Duke of Buckingham, a haughty. 
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avaricious, and ambitious noble, raised by King James 
from obscurity, urged him to follow the path of his 
father, and other evil counsellors were not wanting. 
King Charles, indeed, had an advantage over his 
father, inasmuch as his person was stately and com- 
manding, his manner grave and dignified, and his 
private life irreproachable. The conflicts which had 
continued throughout the reign of his father between 
King and Parliament, speedily broke out afresh. 
The Commons refused to grant supplies, unless the 
King granted rights and privileges which he deemed 
alike derogatory and dangerous. The shifty foreign 
policy of England was continued, and soon the breach 
was as wide as it had been during the previous reign. 
After several Parliaments had been called and dis- 
solved, some gaining advantages from the necessities 
of the King, others meeting only to separate after 
discussions which embittered the already existing 
relations, for ten years the King dispensed with a 
Parliament The murder of the Duke of Buckingham, 
by Felton, brought no alleviation to the situation. 
In Ireland, Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, ruled with 
tyrannical power. He was a man of clear mind and 
of great talent, and his whole efforts were devoted to 
increasing the power of the King, and so, as he 
considered, the benefit of the country. In Ireland, 
he had a submissive Parliament, and by the aid of 
this he raised moneys, and ruled in a manner which, 
tyrannical as it was, was yet for the benefit of that 
country. The King had absolute confidence in him, 
and his advice was ever on the side of resistance to 
popular demands. In England, the chief power was 
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given to Archbishop Laud, a High Church prelate, 
bent upon restoring many of tlie forms of Catholic 
worship, and bitterly opposed to the Puritan spirit 
which pervaded the great mass of the English 
people. 

So far the errors had been entirely upon the side 
of the King. The demands of the Commons had 
been justified by precedent and constitutional rule. 
The doings of the King were in equal opposition to 
these. When at last the necessities of the situation 
compelled Charles to summon a Parliament, he was 
met by them in a spirit of absolute defiance. Before 
any vote of supply would be taken, the Commons 
insisted upon the impeachment of Strafford, and 
Charles weakly consented to this. The trial was 
illegally carried on, and the evidence weak and 
doubtful. But the king's favourite was marked out 
for destruction, and to the joy of the whole kingdom 
was condemned and executed. A similar fate befell 
Laud, and encouraged by these successes, the de- 
mands of the Commons became higher and higher. 

The ultimatum which at last the Puritan party in 
Parliament delivered to the King, was that no man 
should remain in the Royal Council who was not 
agreeable to Parliament ; that no deed of the King 
should have validity unless it passed the Council, 
and was attested under their hands ; that all the 
officers of the state and principal judges should be 
chosen with consent of Parliament, and enjoy their 
offices for life ; that none of the Royal Family should 
marry without consent of Parliament or the Council ; 
that the penal laws should be executed against 
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Catholics ; that the votes of Popish lords should 
not be received in the Peers, and that Bishops should 
be excluded from the House ; that the reformation 
of the Liturgy and Church Government should be 
carried out according to the advice of Parliament ; 
that the ordinances which they had made with regard 
to the militia should be submitted to ; that the 
justice of Parliament should pass upon all delinquents, 
that is, upon all officials of the state and country who 
had assisted in carrying out the King's ordinances for 
the raising of taxes ; that a general pardon should be 
granted, with such exceptions as should be advised by 
Parliament ; that the forts and castles should be dis- 
posed of by consent of Parliament ; and that no Peers 
should be made but with the consent of both Houses. 
They demanded also that they should have the power 
of appointing and dismissing the Royal ministers, of 
naming guardians for the Royal children, and of vir- 
tually controlling military, civil, and religious affairs. 

As it i^as clear that these demands went alto- 
gether beyond the rights of the Commons, and that 
if the King submitted to them, the power of the 
country would be solely in their hands, while he 
himself would become a cipher, he had no course 
open to him but to refuse assent, and to appeal to the 
loyal nobility and gentry of the country. 

It is true that many of these rights have since 
been obtained by the Houses of Parliament ; but 
it must be remembered that they were altogether 
alien at the time to the position which the Kings 
of England had hitherto held, and that the body 
into whose hands they would be entrusted would 
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be composed solely of one party in the state, and 
that this party would be controlled by the fanatical 
leaders and the ministers of the sects opposed to 
the Established Church, which were at that time 
bitter, narrow, and violent to an extent of which 
we have now no conception. 

The attitude thus assumed by Parliament drove from 
their ranks a great many of the most intelligent and 
enlightened of those who had formerly sided with them 
in their contest against the King. These gentlemen felt 
that intolerable as was the despotic power of a king, still 
more intolerable would it be to be governed by the 
despotic power of a group of fanatics. The liberty of 
Englishmen was now as much threatened by the 
Commons as it had been threatened by the King, and 
to loyal gentlemen the latter alternative was prefer- 
able. Thus there were on both sides earnest and 
conscientious men who grieved deeply at being forced 
to draw swords in such a quarrel, and who felt that 
their choice of sides was difficult in the extreme. 
Falkland was the typical soldier on the Royal side, 
Hampden on that of the Commons. 

It is probable that were England divided to-morrow 
under the same conditions, men would be equally 
troubled upon which side to range themselves. At 
this period of the struggle, with the exception of a 
few hot-headed followers of the King and a few 
zealots on the side of the Commons, there was a 
general hope that matters would shortly be arranged, 
and that one conflict would settle the struggle. 

The first warlike demonstration was made before 
the town of York, before whose walls the King, 
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arriving with an armed force, was refused admit- 
tance by Sir John Hotham, who held the place for 
the Parliament. This was the signal for the out- 
break of the war, and each party henceforth strained 
every nerve to arm themselves and to place their 
forces in the field. 

The above is but a brief sketch of the circumstances 
which led the Cavaliers and Puritans of England 
to arm themselves for Civil War. Many details have 
been omitted, the object being not to teach the 
history of the time, but to show the general course 
of events which had led to so broad and strange a 
division between the people of England. Even now 
after an interval of two hundred years, men still discuss 
the subject with something like passion, and are as 
strong in their sympathies towards one side or the 
other as in the days when their ancestors took up 
arms for King or Commons. 

It is with the story of the war which followed the 
conversation of Harry Fumess and Herbert Ripping- 
hall that we have to do, not with that of the political 
occurrences which preceded it. As to these, at least, 
no doubts or differences of opinion can arise. The 
incidents of the war, its victories, and defeats, its 
changing fortunes, and its final triumph, are matters 
beyond the domain of politics, or of opinion ; and 
indeed when once the war began, politics ceased to 
have much further sway. The original questions were 
lost sight of, and men fought for King or Parliament 
just as soldiers now-a-days fight for England or 
France, without in any way concerning themselves 
with the original grounds of the quarrel. 



CHAPTER 11. 



FOR THE KING. 




[T was late that evening when Sir Henry 
Furness returned from Oxford ; but 
Harry, anxious to hear the all-absorbing 
news of the day, had waited up for him. 
'What news, father?' he said, as Sir Henry 
alighted at the door. 

* Stirring news, Harry ; but as dark as may be. 
War appears to be now certain. The King has made 
every concession, but the more he is ready to grant, 
the more those Puritan knaves at Westminster would 
force from him. King, Peers, Bishops, Church, all 
is to go down before this knot of preachers ; and it 
is well that the King has his nobles and gentry still 
at his back. I have seen Lord Falkland, and he 
has given me a commission in the King's name to 
raise a troop of horse. The royal banner will be 
hoisted at Nottingham, and there he will appeal to 
all his loyal subjects for aid against those who seek 
to govern the nation.' 

'And you think, sir, that it will really be war 
now ? ' Harry asked. 
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'Ay, that will it, unless the Commons go down 
on their knees and ask His Majesty's pardon, of which 
there is, methinks, no likelihood. As was to be 
expected, the burghers and rabble of the large towns 
are everywhere with them, and are sending up 
petitions to the Commons to stand fast and abolish 
everything. However, the country is of another way 
of thinking, and though the bad advisers of the King 
have in times past taken measures which have sorely 
tried our loyalty, that is all forgotten now. His 
Majesty has promised redress to all grievances, and 
to rule constitutionally in future, and I hear that the 
nobles are calling out their retainers in all parts. 
England has always been governed by her kings 
since she was a country, and we are going to try 
now whether we are to be governed in future by 
our kings or by every tinker, tailor, preacher, or 
thief sent up to Westminster. I know which is my 
choice, and to-morrow I shall set about raising a 
troop of lads of the same mind.' 

* You mean to take me, sir, I hope,' Harry said. 

* Take you V his father repeated, laughing. *To do 
what ? ' 

* To fight, certainly/ Harry replied. * I am sure that 
among the tenants there is pot pne who could use 
the small sword as I can, for you have taught me 
yourself, and I do not think that I should be more 
afraid of the London pikemen than the best of them.' 

' No, no, Harry,' his father said, putting his hand 
on the boy's shoulder ; ' I do not doubt your bravery. 
You come of a fighting stopk indeed, and good blood 
cannot lie. But you are too young, my boy/ 
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'But if the war goes on for a couple of years, 
father.' 

^Ay, ay, my boy; but I hope that it will be 
ended . in a couple of months. If it should last — 
which God forbid I — you shall have your chance, 
never fear. Or, Harry, should you hear that aught 
has happened to me, mount your horse at once, my 
boy ; ride to the army, and take your place at the 
head of my tenants. They will of course put an 
older hand in command ; but so long as a Fumess 
is alive, whatever be his age, he must ride at the head 
of the Fumess tenants to strike for the King. I hear, 
by the way, Harry, that that Puritan knave. Ripping- 
hall, the wool-stapler, is talking treason among his 
hands, and says that he will add a brave contingent 
to the bands of the Commons when they march hither. 
Hast heard aught about it ? ' 

' Nothing, father, but I hope it is not true. I know, 
however, that Master Rippinghall's thoughts and 
opinions lie in that direction, for I have heard from 
Herbert—' 

* Ah, the son of the wool-stapler. Hark you, Harry, 
this is a time when we must all take sides for or 
against the King. Hitherto I have permitted your 
acquaintance with the wool-stapler's son, though, in 
truth, he be by birth no fit companion for you. But 
times have changed now. The sword is going to be 
drawn, and friends of the King can no longer grip 
hands with friends of the Commons. Did my own 
brother draw sword for Parliament, we would never 
speak again. Dost hear ? ' 

'Yes, sir; and will qf course obey your order. 
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should you determine that I must speak no more to 
Herbert But, as you say, I am a boy yet, too 
young to ride to the wars, and Herbert is no older. 
It will be time for us to quarrel, when it is time for 
us to draw the sword.' 

' That is so, Harry, and I do not altogether forbid 
you speaking with him. Still the less you are seen 
together, the better. I like the lad, and have made 
him welcome here for your sake. He is a thoughtful 
lad, and a clever one ; but it is your thoughtful men 
who plot treason, and until the storm be overpast, it 
is best that you see as little of him as may be. And 
now I have eaten my supper, and it is long past the 
time that you should have been in bed. Send down 
word by Thomas Hardway to Master Drake, my 
steward, to bid him send early in the morning notices 
that all my tenants shall assemble here to-morrow at 
four in the afternoon, and bid the cook come to me. 
We shall have a busy day to-morrow, for the Furness 
tenantry never gather at the Hall and go out empty. 
And short though be the notice, they shall not do 
so this time, which to some of us may, perchance, 
be the last.* 

The next day there was bustle and hurry at 
Furness Hall. The ponds were dragged for 
fish ; the poultry yard was scoured for its finest 
birds ; the keepers were early afield, and when they 
returned with piles of hares and rabbits, these were 
seized by the cook and converted into huge pies 
and pasties. Two sheep were slaughtered, and the 
scullions were hard at work making confections of 
.currants, gooseberries, plums, and other fruits from 
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the garden. In the great hall the tables were laid, 
and when this was done, and all was in readiness, the 
serving men were called up to the armoury, and 
there, throughout the day, the cleaning of swords and 
iron caps, the burnishing of breast and back pieces, 
the cleaning of firelocks, and other military work went 
on with all haste. 

The Furness estates covered many a square mile 
of Berkshire, and fifty sturdy yeomen dismounted 
before Furness Hall at the hour named by Sir Henry. 
A number of grooms and serving men were, in 
attendance, and took the horses as they rode up, 
while the major-domo conducted them to the great 
picture gallery. Here they were received by Sir 
Henry with a stately cordiality, and the maids handed 
round a great silver goblet filled with spiced wine. 

At four exactly the major-domo entered and an- 
nounced that the quota was complete, and that every- 
one of those summoned was present. 

' Serve the tables then,' Sir Henry said, as he led 
the way to the great dining-hall. 

Sir Henry took the head of the broad table, and 
bade Harry sit on his right hand, while the oldest 
of the tenants faced him at the opposite end. Then 
a troop of servants entered bearing smoking joints, 
cold boars' heads, fish, turkeys, geese, and larded 
capons. These were placed upon the table, with an 
abundance of French wine, and of strong ale for 
those who preferred it, to wash down the viands. 
The first courses were followed by dishes of meats 
and confections, and when all was finished and 
cleared away. Sir Henry Furness rose to his feet . 

B 
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• Fill your glasses all/ he said ; ' and bumpers. 
The toast which I give you to-day, is " The King, God 
bless him." Never should Englishmen drink his 
health more earnestly and solemnly than to-day, 
when rebels have driven him from his capital, and 
pestilent traitors threatened him with armed force. 
Perhaps, my friends, you, like me, may from time to 
time have grumbled when the tax-collectors have 
come round, and you have seen no one warrant for 
their demands. But if the King has been forced so 
to exceed his powers, it was in no slight degree, be- 
cause those at Westminster refused to grant him the 
sums which were needful. He has, too, been sur- 
rounded by bad advisers. I myself loved not greatly 
either Strafford or Laud. But I would rather bear 
their high-handed ways, which were at least aimed to 
strengthen the kingdom and for the honour of the 
King, than be ground by these petty tyrants at West- 
minster, who would shut up our churches, forbid us to 
smile on a Sunday, or to pray, except through our 
noses ; who would turn merry England into a canting 
conventicle, and would rule us with a rod to which 
that of the King were as a willow wand. Therefore, 
it is the duty of all true men and good to drink the 
health of His Majesty the King, and confusion to his 
toemies.* 

Upstanding, and with enthusiastic shouts, the whole 
of the tenants drank the toast. Sir Henry was 
pleased with the spirit which was manifested, and 
when the cheering had subsided and quiet was again 
restored, he went on, — 

* My friends, I have summoned you here to tell you 
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what many of you no doubt know already, — ^that the 
King, driven from London by the traitors of Parlia- 
ment, who would take from him all power, would 
over-ride the Peers, and abolish the Church, has 
appealed to his faithful subjects to stand by him, and 
to maintain his cause. He will, ere a fortnight be 
past, raise his banner at Nottingham. Already Sir 
John Hotham, the rebel Governor of York, has 
closed the gates of that city to him, and it is time 
that all loyal men were on foot to aid his cause. 
Lord Falkland has been pleased to grant me a 
commission to raise a troop of horse in his service, 
and I naturally come to you first, to ask you to 
follow me.' 

He paused a moment, and a shout of assent rang 
through the hall. 

' There are,' he said, * some among you whom 
years may prevent from yourselves undertaking the 
hardships of the field, but these can send substitutes 
in their sons. You will understand that none are 
compelled to go ; but I trust that from the long- 
standing friendship between us, and from the duty 
which you each owe to the King, none will hold back. 
Do I understand that all here are willing to join, or 
to furnish substitutes ? ' 

A general shout of * All ' broke from the tenants. 

' Thank you, my friends, I expected nothing else. 
This will give me fifty good men, and true, and I 
hope that each will be able to bring with him one, 
two, or more men, in proportion to the size of his 
holding. I shall myself bear the expense of the arms 
and outfit of all these; but we must not strip the 
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hdil mI htntU. Kf^iminK must still go on, for people 
\\\\\n\ \\'H\\y >\\ \\ W (hno l>c Wtir. As to the rents» we 
\\\\\A urtiu> «Mii <^|*ix'rn)cnts while the war lasts. 
Ii»h HHM \\^\ |mv luo what proportion of his rent 
hr \^ \\\y\\\ \\\\\\ \\\^ \\\s>\\\ The King will need money 
rt4 \ull ;^< \\\s\\x <^\\\\ ^'< All 1 receive will be at his 
«»Mxitt\ \ tiM«^^^ \\\^\ 'CA<\\ of you will pay as much 
XK< hr \'\\s ^^ <s\\\ \\w \\Mumon cause. I have here a 
\\A (^1 \ \^\\\ t^^n^^v^t M\ >^M) will take it round to each, 
ftthi will \\\\W \V>^\\\\ \\yy^ nuny men each of you may 
\\\\\\V \\\ \>\\\\xi N^ ^^(^ (^<it)^ ^^ ()^^ ^vun No man must be 
t;tl<rn Mnxxillh«i|l\ I WAiU only those whose hearts 
ntv In Ihr r:u»^o. Mv ^m\ Is jjricving that he is not 
oM onoMi>h <o M^lo wah u<; hut should aught befall 
mo in \\w A\\\\\ \ (uw tvAitc him ride and take his 
phuv jiinonj^ n>ml' 

AnothtM \hwi rtn\x\\ Atul llArr\* went round the 
trtl>lo taking \lo\xn (ho n;^mos ;ind numbers of the men, 
and whon his (ot^l w^^ ,iddcvl U|\ it was found that 
those piYscnl Ivlioxwl th^t ihoy cvMild bring a hundred 
mm with them into the rtrld. 

• Thi'5 is IkwixvI m\* hojvs/ Sir Harr\' said, as amid 
great chccrinj;:, ho announot\l the result* *! myself 
will raise another firty fixMU my grooms, gardeners, 
and kcepcHs and frv^m braxx lads I can gather 
in the ^nUage, and I shall be proud indeed when I 
present to his maje>t>* two hundred men of Fumess^ 
ready to die in his defence.' 

After this there was great arrangement of details. 
Each tenant gave a list of the arms which he possessaed 
and the number of horses fit for work, and as in 
those days, by the law of the land, each man, of what- 
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soever his degree, was bound to keep arms in order to 
join the militia, should his services be required for the 
defence of the kingdom, the stock of arms was, with 
the contents of Sir Henry's armoury, found to be 
sufficient for the number of men who were to be 
raised. It was eight o'clock in the evening before all 
was arranged, and the party broke up and separated 
to their homes. 

For the next week there was bustle and preparation 
on the Furness estates, as, indeed, through all 
England. As yet, however, the Parliament were 
gathering men far more rapidly than the King. The 
Royalists of England were slow to perceive how far 
the Commons intended to press their demands, and 
could scarcely believe that civil war was really to 
break out. The friends of the Commons, however, 
were everywhere in earnest. The preachers in the 
conventicles throughout the land denounced the King 
in terms of the greatest violence, and in almost every 
town the citizens were arming and drilling. Lord 
Essex, who commanded the Parliamentary forces, was 
drawing towards Northampton with ten thousand men, 
consisting mainly of the train-bands of London; while 
the King, with only a few hundred followers, was ap- 
proaching Nottingham, where he proposed to unfurl 
his standard and appeal to his subjects. 

In a week from the day of the appeal of Sir Henry, 
two troops, each of a hundred men strong, drew up in 
front of Furness Hall. To the eye of a soldier ac- 
customed to the armies of the Continent, with their 
bands trained by long and constant warfare, the 
aspect of this troop might not have appeared formid- 
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able. Each man was dressed according to his fancy. 
Almost all wore jack-boots coming nigh to the hip, 
iron breast and back pieces, and steel caps. Sir Henry 
Furness and four gentlemen, his friends, who had seen 
service in the Low Countries, and had now gladly 
joined his band, took their places. Sir Henry himself 
at the head of the body, and two officers with each 
troop. They, too, were clad in high boots, with steel 
breast and back pieces, thick buff leather gloves, and 
the wide felt hats with feathers which were worn in 
peace time. During the war some of the Royalist 
officers wore iron caps as did their foes. But the 
majority, in a spirit of defiance and contempt of their 
enemies, wore the wide hat of the times, which, 
picturesque and graceful as it was, afforded but a poor 
defence for the head. Almost all wore their hair long 
and in ringlets, and across their shoulders were the 
white scarfs typical of their loyalty to the King. 
Harry bestrode a fine horse which his father had given 
him, and had received permission to ride for half the 
day's march by his side at the head of the troop. The 
trumpeter sounded the call. Sir Henry stood up in his 
stirrups, drew his sword and waved it over his head, 
and shouted *For God and King.' Two hundred 
swords flashed in the air, and the answering shout 
came out deep and full. Then the swords were 
sheathed, the horses' heads turned, and with a jingle 
of sabres and accoutrements the troop rode gaily out 
through the gates of the park. 

Upon their way north they were joined by more 
than one band of. Cavaliers marching in the same 
direction, and passed, too, several bodies of foot- 
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men, headed by men with closely-cropped heads, and 
sombre figures, beside whom generally marched others 
whom their attire proclaimed to be Puritan preachers, 
on their way to join the army of Essex. The parties 
scowled at each other as they passed ; but as yet no 
sword had been drawn on either side, and without 
adventure they arrived at Nottingham. 

Having distributed his men among the houses of 
the town, Sir Henry Furness rode to the castle, where 
his majesty had arrived the day before. He had 
already the honour of the personal acquaintance of the 
King, for he had in one of the early parliaments sat 
for Oxford. Disgusted, however, with the spirit that 
prevailed among the opponents of the king, and also 
by the obstinacy and unconstitutional course pursued 
by his majesty, he had at the dissolution of Parliament 
retired to his estate, and when the next house was 
summoned, declined to stand again for his seat. 

* Welcome, Sir Henry,' his majesty said, graciously, 
to him. ' You are among the many who withstood 
me somewhat in the early days of my reign, and 
perchance you were right to do so; but who have 
now, in my need, rallied round me, seeing whither 
the purpose of these traitorous subjects of mine leads 
them. You are the more welcome that you have, 
as I hear, brought two hundred horsemen with you, 
a number larger than any which has yet joined me. 
* These,' he said, pointing to two young noblemen 
near him, * are my nephews, Rupert and Maurice, who 
have come to join me.' 

Upon making inquiries, Sir Henry found that the 
prospects of the King were far from bright So far^ 
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the Royalists had been sadly behind-hand with their 
preparations. The King had arrived with scarce 
four hundred men. He had left his artillery behind 
at York for want of carriage, and his need in arms 
was even greater than in men, as the arsenals of the 
kingdom had all been seized by the Parliament. 
Essex lay at Northampton with ten thousand men, 
and had he at this time advanced, even the most 
sanguine of the Royalists saw that the struggle 
would be a hopeless one. 

The next day, at the hour appointed, the Royal 
Standard was raised on the castle of Nottingham, in 
the midst of a great storm of wind and rain, which 
before many hours had passed, blew the Royal 
Standard to the ground, — an omen which those 
superstitiously inclined deemed of evil augury indeed. 
The young noblemen and gentlemen, however, who 
had gathered at Northampton, were not of a kind to be 
daunted by omens and auguries, and finding that 
Essex did not advance, and hearing news from all 
parts of the country that the loyal gentlemen were 
gathering their tenants fast, their hopes rose rapidly. 
There was, indeed, some discontent when it was 
known that, by the advice of his immediate council- 
lors. King Charles had despatched the Earl of 
Southampton with Sir John Collpeper and Sir 
William Uvedale to London, with orders to treat 
with the Commons. The Parliament, however, re- 
fused to enter into any negotiations whatever until 
the King lowered his standard, and recalled the pro- 
clamation which he had issued. This, which would 
have been a token of . absolute surrender to the 
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Parliament, the King refused to do. He attempted a 
further negotiation ; but this also failed. 

The troops at Nottingham now amounted to 
eleven hundred men, of which three hundred were 
infantry raised by Sir John Digby, the sheriff of the 
county. The other eight hundred were horse. Upon 
the breaking off of negotiations, and the advance 
of Essex, the King, sensible that he was unable to 
resist the advance of Essex, who had now fifteen 
thousand men collected under him, fell back to 
Derby, and thence to Shrewsbury, being joined on 
his way by many nobles and gentlemen with their 
armed followers. At Wellington, a town a day's 
march from Shrewsbury, the King had his little 
army formed up, and made a solemn declaration 
before them, in which he promised to maintain 
the Protestant religion, to observe the laws, and 
to uphold the just privileges and freedom of Parlia- 
ment. 

The Furness band were not present on that occa- 
sion, as they had been despatched to Worcester with 
some other soldiers, the whole under the command 
of Prince Rupert, in order to watch the movements 
of Essex, who was advancing in that direction. 
While scouring the ground around the city, they 
came upon a body of Parliamentary cavalry, the 
advance of the army of Essex. The bands drew 
up at a little distance from each other, and then 
Prince Rupert gave the command to charge. With 
the cheer of * For God and the King ! ' the troop 
rushed upon the cavalry of the Parliament with such 
force and fury that they broke them utterly^ aud^ 
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killing many, drove them in confusion from the 
field, with but small loss to themselves. 

This was the first action of the Civil War, the first 
blood drawn by Englishmen from Englishmen since 
the troubles in the commencement of the reign of 
Mary. 




CHAPTER III. 



A BRAWL AT OXFORD. 




EWS in those days travelled but slowly, 
and England was full of conflicting 
rumours as to the doings of the two 
armies. Everyone was unsettled. Bodies 
of men moving to join one or other of the parties, 
kept the country in an uproar, and the Cavaliers, or 
rather the roughs of the towns calling themselves 
Cavaliers, brought much odium upon the royal cause 
by the ill-treatment of harmless citizens, and by raids 
on inoffensive country people. Later on this con- 
duct was to be reversed, and the Royalists were to 
suffer tenfold the outrages now put upon the Puritans. 
But there can be no doubt that the conduct of irre- 
sponsible ruffians at that time did much to turn 
the flood of public opinion in many places, where 
it would otherwise have remained neutral, against 
the crown. 

To Harry the time passed but slowly. He spent 
his days in Abingdon hearing the latest news, and 
occasionally rode over to Oxford. This cvt^ vi^Sk 
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throughout the Civil War the heart of the Royah'st 
party, and its loss was one of the heaviest blows 
which befell the crown. Here Harry found none 
but favourable reports current. Enthusiasm was at 
its height. The university was even more loyal than 
the town, and bands of lads smashed the windows 
of those persons who were supposed to favour the 
Parliament. More than once Harry saw men pur- 
sued through the streets, pelted with stones and mud, 
and in some cases escaping barely with their lives. 
Upon one occasion, seeing a person in black garments 
and of respectable appearance so treated, the boy's 
indignation was aroused, for he himself, both from 
his conversations with his friend Herbert, and the 
talk with his father, was, although enthusiastically 
Royalist, yet inclined to view with respect those 
who held opposite opinions. 

* Run down that alley ! ' he exclaimed, pushing his 
horse between the fugitive and his pursuers. 

The man darted down the lane, and Harry placed 
himself at the entrance, and shouted to the rabble 
to abstain. 

A yell of rage and indignation replied, and a 
volley of stones was thrown. Harry fearlessly drew 
his sword, and cut at some of those who were in 
the foreground. These retaliated with sticks, and 
Harry was forced backward into the lane. This 
was too narrow to enable him to turn his horse, and 
his position was a critical one. Finding that he was 
a mark for stones, he leaped from the saddle, there- 
by disappearing from the sight of those in the ranks 
behind, and, sword in hand, barred the way to the 
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foremost of his assailants. The contest, however, 
would have been brief had not a party of young 
students come up the lane, and seeing from Harry's 
attire that he was a gentleman, and likely to be of 
Cavalier opinions, they at once, without inquiring 
the cause of the fray, threw themselves into it, 
shouting ' Gown ! gown ! ' They speedily drove the 
assailants back out of the lane ; but these, reinforced 
by the great body beyond, were then too strong 
for them. The shouts of the young men, however, 
brought up others to their assistance, and a general 
milie took place, townsmen and gownsmen throw- 
ing themselves into the fray without any inquiry 
as to the circumstances from which it arose. The 
young students carried swords, which, although con- 
trary to the statutes of the university, were for the 
time generally adopted. The townspeople were 
armed with bludgeons, and in some cases with 
hangers, and the fray was becoming a serious one, 
when it was abruptly terminated by the arrival of a 
troop of horse, which happened to be coming into 
the town to join the royal forces. The officer in 
command, seeing so desperate a tumult raging, 
ordered his men to charge into the crowd, and 
their interference speedily put an end to the fight. 

Harry returned to their rooms with some of his 
protectors, and their wounds were bound up, and 
the circumstances of the fight were talked over. 
Harry was much blamed by the college men when 
he said that he had been drawn into the fray by 
protecting a Puritan. But when his new friends 
learned that he was as thoroughly Royalist as them. 
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selves, and that his father had gone with a troop 
to Nottingham, they took a more favourable view 
of his action, but still assured him that it was the 
height of folly to interfere to protect a rebel from 
the anger of the townspeople. 

* But, methinks,* Harry said, * that it were unwise 
in the extreme to push matters so far here. In 
Oxford the Royalists have it all their own way, and 
can, of course, at will assault their Puritan neigh- 
bours. But it is different in most other towns. 
There the Roundheads have the upper hand, and 
might retort by doing ill to the Cavaliers there. 
Surely it were better to keep these unhappy differ- 
ences out of private life, and to trust the arbitration 
of our cause to the arms of our soldiers in the field.' 

There was a general agreement that this would 
indeed be the wisest course ; but the young fellows 
were of opinion that hot heads on either side would 
have their way, and that if the war went on, attacks 
of this kind by the one party on the other must be 
looked for. 

Harry remained for some time with his friends in 
Christchurch, drinking the beer for which the college 
was famous. Then, mounting his horse, he rode 
back to Abingdon. 

Two days later, as he was proceeding towards the 
town, he met a man dressed as a preacher. 

'Young sir,' the latter said, * may I ask if you are 
Master Furness } * 

' I am,' the lad replied. 

*Then it is to you I am indebted for my rescue 
from those who assaulted me in the streets of 
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Oxford last week. In the confusion I could not 
see your face, but I inquired afterwards, and was 
told that my preserver was Master Fumess, and 
have come over to thank you for your courtesy and 
bravery in thus intervening on behalf of one whom 
I think you regard as an enemy, for I understand that 
Sir Henry, your father, has declared for the crown/ 

* I acted,' Harry said, * simply on the impulse of 
humanity, and hold it mean and cowardly for a 
number of men to fall upon one.' 

' We are,' the preacher continued, * at the b^inning 
only of our troubles, and the time may come when I, 
Zachariah Stubbs, may be able to return to you the 
good service which you have done me. Believe me, 
young sir, the feeling throughout England is strong 
for the Commons, and that it will not be crushed 
out, as some men suppose, even should the King's 
men gain a great victory over Essex — which, me- 
thinks, is not likely. There are tens of thousands 
throughout the country who are now content to 
remain quiet at home, who would assuredly draw 
the sword and go forth to battle, should they con- 
sider their cause in danger. The good work has 
begun, and the sword will not be sheathed until the 
oppressor is laid low.' 

'We should differ who the oppressor is,' Harry 
replied, coldly. ' I myself am young to discuss these 
matters, but my father and those who think with 
him consider that the oppression is at present on 
the side of the Commons, and of those whose 
religious views you share. While pretending to 
wish to be free, you endeavour to bind others be- 
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Heath your tyranny. While wishing to worship in 
your way unmolested, you molest those who wish 
to worship in theirs. However, I thank you for 
your offer, that should the time come your good 
Services will be at my disposal. As you say, the 
issue of the conflict is dark, and it may be, though 
I trust it will not, that some day you may, if you 
will, return the light service which I rendered you.* 

' You will not forget my name ? * the preacher said, 
— 'Zachariah Stubbs, a humble instrument of the 
Lord, and a preacher in the Independent chapel at 
Oxford. Thither I cannot return, and am on my 
Way to London, where I have many friends, and 
where I doubt not a charge will be found for me. 
I myself belong to the east countries, where the 
people are strong for the Lord, and I doubt not 
that some of those I know will come to the front 
of affairs, in which case my influence may perhaps 
be of more service than you can suppose at presents 
Farewell, young sir, and whatever be the issues of 
this struggle, I trust that you may safely emerge 
from them.* 

The man lifted his broad black hat, and went on 
his way, and Harry rode forward, smiling a little 
to himself at the promise given him. 

The time passed slowly, and all kinds of rumours 
filled the land. At length, beacon fires were seen 
to blaze upon the hills, and, as it was known that 
the Puritans had arranged with Essex that the news 
of a victory was so to be conveyed to London, the 
hearts of the Royalists sank, for they feared that 
disaster had befallen their cause. The next day, 
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however, horsemen of the Parliament galloping 
through the country, proclaimed that they had been 
defeated ; but it was riot till next day that the true 
state of affairs became known. Then the news came 
that the battle had indeed been a drawn one. 

On the 26th of October, Charles marched with his 
army into Oxford. So complete was the ignorance 
of the inhabitants as to the movements of the armies, 
that at Abingdon the news of his coming was unknown, 
and Harry was astonished on the morning of the 27th 
at hearing a great trampling of horsemen. Looking 
out, he beheld his father at the head of the troop, 
approaching the house. With a shout of joy, the 
lad rushed downstairs and met his father at the 
entrance. 

' I did not look to be back so soon, Harry,' Sir 
Henry said, as he alighted from his horse. * We ar- 
rived at Oxford last night, and I am sent on with my 
troop to see that no Parliament bands are lurking in 
the neighbourhood.' 

Before entering the house, the colonel dismissed 
his troop, telling them that until the afternoon they 
could return to their homes, but must then re-assemble 
and hold themselves in readiness to advance, should 
he receive further orders. Then, accompanied by 
his officers, he entered the house. Breakfast was 
speedily prepared, and when this was done justice to, 
Sir Henry proceeded to relate to Harry, who was 
burning with impatience to hear his news, the story 
of the battle of Edgehill. 

* We reached Shrewsbury, as I wrote you,' he said, 
'and stayed there twenty days, and during that tk^a 
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the army swelled and many nobles and gentlemen 
joined us. We were, however, it must be owned, but 
a motley throng. The foot soldiers, indeed, were 
mostly armed with muskets ; but many had only 
sticks and cudgels. On the I2th we moved to 
Wolverhampton, and so on through Birmingham and 
Kenilworth. We saw nothing of the rebels till we 
met at Edgecot, a little hamlet near Banbury, where 
we took post on a hill, the rebels being opposite to us. 
It must be owned,* Sir Henry went on, ' that things 
here did not promise well. There were dissensions 
between Prince Rupert, who commanded the cavalry, 
and Lord Lindsey, the general in chief, who is able 
and of great courage, but hot-headed * and fiery. In 
the morning it was determined to engage, as Essex's 
forces had not all come up, and the King's troops were 
at least as numerous as those of the enemy. We saw 
little of the fighting, for at the commencement of the 
battle we got word to charge upon the enemy's left. 
We made but short work of them, and drove them 
headlong from the field, chasing them in great dis- 
order for three miles, and taking much plunder in 
Kineton among the Parliament baggage-waggons. 
Thinking that the fight was over, we. then prepared to 
ride back. When we came to the field we found that 
all was changed. The main body of the Roundheads 
had pressed hotly upon ours and had driven them back. 
Lord Lindsey himself, who had gone into the battle 
at the head of the pikemen carrying a pike himself 
like a common soldier, had been mortally wounded 
and taken prisoner, and grievous slaughter had been 
inflicted. The King's standard itself had been taken, 
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but this had been happily recovered, for two Royalist 
officers, putting on orange scarves, rode into the 
middle of the Roundheads, and pretending that they 
were sent by Essex, demanded the flag from his secre- 
tary, to whom it had been entrusted. The scrivener 
gave it up, and the officers, seizing it, rode through the 
enemy and recovered their ranks. There was much 
confusion and no little angry discussion in the 
camp that night, the footmen accusing the horsemen 
of having deserted them, and the horsemen grumbling 
at the foot because they had not done their work as 
well as themselves. In the morning the two armies 
still faced each other, neither being willing to budge 
a foot, although neither cared to renew the battle. 
The rest of the Parliamentary forces had arrived, and 
they might have struck us a heavy blow had they 
been minded, for there was much discouragement in 
our ranks. Lord Essex, however, after waiting a day 
and burying his dead, drew off from the field, and we, 
remaining there, were able to claim the victory, which, 
however, my son, was one of a kind which was scarce 
worth winning. It was a sad sight to see so many 
men stretched stark and dead, and these killed, not in 
fighting with a foreign foe, but with other English- 
men. It made us all mightily sad, and if at that mo- 
ment Lord Essex had had full power from the Parlia- 
ment to treat, methinks that the quarrel could have 
been settled, all being mightily sick of such kind of 
fighting.' 

* What is going to be done now, father ? ' Harry 
asked. 

* We are going to move forward towards London. 
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Essex is moving parallel with us, and will try to get 
there first. From what we hear from our friends in 
the city, there are great numbers of moderate men 
will be glad to see the King back, and to agree to 
make an end of this direful business. The zealots and 
preachers will of course oppose them. But when we 
arrive, we trust that our countenance will enable our 
friends to make a good front, and to overcome the 
opposition of the Puritans. We expect that in a few 
days we shall meet with offers to treat. But whether 
or no, I hope that the King will soon be lodged again 
in his palace at Whitehall.' 

* And do you think that there will be any fighting, 
sir?' 

* I think not. I sincerely hope not,' the colonel said. 
*Then if you think that there will only be a 

peaceable entry, will you not let me ride with you ? 
It will be a brave sight to see the King enter London 
again ; one to tell of all one's life.' 

The colonel made no reply for a minute or two. 

* Well, Harry, I will not say you nay,' he said at 
length. * Scene of broils and civil war are not for 
lads of your age. But, as you say, it would be a 
thing to talk of to old age how you rode after the 
King when he entered London in state. But mind, 
if there be fighting, you must rein back and keep 
out of it' 

Harry was overjoyed with the permission, for in 
truth time had hung heavily on his hands since the 
colonel had ridden away. His companionship with 
Herbert had ceased, for although the lads pressed 
hands warmly when they met in Abingdon, both 
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felt that while any day might bring news of the 
triumph of one party or the other, it was impossible 
that they could hold any warm intercourse with each 
other. The school was closed, for the boys of course 
took sides, and so much ill-will was caused that it 
was felt best to put a stop to it by closing the doors. 
Harry therefore had been left entirely upon his own 
resources, and although he had ridden about among 
the tenants and, so far as he could, supplied his 
father's place, the time often hung heavy on his 
hands, especially during the long hours of the evening. 
After thanking his father for his kindness, he rushed 
wildly off to order his horse to be prepared for him 
to accompany the troop, to re-burnish the arms 
which he had already chosen as fitting him from 
the armoury, and to make what few preparations 
were necessary for the journey. 

It was some days, however, before any move was 
made. The King was occupied in raising money, 
being sorely crippled by want of funds, as well as of 
arms and munitions of war. At the beginning of 
November, the advance was made. Sir Henry 
with his troop joining Prince Rupert, and ad- 
vancing through Reading without opposition as far 
as Maidenhead, where he fixed his quarters. Two 
days later, he learned that Essex had arrived with 
his army in London. On the nth, King Charles 
was at Colnbrook. Here he received a deputation 
from the Houses of Parliament, who proposed that 
the King should pause in his advance until commit- 
tees of both Houses should attend him with proposi- 
tions ' for the removal of these bloody distempers and 
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distractions.' The King received the deputation 
favourably, and said that he would stop at Windsor, 
and there receive the propositions which might be 
sent him. 

Unfortunately, however, the hopes which were now 
entertained that peace would be restored, were dashed 
to the ground by an action which was ascribed by 
the Royalists to the hotheadedness of Prince Rupert, 
but which the King's enemies affirmed was due to 
the duplicity of His Majesty himself. On this point 
there is no evidence. But it is certain that the ad- 
vance made after this deputation had been received, 
rendered all further negotiation impossible, as it in- 
spired the Commons with the greatest distrust, and 
enabled the violent portion always to feign a doubt 
of the King's word, and great fears as to the keeping 
of any terms which might be made, and so to act 
upon the timid and wavering. The very day after 
the deputation had left, bearing the news to London 
of the King's readiness to treat, and inspiring all 
there with hope of peace. Prince Rupert, taking 
advantage of a very thick mist, marched his cavalry to 
within half-a-mile of the town of Brentford before his 
advance was discovered, designing to surprise the 
train of artillery at Hammersmith, and to push on 
and seize the Commons and the City. 

The design might have been successful, for the 
exploits of Rupert's horse at the battle of Edgehill 
had struck terror into the minds of the enemy. In 
the town of Brentford, however, were lodged a regi- 
ment of foot, under Hollis, and these prepared man- 
Iu))y to resist. Very valiantly the Prince, followed 
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by his horse, charged into the streets of Brentford, 
where the houses were barricaded by the foot soldiers, 
who shot boldly against them. Many were killed, 
and for three hours the contest was resolutely main- 
tained The streets had been barricaded, and Prince 
Rupert's men fought at great disadvantage. At 
length, as evening approached, and the main body of 
the Cavaliers came up, the Parliament men gave way, 
and were driven from the town. Many were taken 
prisoners, and others driven into the river, the gjreater 
portion, however, making their way in boats safely 
down the stream. The delay which their sturdy 
resistance had made, saved the City. Hampden 
was bringing his men across from Acton. Essex had 
marched from Chelsea Fields to Turnham Green, and 
the road was now blocked. After it was dark the 
Train-Bands advanced, and the Parliament regiments 
reinforced by them, pushed on to Brentford again ; 
the Royalists, finding that the place could not be held, 
fell back to the King's quarters at Hounslow. 

The chroniclers describe how wild a scene of con- 
fusion reigned in London that evening. Proclamations 
were issued ordering all men to take up arms ; shops 
were closed, the apprentice boys mustered in the 
ranks, and citizens poured out like one man to defend 
the town. They encamped upon the road, and the 
next day great trains of provisions sent by the wives 
of the merchants and traders reached them, and as 
many came out to see the forces, the scene along the 
road resembled a great fair. 

In this fight at Brentford, Harry Fumess was en- 
gaged. The Royalists had anticipated no resistance 
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here, not knowin^^ that Hollis held the place, and Sir 
Henry did not think of ordering Harry to remain 
behind. At the moment when it was found that 
Hollis was in force and the trumpets sounded the 
charg;e, the lad was riding in the rear of the troop, 
talking to one of the officers, and his father could take 
no step to prevent his joining. Therefore, when the 
trumpets sounded and the troops started off at full 
gallop towards the town, Harry, greatly exulting in his 
good luck, f(*ll in with them and rode down the streets 
of Hrcntford. The musketry fire was brisk, and many 
of the troop rolled from their horses. Presently they 
were dismounted and ordered to take the houses by 
storm. With the hilts of their swords they broke in 
the doors, and there was fierce fighting within. 

Harry, who was rather bewildered with the din 
and turmoil of the fights did as the rest, and 
followed two or three of the men into one of the 
houses, whose door had been broken open. They 
were assailed as they entered by a fire of musketry 
from the Parliament men within. Those in front fell, 
and Harry was knocked down by the butt of a 
pike. 

' When he recovered, he found himself in a boat, 
drifting down the stream, a prisoner of the Round- 
heads. 

For a long time Harry could hear the sounds of 
the guns and cannon at Brentford, and, looking round 
at the quiet villages which they passed on the banks, 
could scarce believe that he had been engaged in a 
battle and was now a prisoner. But little was said 
to. him. • The men were smarting under their defeat^ 
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and indulged in the bitterest language at the treachery 
with which, after negotiations had been agreed upon, 
the advance of the Royalists had been made. They 
speedily discovered the youth of their captive, and, 
after telling him brutally that he would probably be 
hung when he got to London, they paid no further 
attention to him. The boat was heavily laden, and 
rowed by two oars, and the journey down was 
a long one, for the tide met them when at the 
village of Hammersmith, and they were forced to 
remain tied up to a tree by the bank until it turned 
again. This it did not do until far in the night, and 
the morning was just breaking when they reached 
London. 

It was perhaps well for Harry that they arrived in 
the dark, for in the excited state of the temper of the 
citizens, and their anger at the treachery which had 
been practised, it might have fared but badly with 
him. He was marched along the Strand to the city, 
and was consigned to a lock-up in Finsbury, until 
it could be settled what should be done to him. 
In fact, the next day his career was nearly being 
terminated, for John Lilburn, a captain of the Train 
Bands, who had been an apprentice and imprisoned 
for contumacy, had been captured at Brentford, and 
after being tried for his life, was sentenced to death 
as a rebel. Essex, however, sent in word to the 
Royalist camp that for every one of the Parliament 
officers put to death, he would hang three Royalist 
prisoners. This threat had its effect, and Harry 
remained in ignorance of the danger which had 
threatened him. 
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The greatest inconvenience which befell him was 
that he was obliged to listen to all sorts of long 
harangues upon the part of the Puritan soldiers who 
were his gaolers. These treated him as a misguided 
lad, and did their best to convert him from the evil 
of his ways. At last Harry lost his temper, and said 
that if they wanted to hang him, they might ; but 
that he would rather put up with that than the long 
sermons which they were in the habit of delivering 
to him. Indignant at this rejection of their good 
offices, they left him to himself, and days passed 
without his receiving any visit save that of the soldier 
who brought his meals. 




CHAPTER IV. 



BREAKING PRISON. 




ARRY'S place of confinement was a cell 
leading off a guard room of the Train 
Bands. Occasionally the door was left 
open, as some five or six men were al- 
ways there, and Harry could see through the open 
door the citizens of London training at arms. Several 
preachers were in the habit of coming each day to 
discourse to those on guard, and so wile away the 
time, and upon these occasions the door was generally 
left open, in order that the prisoner might be edified 
by the sermons. Upon one occasion the preacher, 
a small, sallow-visaged man, looked into the cell at 
the termination of his discourse, and seeing Harry 
asleep on his truckle bed, awoke him, and lectured 
him severely on the wickedness of allowing such 
precious opportunities to pass. After this he made a 
point of coming in each day when he had addressed 
the guard, and of offering up a long and very tedious 
prayer on behalf of the young reprobate. These 
preachings and prayings nearly drove Harry out 
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of his mind. Confinement was bad enough ; but 
confinement tempered by a course of continual 
sermons, delivered mostly through the nose, was a 
terrible infliction. At last the thought presented itself 
to him that he might manage to effect his escape in 
the garb of the preacher. He thought the details 
over and over in his mind, and at last determined 
at anyrate to attempt to carry them into execution. 

One day he noticed, when the door opened for 
the entry of the preacher, that a parade of unusual 
magnitude was being held in the drill yard, some 
officer of importance having come down to inspect 
the Train Band. There were but four men left in 
the guard-room, and these were occupied in gazing 
out of the window. The preacher came direct info 
the cell, as his audience in the guard-room, for once, 
were not disposed to listen to him, and shutting the 
door behind him, he addressed a few words of ex- 
hortation to Harry, and then, closing his eyes, began 
a long prayer. When he was fairly under weigh, 
Harry sprang upon him, grasping him by the throat 
with both hands, and forced him back upon the bed. 
The little preacher was too much surprised to offer 
the smallest resistance, and Harry, who had drawn 
out the cords used in supporting the sacking of the 
bed, bound him hand and foot, keeping, while he did 
so, the pillow across his face, and his weight on the 
top of the pillow, thereby nearly putting a stop to 
the preacher's prayers and exhortations for all time. 
Having safely bound him, and finding that he did 
not struggle in the least, Harry removed the pillow, 
aad was horrified to see his prisoner black in the 
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face. He had, however, no time for regret or in- 
quiry how far the man had gone, and stuffing a 
handkerchief into his mouth, to prevent his giving 
any alarm should he recover breath enough to do 
so, Harry placed his high steeple hat upon his 
head, his Geneva bands round his throat, and his 
long black mantle over his shoulders. He then 
opened the door and walked quietly forth. The 
guards were too much occupied with the proceedings 
in the parade ground to do more than glance round, 
as the apparent preacher departed. Harry strode 
with a long and very stiff step, and with his figure 
bolt upright, to the gate of the parade ground, and 
then passing through the crowd who were standing 
there gaping at the proceedings within, he issued 
forth a free man. 

For a while he walked at a brisk pace, and then, 
feeling secure from pursuit, slackened his speed ; keep- 
ing westward through the city, he passed along the 
Strand and out into the country beyond. He wore 
his beaver well down over his eyes, and walked with 
his head down as if meditating deeply, in order to 
prevent any passers-by from observing the youthful- 
ness of his face. When he arrived at the village of 
Chelsea, he saw, in front of a gentleman's house, a 
horse hitched up to a hook placed there for that 
purpose. Conceiving that for a long journey four 
legs are much more useful than two, and that when 
he got beyond the confines of London he should 
attract less suspicion upon a horse than if striding 
alone along the road, he took the liberty of mounting 
it and riding off. When he had gone a short distance 
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he heard loud shouts ; but thinking these in no way 
to concern him, he rode on the faster, and was soon 
beyond the sound of the voices. He now took a 
northerly direction, travelled through Kensington, 
and then keeping east of Acton, where he knew that 
some Parliament troops were quartered, he rode for 
the village of Harrow. He was aware that the 
Royalists had fallen back to Oxford, and that the 
Parliament troops were at Reading. He therefore 
made to the north-west, intending to circuit round 
and so reach Oxford. He did not venture to go to 
an inn, for although, as a rule, the keepers of these 
places were, being jovial men, in no way affected 
towards the Commons, yet he feared meeting there 
persons who might question and detain him. He 
obtained some provision at a small village shop, in 
which he saw a buxom woman standing behind her 
counter. She appeared vastly surprised when he 
entered and asked for a manchet of bread, for the 
contrast between his ruddy countenance and his 
Puritan hat and bands was so striking that they 
could not fail to be noticed. The good woman 
looked indeed too astonished to be able to attend to 
Harry's request, and he was obliged to say, * Mother, 
time presses, and I care not to be caught loitering here/ 

Divining at once that he was acting a part, and 
probably endeavouring to escape the pursuit of the 
Commons, the good woman at once served him with 
bread and some slices of ham, and putting these in 
the wallets of the saddle, he rode on. 

The next morning, in riding through the village 
of Wickham, his career was nearly arrested. Just 
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as he passed, a sergeant, followed by three or four 
Parliament soldiers came out from an inn, and seeing 
Harry riding past, addressed him, — 

* Sir, will it please you to alight, and to offer up a 
few words of exhortation and prayer ? ' 

Harry muttered something about pressing business. 
But in his sudden surprise he had not time to think of 
assuming either the nasal drone or the scriptural words 
peculiar to these black-coated gentry. Struck by his 
tone, the sergeant sprang forward and seized his bridle. 

* Whom have we here ? * he said ; * a lad masquer- 
ading in the dress of a preacher. This must be 
explained, young sir.' 

* Sergeant,' Harry said, * I doubt not that thou 
art a good fellow, and not one to get a lad in a 
scrape. I am the son of a London citizen ; but he 
and my mother are at present greatly more occupied 
with the state of their souls than with the carrying 
on of their carnal business. Being young, the con- 
stant offering up of prayers and exhortations has 
vexed me almost to desperation, and yesterday, 
while the good preacher who attends them was in 
the midst of the third hour of his discourse, I stole 
downstairs, and borrowing his hat and cloak, together 
with his horse, determined to set out to join my 
uncle, who is a farmer down in Gloucestershire, and 
where, in sooth, the companionship of his daughters — 
girls of my own age — ^suits my disposition greatly 
better than that of the excellent men with whom my 
father consorts.' 

The soldiers laughed, and the sergeant, who was 
not at heart a bad fellow, said, — 
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' I fear, my young sir, that your disposition is a 
godless one, and that it would have been far better 
for you to have remained under the ministration of 
the good man whose hat you are wearing, than to 
have sought the society of your pretty cousins. How- 
ever, I do not know but that in the unregenerate 
days of my own youth, I might not have attempted 
an escapade like yours, I trust,' he continued, * you 
are nor tainted with the evil doctrines of the ad- 
herents of King Charles.' 

• In truth,' Harry said, * I worry not my head 
with politics. I hear so much of them, that I am 
fairly sick of the subject, and have not yet decided 
whether the Commons is composed of an assembly 
of men directly inspired with power for the regenera- 
tion of mankind, or whether King Charles be a demon 
in human shape. Methinks that when I grow old 
enough to bear arms it will be time enough for me 
to make up my mind against whom to use them. 
At present, a clothyard is the stick to which I 
am most accustomed, and as ploughs and har- 
rows are greatly more in accord with my disposi^ 
tion, I hope that for a long time I shall not sed 
the interior of a shop again ; and I trust that 
the quarrels which have brought such trouble intd 
this realm, and have well-nigh made my father and 
mother distraught, will at least favour my sojourn 
in the country, for I am sure that my father will not* 
venture to traverse England for the sake of bringing 
me back again.' 

* I am not sure,' the sergeant said, * that my duty 
would not be to arrest you and to send you back 
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to London. But as, in truth, I have no instructions 
to hinder travellers, I must even let you go.' 

With a merry farewell to the group, and a laugh 
far more in accordance with his years than with the 
costume which he wore, Harry set spurs to his horse 
and again rode forward. 

He met with no further adventure on the road. 
When he found by inquiries that he had passed the 
outposts of the Parliament forces, he joyfully threw 
the hat, the bands, and cloak into a ditch, for ex- 
perience had taught him that, however useful as a 
passport they might be while still within the lines 
of the troops of the Commons, they would be likely 
to procure him but scant welcome when he entered 
those of the Royalists. Round Oxford the royal 
army were encamped, and Harry speedily discovered 
that his father was with his troop at his own place. 
Turning his head again eastward, he rode to Abing- 
don, and quickly afterwards was at the Hall. 

The shout of welcome which the servitor who 
opened the door uttered when he saw him, speedily 
brought his father to the entrance, and Sir Henry 
was pverjoyed at seeing the son whom he believed 
to be in confinement in London. Harry's tale was 
soon told, and the colonel roared with laughter at 
the thought of his boy masquerading as a Puritan 
preacher. 

* King Charles himself,' he said, * might smile over 
your story, Harry ; and in faith it takes a great deal 
to call up a smile into his majesty's face, which is, 
methinks, a pity, for he would be more loved, and not 
less respected, did he, by his appearance and manner, 

D 
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do something to raise the spirits of those around 
him.* 

When once seated in the hall, Harry inquired of 
his father what progress had been made since he was 
taken prisoner, for he had heard nothing from his 
guards. 

* Things are as they were,' his father said. * After 
our unfortunate advance, we fell back hither, and for 
six weeks nothing was done. A fortnight since, 
on the 2d of January, a petition was brought by 
deputies from the Common Council of London, asking 
the King to return to the capital, when all disturb- 
ance should be suppressed. King Charles, however, 
knew not that these gentlemen had the power to carry 
out their promises, seeing that the seditious have the 
upper hand in the capital, and answered them to that 
effect. His answer was, however, methinks, far less 
conciliatory and prudent than it might have been, for 
it boots not to stir up men's minds unnecessarily, and 
with a few affectionate words the King might have 
strengthened his party in London. The result, how- 
ever, was to lead to a fierce debate, in which Pym and 
Lord Manchester addressed the multitude, and stirred 
them up to indignation, and I fear that prospects of 
peace are further away than ever. In other respects 
there is good and bad news. Yorkshire and Cheshire, 
Devon and Cornwall, have all declared for the Crown ; 
but, upon the other hand, in the east the prospects 
are most gloomy. There, the seven counties, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, Herts, Lincoln, and 
Huntingdon, have joined themselves into an associa- 
Hon, and the King's followers dare not lift their heads. 
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At Lichfield, Lord Brook, a fierce opponent of bishops 
and cathedrals, while besieging a party of Cavaliers 
who had taken possession of the close, was shot in 
the eye and killed. These are the only incidents 
that have taken place.' 

For some weeks no event of importance occurred. 
On the 22d of February the Queen, who had been 
absent on the Continent selling her jewels and en- 
deavouring to raise a force, landed at Burlington, 
with four ships, having succeeded in evading the 
ships of war which the Commons had despatched to 
cut her off, under the command of Admiral Batten. 
That night, however, the Parliament fleet arrived off 
the place, and opened fire upon the ships and village. 
The Queen was in a house near the shore, and the 
balls struck in all directions round. She was forced 
to get up, throw on a few clothes, and retire on foot 
to some distance from the village to the shelter of a 
ditch, where she sat for two hours, the balls some- 
times striking dust over them, and singing round in 
all directions. It was a question whether the small 
force which the Queen brought with her was not 
rather a hindrance than an assistance to the Royal 
cause, for the Earl of Newcastle, who had been sent 
to escort her to York, was authorised by the King to 
raise men for the service, without examining their 
consciences, that is to say, to receive Catholics as well 
as Protestants. The Parliament took advantage of 
this to style his army the Catholic Army, and this, 
and some tamperings with the Papists in Ireland, 
increased the popular belief that the King leant to- 
wards Roman Catholicism, and thus heighteucd ths 
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feelings against him, and embittered the religious 
as well as the political quarrel. 

Towards the end of March, Commissioners from 
the Parliament, under the Earl of Northumberland, 
came to Oxford with propositions to treat. It is 
questionable whether the offers of the Commons were 
sincere. But Charles, by his vacillation and hesita- 
tion, by yielding one day and retracting the next, 
gave them the opportunity of asserting, with some 
show of reason, that he was wholly insincere, and 
could not be trusted ; and so the Commission was 
recalled, and the war went on again. 

On the isth of April, Parliament formally declared 
the negotiations to be at an end, and on that day 
Essex marched with hijs army to the siege of Read- 
ing. The place was fortified, and had a resolute 
garrison ; but by some gross oversight no provisions 
or stores had been collected, and after an unsuccessful 
attempt to relieve the town, when the Royalist forces 
failed to carry the bridge at Caversham, they fell back 
upon Wallingford, and Reading surrendered. Mean- 
while skirmishes were going on all over the country. 
Sir William Waller was successful against the Royalists 
in the south and west. In the north Lord Newcastle 
was opposed to Fairfax, and the result was doubtful ; 
while in Cornwall, the Royalists had gained a battle 
over the Parliament men under Lord Stamford. 

Meanwhile, the King was endeavouring to create a 
party in the Parliament, and Lady Aubigny was en- 
trusted with the negotiations. The plot was, however, 
discovered. Several members of Parliament were ar- 
Tested> and two executed by orders of the Parliament 
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Early in June, Colonel Furness and his troop were 
called into Oxford, as it was considered probable that 
some expeditions would be undertaken, and on the 
17th of that month, Prince Rupert formed up his 
horse and sallied out against the outlying pickets and 
small troops of the Parliament Several of these he 
surprised and cut up, and, on the morning of the 19th, 
reached Chalgrove Field, near Thame. Hampden 
was in command of a detachment of Parliamentary 
troops in this neighbourhood, and sending word to 
Essex, who lay near, to come up to his assistance, 
attacked Prince Rupert's force. His men, however, 
could not stand against the charge of the Royalists. 
They were completely defeated, and Hampden, one 
of the noblest characters of his age, was shot through 
the shoulder. He managed to keep his horse, and 
ride across country to Thame, where he hoped to ob- 
tain medical assistance. After six days of pain he 
died there, and thus England lost the only man who 
could, in the days that were to come, have moderated, 
and perhaps defeated, the ambition of Cromwell. 

Essex arrived upon the scene of battle a few minutes 
after the defeat of Hampden's force, and Prince 
Rupert fell back, and crossing the Thames, returned 
to Oxford, having inflicted much damage upon the 
enemy. 

Shortly after this event, one of the serving men 
rushed into Harry with the news that a strong 
band of Parliament horse were within three or four 
miles of the place, and were approaching. Harry at 
once sent for the steward, and a dozen men were 
summoned in all haste. On their arrival, they set to 
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work to strip the Hall of its most valued furniture. 
The pictures were taken down from the walls, the 
silver and plate tumbled into chests, the arms and 
armour worn by generations of the Furnesses re- 
moved from the armoury, the choicest articles of 
furniture of a portable character put into carts, to- 
gether with some twenty casks of the choicest wine 
in the cellars, and in four hours only the heavier furni- 
ture, the chairs and tables, buffets and heavy side- 
boards remained in their places. 

Just as the carts were filled, news came that the 
enemy had ridden into Abingdon. Night was now 
coming on, and the carts at once started with their 
contents for distant farms, where the plate and wine 
were to be buried in holes dug in copses, and other 
places little likely to be searched by the Puritans. 
The pictures and furniture were stowed away in lofts 
and covered deeply with hay. 

Having seen the furniture sent off, Harry awaited 
the arrival of the Parliament bands, which he doubted 
not would be despatched by the Puritans among the 
townspeople to the Hall. The stables were already 
empty except for Rollo, Harry's own horse. This he 
had at once, upon the alarm being given, sent off to 
a farm a mile distant from the Hall, and with it its 
saddle, bridle, and his arms, a brace of rare pistols, 
breast and back pieces, a steel cap with plumes, and 
his sword. It cost him an effort to part with the last, 
for he now carried it habitually. But he thought 
that it might be taken from him, and, moreover, he 
feared that he might be driven into drawing it, when 
the consequences might be serious, not only for 
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himself, but] for the mansion of which his father had 
left him in charge. 

At nine, a servitor came in to say that a party 
of men were riding up the drive. Harry seated him- 
self in the colonel's arm-chair, and repeated to himself 
the determination at which he had arrived of being 
perfectly calm and collected, and of bearing himself 
with patience and dignity. Presently he heard the 
clatter of horses' hoofs in the courtyard, and two 
minutes later, the tramp of feet in the passage. The 
door opened, and an officer entered, followed by five 
or six soldiers. 

This man was one of the worst types of Round- 
head officers. He was a London draper, whose 
violent harangues had brought him into notice, and 
secured for him a commission in the raw levies 
when they were first raised, Harry rose as he 
entered. 

* You are the son of the man who is master of this 
house } ' the officer said, roughly. 

*'I am his son and representative,* Harry said, calmly. 

* I hear that he is a malignant fighting in the ranks 
of King Charles.' 

* My father is a colonel in the army of his gracious 
majesty the King,' Harry said. 

* You are an insolent young dog 1 ' the captain ex- 
claimed. *We tvill teach you manners,' and, rising 
from the seat into which he had thrown himself on 
entering the hall, he struck Harry heavily in the 
face. 

The boy staggered back against the wall ; then 
with a bound he snatched a sword from the hand of 
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one of the troopers, and before the officer had time 
to recoil or throw up his hands, he smote him with 
all his force across the face. With a terrible cry the 
officer fell back, and Harry, throwing down the 
sword, leaped through the open window into the 
garden and dashed into the shrubberies, as half-a- 
dozen balls from the pistols of the astonished troopers 
whizzed about his head. 

For a few minutes he ran at the top of his speed, 
as he heard shouts and pistol shots behind him. But 
he knew that in the darkness strangers would have 
no chance whatever of overtaking him, and he 
slackened his pace into a trot. As he ran, he took 
himself to task for not having acted up to his resolu- 
tion. But the reflection that his father would not 
disapprove of his having cut down the man who 
had struck him, consoled him, and he kept on his 
way to the farm where he had left his horse. In 
other respects, he felt a wild delight at what had 
happened. There was nothing for him now but to 
join the Royal army, and his father could hardly 
object to his taking his place with the regiment. 

* I wish I had fifty of them here,' he thought to 
himself; * we would surround the Hall, and pay these 
traitors dearly. As for their captain, I would hang 
him over the door with my own hands. The cowardly 
ruffian, to strike an unarmed boy ! At any rate, I 
have spoiled his beauty for him, for I pretty nearly 
cut his face in two. I shall know him by the scar 
if I ever meet him in battle, and then we will finish 
the quarrel.' 

* I shall not be able to see out of my right eye in the 
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morning/ he grumbled ; * and shall be a nice figure 
when I ride into Oxford.' 

As he approached the farm, he slackened his speed 
to a walk, and neared the house very carefully, for 
he thought it possible that one of the parties of the 
enemy might already have taken up his quarters 
there. The silence that reigned, broken by the loud 
barking of dogs as he came close, proved that no 
stranger had yet arrived, and he knocked loudly at 
the door. Presently an upper window was opened, 
and a woman's voice inquired who he was, and what 
he wanted. 

* I am Harry Fumess, Dame Arden,' he said. * The 
Roundheads are at the Hall, and I have sliced their 
captain's face ; so I must be away with all speed. 
Please get the men up, and lose not a moment ; I 
want my arms and horse.' 

The farmer's wife lost no time in arousing the 
house, and in a very few minutes all was ready. One 
man saddled the horse, while another buckled on 
Harry's breast and back pieces ; and with a hearty 
good-bye, and amid many prayers for his safety and 
speedy return with the King's troops, Harry rode off 
into the darkness. For a while he rode cautiously, 
listening intently lest he might fall into the hands of 
some of the Roundhead bands. But all was quiet, 
and after placing another mile or two between himself 
and Abingdon, he concluded that he was safe, drew 
Rollo's reins tighter, pressed him with his knees, and 
started at full gallop for Oxford. 



CHAPTER V. 



A MISSION OF STATE. 




HEN Harry rode into Oxford with the 
news that the Roundheads had made a 
raid as far as Abingdon, no time was 
lost in sounding to boot and saddle, and 
in half-an-hour the Cavalier horse were trotting 
briskly in that direction. They entered Abingdon 
unopposed, and found to their disgust that the Round- 
heads had departed an hour after their arrival. A 
party went up to Fumess Hall, and found it also 
deserted. The Roundheads, in fact, had made but a 
flying raid, had carried off one or two of the leading 
Royalists in the town, and had, on their retirement, 
been accompanied by several of the party favourable 
to the Commons, among others. Master Rippinghall 
and the greater portion of his men, who had, it was 
suspected, been already enrolled for the service of 
the Parliament. Some of the Royalists would fain 
have sacked the house of the wool-stapler ; but 
Colonel Furness, who had accompanied the force 
with his troop, opposed this vehemently. 

• As long as we can,' he said, * let private houses 
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be respected. If the Puritans commence, it will be 
time for us to retort There are gentlemen's mansions 
all over the country, many of them in the heart of 
Roundhead neighbourhoods, and if they had once 
an excuse in our proceedings, not one of these would 
be safe for a minute.' 

Leaving a strong force of horse in Abingdon, Prince 
Rupert returned to Oxford, and Colonel Fumess 
again settled down in his residence, his troop dis- 
persing to their farms until required, a small body 
only remaining at Fumess Hall as a guard, and 
in readiness to call the others to arms if necessary. 
The colonel warmly approved of the steps that Harry 
had taken to save the valuables, and determined that 
until the war was at an end, these should remain 
hidden, as it was probable enough that the chances 
of the strife might again lead the Roundheads thither. 

' I hope, father,' Harry Furness said the following 
day, ' that you will now permit me to join the troop. 
I am getting on for sixteen, and could surely bear 
myself as a man in the fray.' 

' If the time should come, Harry, when the fortune 
of war may compel the King to retire from Oxford — 
which I trust may never be — I would then grant your 
request, for after your encounter with the officer who 
commanded the Roundheads here, it would not be 
safe for you to remain behind. But although you 
are too young to take part in the war, I may 
find you employment After a council that was 
held yesterday at Oxford, I learned, from one in 
the King's secrets, that it was designed to send a 
messenger to London with papers of importance, and 
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to keep up the communication with the King's friends 
in that city. There was some debate as to who 
should be chosen. In London, at the present time, all 
strangers are closely scrutinised. Every man is sus- 
picious of his neighbour, and it is difficult to find one 
of sufficient trust whose person is unknown. Then 
I have thought that maybe you could well fulfil this 
important mission. A boy would be unsuspected, 
where a man's every movement would be watched. 
There is, of course, some danger attending the mission, 
and sharpness and readiness will be needed. You 
have shown that you possess these, by the manner in 
which you made your escape from London, and me- 
thinks that, did you offer, your services would be ac- 
cepted. You would have, of course, to go in disguise, 
and to accept any situation which might appear con- 
formable to your character and add to your safety.' 

Harry at once gladly assented to the proposal. 
He was at the age when lads are most eager for 
adventure, and he thought that it would be great fun 
to be living in London, watching the doings of the 
Commons, and, so far as was in his power, endeavour- 
ing to thwart them. Accordingly in the afternoon 
he rode over with Sir Henry to Oxford. They dis- 
mounted in the courtyard of the building which 
served as the King's court, and entering, Sir Henry 
left Harry in an ante-chamber, and, craving an 
audience with his majesty, was at once ushered into 
the King's cabinet. A few minutes later he returned, 
and motioned to Harry to follow him. The latter 
did so, and the next moment found himself in the 
presence of the King. The latter held out his hand 
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for the boy to kiss, and Harry, falling on one knee, 
and greatly abashed at the presence in which he 
found himself, pressed his lips to King Charles's hand. 

* I hear from your father, my trusty Sir Henry 
Furness, that you are willing to adventure your life 
in our cause, and to go as our messenger to Lon- 
.don, and act there as our intermediary with our 
friends. You seem young for so delicate a work ; 
but your father has told me somewhat of the man- 
ner in which you escaped from the hands of the trai- 
tors at Westminster, and also how you bore yourself 
in the affair with the rebels at his residence. It 
seems to me, then, that we must not judge your 
wisdom by your years, and that we can safely confide 
our interests in your hands. Your looks are frank 
and boyish, and will, therefore, excite far less sus- 
picion than that which would attend upon an older 
and graver-looking personage. The letters will be 
prepared for you to-morrow, and, believe me, should 
success finally crown our efforts against these enemies 
of the Crown, your loyalty and devotion will not be 
forgotten by your King.* 

He again held out his hand to Harry, and the boy 
left the cabinet with his heart burning with loyalty 
towards his monarch, and resolved that life itself 
should be held cheap if it could be spent in the ser- 
vice of so gracious and majestic a King. 

The next morning a Royal messenger brought out 
a packet of letters to Furness Hall, and Harry, 
mounting with his father and the little body of horse 
at the Hall, rode towards London. His attire was 
that of a country peasant boy. The letters were 
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concealed in the hollow of a stout ashen stick which 
he carried, and which had been slightly weighted 
with lead, so that, should it be taken up by any but 
its owner, its lightness would not attract attention. 
Sir Henry rode with him as far as it was prudent to 
do towards the outposts of the Parliament troops. 
Then, bidding him a tender farewell, and impressing 
upon him the necessity for the utmost caution, both 
for his own sake and for that of the King, he left him. 
It was not upon the high road that they parted, 
but near a village some little distance therefrom. In 
his pocket Harry had two or three pieces of silver, 
and between the soles of his boots were sewn several 
gold coins. These he did not anticipate having to 
use ; but the necessity might arise when such a 
deposit would prove of use. Harry walked quietly 
through the village, where his appearance was un- 
noticed, and then along the road towards Reading. 
He soon met a troop of Parliament horsemen ; but 
as he was sauntering along quietly, as if merely 
going from one village to another, no attention what- 
ever was paid to him,- and he reached Reading with- 
out the slightest difficulty. There he took up his 
abode for the night at a small hostelry, mentioning 
to the host that his master had wanted him to join 
the King's forces, but that he had no stomach for 
fighting, and intended to get work in the town. The 
following morning he again started, and proceeded 
as far as Windsor, where he slept. The next day, 
walking through Hounslow and Brentford, he stopped 
for the night at the village of Kensington, and the 
following morning entered the city. 
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Harry had never before been in the streets of 
London, for in his flight from his prison he had 
at once issued into the country, and the bustle and 
confusion which prevailed excited great surprise 
in his mind. Even Oxford, busy as it was at 
the time, and full of the troops of the King, 
and of the noblemen and gentlemen who had 
rallied to his cause, was yet quiet when compared 
with London. The booths along the main streets 
were filled with goods, and at these the appren- 
tices shouted loudly to all passers-by, 'What d'ye 
lack ? What d'ye lack ? * Here was a mercer 
exhibiting dark cloths to a grave-looking citizen ; 
there an armourer was showing the temper of his 
wares to an officer. Citizens* wives were shopping 
and gossiping ; groups of men, in high steeple hats 
and dark cloaks, were moving along the streets. 
Pack horses carried goods from the ships at the 
wharves below the bridge to the merchants, and 
Harry was jostled hither and thither by the moving 
crowd. Ascending the hill of Ludgate to the great 
cathedral of St Paul's, he saw a crowd gathered round 
a person on an elevated stand in the yard, and ap- 
proaching to see what was going on, found that a 
preacher was pouring forth anathemas against the 
King and the Royal party, and inciting the citizens 
to throw themselves heart and soul into the cause. 
Especially severe was he upon waverers, who, he said, 
were worse than downright enemies, as, while the 
one withstood the Parliament openly in fair fight, 
the others were shifted to and fro with each breeze, 
and none could say whether they were friends or 
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enemies. Passing through the cathedral, where 
regular services were no longer held, but where, in 
different corners, preachers were holding forth against 
the King, and where groups of men strolled up and 
down, talking of the troubles of the times, he issued 
at the eastern door, and entering Cheapside, saw the 
sign of the merchant to. whom he had been directed. 

This was Nicholas Fleming, a man of Dutch 
descent, and well spoken of among his fellows. He 
dealt in ftilks and velvets from Genoa. His shop 
pfistienied lc.H» outward appearance than did those of 
hiti nel^hbourfl, the goods being too rich and rare to 
be ex|)08ed to the weather, and he himself dealing 
rather with smaller traders than with the general 
public. The merchant, — a grave-looking man, — 
wa« sitting at his desk when Harry entered. A clerk 
was in the shop, engaged in writing, and an apprentice 
was rolling up a piece of silk. Harry removed his 
hat, and went up to the merchant's table, and laying 
a letter upon it, said, — 

' I have come, sir, from Dame Marjory, my aunt, 
who was your honour's nurse, with a letter from her, 
praying you to take me as an apprentice.' 

The merchant glanced for a moment at the boy. 
He was expecting a message from the Royalist camp, 
and his keen wit at once led him to suspect that the 
bearer stood before him, although his appearance in 
nowise justified such a thought, for Harry had as- 
sumed with his peasant clothes a look of stolid 
stupidity which certainly gave no warrant for the 
thought that a keen spirit lay behind it. Without a 
word the merchant opened the letter, which, in truth, 
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contained nearly the same words which Harry had 
spoken, but whose signature was sufficient to the 
merchant to indicate that his suspicions were correct 

* Sit down/ he said to the lad. * I am busy now ; 
but will talk with you anon.* 

Harry took his seat on a low stool, while the 
merchant continued his writing as before, as if the 
incident were too unimportant to arrest his attention 
for a moment. Harry amused himself by looking 
round the shop, and was specially attracted by the 
movements of the apprentice, a sharp-looking lad, 
rather younger than himself, and who, having heard 
what had passed, seized every opportunity, when he 
was so placed that neither the merchant nor his clerk 
could observe his face, to make grimaces at Harry, 
indicative of contempt and derision. Harry was 
sorely tempted to laugh ; but, with an effort, he kept 
his countenance, assuming only a grin of wonder 
which greatly gratified Jacob, who thought that he 
had obtained as companion a butt who would afford 
him infinite amusement. 

After the merchant had continued his writing for 
an hour, he laid down his pen, and saying to Harry 
* follow me; I will speak to Dame Alice, my wife, 
concerning thee,' left the shop and entered the inner 
portion of the house, followed by Harry. The mer- 
chant led him into a sitting-room on the floor above, 
where his wife, a comely dame, was occupied with 
her needle. 

* Dame,' he said, * this is a new apprentice whom 
my nurse, Marjory, has sent me. A promising look- 
ing youth, is he not ? ' 

E 
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His wife looked at him in surprise. 

*I have never heard thee speak of thy nurse, 
Nicholas, and surely the lad looks not apt to learn- 
ing the mysteries of a trade like thine.' 

The merchant smiled gravely. 

' He must be more apt than he looks, dame, or he 
would never have been chosen for the service upon 
which he is engaged. Men do not send fools to risk 
their lives ; and I have begn watching him for the last 
hour, and have observed how he bore himself under 
the tricks of that jackanapes, Jacob, and verily the 
wonder which I at first felt when he presented himself 
to me has passed away, and what appeared to me at 
first sight a strange imprudence, seems now to be a 
piece of wisdom. But enough of riddles,' he said, 
seeing that his wife's astonishment increased as he 
went on. * This lad is a messenger from Oxford, and 
bears, I doubt not, important documents. What is 
thy true name, boy ? * 

' I am Harry Furness, the son of Sir Henry Furness, 
one of the King's officers,' Harry said; *and my 
papers are concealed within this staff.' 

Thereupon he lifted his stick and showed that at 
the bottom a piece of wood had been artfully fitted into 
a hollow, and then, by being rubbed upon the ground, 
so worn as to appear part of a solid whole. Taking his 
knife from his pocket, he cut off an inch from the lower 
end of the stick, and then shook out on to the table a 
number of slips of paper tightly rolled together. 

* I will examine these at my leisure,' the merchant 
said ; * and now as to thyself. What instructipns 
have you ? ' 
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* I am told, sir, to take up my abode with you, if it 
so pleases you ; to assume the garb and habits of an 
apprentice ; and, moreover, to do such messages as 
you may give me, and which, perhaps, I may perform 
with less risk of observation, and with more fidelity 
than any ordinary messenger.' 

* The proposal is a good one,' the trader said. ' I 
am often puzzled how to send notes to those of my 
neighbours with whom I am in correspondence, for 
the lad Jacob is sharp — too sharp, indeed, for my pur- 
pose, and might suspect the purport of his goings and 
comings. I believe him to be faithful, though over- 
apt to mischief. But in these days one cares not to 
risk one's neck unless on a surety. The first thing 
will be, then, to procure for thee a suit of clothes, 
suitable to thy new position. Under the plea that at 
present work is but slack-^for indeed the troubles of 
the times have well-nigh ruined the trade in such 
goods as mine, throwing it all into the hands of the 
smiths — »I shall be able to grant thee some license, 
and to allow thee to go about and see the city and 
acquaint thyself with its ways. Master Jacob may 
feel, perhaps, a little jealous ; but this matters not. I 
somewhat misdoubt the boy, though perhaps unjustly. 
But I know not how his opinions may go towards mat- 
ters politic. He believes me, I think^as do other men, 
to be attached to the present state of things ; but 
even did his thoughts jump otherwise, he would not 
have opened his lips before me. It would be well, 
therefore, for you to be cautious in the extreme with 
him, and to find out of a verity what be his nature and 
disposition. Doubtless, in time, he will unbosom to 
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you, and you may see whether he has any suspicions, 
^nd how far he is to be trusted. He was recom- 
mended to me by a friend at Poole, and I know not the 
opinions of his people. I will come forth with yoM 
now and order the clothes without delay, and we wil! 
return in time for dinner, which will be at ttirelve, of 
which time it now lacks half-an-hour.' 

Putting on his high hat, the merchant Rallied Out 
with Hanry into the Cheap, and going to a clothier's, 
was able to purchase ready-made garments suitable to 
his new position as a 'prentice boy. Returning with 
these, he bade the lad mount to the room which hfc 
was to share with Jacob, to change with all speed, and 
to come down to dinner, which was now nearly ready. 

The meal was to Harry a curious one. The mer- 
chant sat at one end of the table, his wife at the other. 
The scrivener occupied a place on one side, and his 
fellow-apprentice and himself on the other. The 
merchant spoke to his wife on the troubles of the 
times in a grave, oracular voice, which appeared to be 
intended chiefly for the edification of his three as- 
sistants, who ate their dinner in silence, only saying a 
word or two in answer to any question addressed to 
them. Harry, who was accustomed to dine with his 
father, was somewhat nice in his ways of eating. But, 
observing a sudden look of interest and suspicion 
upon the face of the sharp boy beside him at hi^ 
manner of eating, he, without making so sudden a 
change as to be perceptible, gradually fell into the 
way of eating of his companion, mentally blaming 
himself severely for having for a moment forgotten 
his assumed part. 
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' I shall not need you this afternoon, Roger/ the 
merchant said ; ^ and you can go out and view the 
sights of the city. Avoid getting into any quarrels or 
broils, and especially observe the names writ up oq 
the comer of the houses, in order that you may learn 
the streets, and so be able to find your way about, 
should I send you with messages or goods.' 

Harry spent the afternoon as directed, and was 
mightily amused and entertained by the sights which 
he witnessed. Especially was he interested in London 
Bridge, which, covered closely with houses, stretched 
across the river, and at the great fleet of vessels 
which lay moored to the wharves below. Here 
Harry spent the greater portion of the afternoon, 
watching the numerous boats as they shot the bridge, 
and the barges receiving merchandise from the 
vessels. 

At five o'clock the shop was shut, and at six, supper 
was served in the same order as dinner had been. At 
eight they retired to bed. 

* Well, Master Roger,' said Jacob, when they were 
alone, * and what is thy father ? ' 

* He farms a piece of land of his own,' Harry said. 
* Sometimes I live with him ; but more often with my 
uncle, who is a trader in Bristol — a man of some 
wealth, and much respected by the citizens.' 

* Ah ! it is there that thou hast learnt thy tricks of 
eating,' Jacob said. * I wondered to see thee handle 
thy knife and fork so daintily, and in a manner which 
assuredly smacked of the city rather than of the farm.' 

* My uncle,' Harry said, * is a particular man as tQ 
his babit$, and as many leading citizens pf th^ tpwn 
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often take their meals at his house, he was ever worry- 
ing me to behave, as he said, more like a Christian 
than a hog. What a town is this London! What 
heaps of people, and what wonderful sights ! ' 

' Yes,' the apprentice said, carelessly. * But you have 
as yet seen nothing. You should see the giant with 
eight heads, at the Guildhall.' 

* A giant with eight heads i ' Henry exclaimed, 
wonderingly. * Why, he have five more than the giant 
whom my mother told me of when I was little, that was 
killed by Jack, the Giant Killer. I must go and see 
him, of a surety.' 

' You must mind,' the apprentice said ; * for a boy 
is served up for him every morning for breakfast' 

* Now you are trying to fool me,* Harry said. * My 
mother warned me that the boys of London were 
wickedly disposed, and given to mock at strangers. 
But I tell thee. Master Jacob, that I have a heavy fist, 
and was considered a fighter in the village. There- 
fore, mind how thou triest to fool me. Mother always 
said I was not such a fool as I looked.' 

* You may well be that,' Jacob said, * and yet a very 
big fool. But at present I do not know whether your 
folly is more than skin deep, and methinks that the 
respectable trader, your uncle, has taught you more 
than how to eat like a Christian.* 

Harry felt at once that in this sharp boy he had a 
critic far more dangerous than any he was likely 
to meet elsewhere. Others would pass him un- 
noticed ; but his fellow-apprentice would criticise 
every act and word, and he felt somewhat disquieted 
to find that he had fallen under such supervision. It 
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was now, he felt, all-important for him to discover 
what were the real sentiments of the boy, and whether 
he was trustworthy to his master, and to be relied 
upon to keep the secret which had fallen into his 
possession. 

* I have been,* he said, ' in the big church at the end 
of this street. What a pother the preachers do surely 
keep up there. I should be sorely worried to hear 
them long, and would rather thrash out a load of corn, 
than Msten long to the clacking of theii* tongues.' 

* Thou wilt be sicker still of them before thou hast 
done with them. It is one of the duties of us ap- 
prentices to listen to the teachers, and if I had my 
way, we would have an apprentices' riot, and demand 
to be kept to the terms of our indentures, which say 
nothing about preachers. What is the way of think- 
ing of this uncle of yours ? ' 

* He is a prudent man,' Roger said, * and says but 
little. For myself, I care nothing either way, and 
cannot understand what they are making this pother 
about. So far as I can see, folks only want to be 
quiet, and do their work. But even in our village at 
home, there is no quiet now. Some are one way, 
some t'other. There are the Church folk, and the 
Meeting-house folk, and it is as much as they can do 
to keep themselves from going at each other's throats. 
I hear so much about it that my brain gets stupid 
with it all, and I hate Parliament and King worse 
than the schoolmaster who used to whack me for 
never knowing the difference between one letter and 
another.' 

* But you can read and write, I suppose } ' Jacob 
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said; *or you would be of little use as an ap- 
prentice.* 

* Yes, I can read and write,* Roger said ; * but I 
cannot say that I love these things. I doubt me that 
I am not fitter for the plough than for a trade. But 
my Aunt Marjory was for ever going on about my 
coming to London, and entering the shop of Master 
Nicholas Fleming, and as it seemed an easy thing to 
sell yards of silks and velvets, I did not stand against 
her wishes, especially as she promised that if in a 
year's time I did not like the life, she would ask 
Master Nicholas to cancel my indentures, and let me 
go back again to the farm.' 

* Ah, well,* Jacob said, * it is useful to have an aunt 
who has been nurse to a city merchant. The life is 
not a bad one, though our master is strict with all. 
But Dame Alice is a good housewife, and has a light 
hand at confections, and when there are good things 
on the table, she does not, as do most of the wives of 
the traders, keep them for herself and her husband, 
but lets us have a share also.* 

* I am fond of confections,* Harry said ; * and my 
Aunt Marjory is famous at them ; and now, as I am 
very sleepy, I will go off. But methinks, Jacob, that 
you take up hugely more than your share of the bed.' 

After a little grumbling on both sides, the boys 
disposed themselves to sleep, each wondering some- 
what over the character of the other, and determining 
to make a better acquaintance shortly. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A NARROW ESCAPE. 




URING the next few days, Harry was 
kept hard at work, delivering the various 
minute documents which he had brought 
in the hollow of his stick. Sometimes 
of an evening he attended his master to the houses 
where he had taken such messages, and once or twice 
was called in to be present at discussions, and asked to 
explain various matters connected with the position 
of the King. During this time he saw but little of 
the apprentice Jacob, except at his meals, and as the 
boy did not touch upon his frequent absence, or 
make any allusion to political matters, when in their 
bedroom alone at night, Harry hoped that his sus- 
picions had been allayed. 

One morning, however, on waking up, he saw the 
boy sitting upright in bed, staring fixedly at him. 

• What is the matter, Jacob, and what are you 
doing ? ' 

' I am wondering who and what you are ! ' the boy 
9aid. 
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* I am Roger, your fellow apprentice/ Harry re- 
plied, laughing. 

* I am not sure that you are Roger ; I am not sure 
that you are an apprentice/ the boy said. *But if 
you were, that would not tell me who you are. If 
you were merely Roger the apprentice, Dame Alice 
would not pick out all the tit-bits at dinner, and put 
them on your plate, while I and Master Hardwood 
have to put up with any scraps which may come. 
Nor do I think that, even for the purpose of carrying 
his cloak, our master would take you with him 
constantly of an evening. He seems mighty anxious, 
too, for you to learn your way about London. I 
do not remember that he showed any such care as 
to my geographical knowledge. But, of course, there 
is a mystery, and I want to get to the bottom of it, 
and mean to do so if I can.* 

* Even supposing that there was a mystery/ Harry 
said, * what good would it do to you to learn it, and 
what use would you make of your knowledge ? ' 

* I do not know/ the boy said, carelessly. * But 
knowledge is power.' 

* You see/ Harry said, 'that supposing there were, 
as you say, a mystery, the secret would not be mine 
to tell, and even were it so before I told it, I should 
want to know whether you desired to know it for the 
sake of aiding your master, if possible, or of doing him 
an injury. 

* I would do him no injury, assuredly,' Jacob said. 
* Master Fleming is as good a master as there is in 
London. I want to find out, because it is my nature 
to find out. The mere fact that there is a mystery 
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excites my curiosity, and compels me to do all in my 
power to get to the bottom of it. Methinks that if 
you have aught that you do not want known, it would 
be better to take Jacob Plummer into your confidence. 
Many a man's head has been lost before now because 
he did not know whom to trust.' 

* There is no question of losing heads in the matter,' 
Harry said, smiling. 

* Well, you know best,' Jacob replied, shrugging his 
shoulders ; * but heads do not seem very firmly on at 
present' 

When he went out with Master Fleming that even- 
ing, Harry related to him the conversation which he 
had had with Jacob. 

* What think you. Master Furness } Is this mala- 
pert boy to be trusted, or not ? ' 

* It were difficult to say, sir,' Harry answered. * His 
suspicions are surely roused, and as it seemed to me 
that his professions of affection and duty towards 
yourself were earnest, methinks that you might enlist 
him in your cause, and would find him serviceable 
hereafter, did you allow me frankly to speak to him. 
He has friends among the apprentice boys, and 
might, should he be mischievously inclined, set one to 
follow us of a night, and learn whither you go ; he 
might even now do much mischief. I think that it is 
his nature to love plotting for its own sake. He 
would rather plot on your side than against it ; but if 
you will not have him, he may go against you.' 

* I have a good mind to send him home to his 
friends,' the merchant said. *He can know nothing 
as yet.' 
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* He might denounce me as a Royalist/ Harry said ; 
* and you for harbouring me. I will sound him again 
to-night, and see further into his intentions. But me- 
thinks it would be best to trust him/ 

That night the conversation was again renewed. 

'You see, Jacob/ Harry said, 'that it would be a 
$erious matter, supposing what you think to be true, 
to entrust you with the secret. I know not whether 
you are disposed towards King or Parliament, and to 
put the lives of many honourable gentlemen into the 
hands of one of whose real disposition I know little, 
would be but a fool's trick.' 

* You speak fairly, Roger/ the boy said. ' Indeed, 
what I said to you was true. I trouble my head in 
no way as to the politics and squabbles of the present 
day ; but I mean to rise some day, and there is no 
better way to rise than to be mixed up in a plot. It 
is true that the rise may be to the gallows ; but if 
one plays for high stakes, one must risk one's purse. 
I love excitement, and believe that I am no fool. I 
can at least be true to the side that I engage upon, 
and of the two, would rather take that of the King 
than of the Parliament, because it seems to me that 
there are more fools on his side than on the other, and 
therefore more chance for a wise head to prosper.' 

Harry laughed. 

* You have no small opinion of yourself, Ma3ter 
Jacob.' 

* No,' the boy said ; * I always found myself able to 
hold my own. My father, who is a scriviner, pre- 
dicted me that I should either come to wealth pr 
be hanged, and I am of the same opinion myself.' 
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After further conversation next day with the mer- 
chant, Harry frankly confided to Jacob that evening 
that he was the bearer of letters from the King. Of 
their contents he said that he knew nothing ; but had 
reason to believe that another movement was on foot 
for bringing about the overthrow of the party of 
Puritans who were in possession of the Government 
of London. 

' I deemed that such was your errand/ the boy 
said. * You played your part well ; but not well 
enough. You might have deceived grown-up people ; 
but you would hardly take in a boy of your own age. 
Now that you have told me frankly, I will, if I can, do 
anything to aid. I care nothing for the opinions of 
one side or the other ; but as I have to go to the 
cathedral three times on Sunday, and to sit each time 
for two hours listening to the harangues of Master 
Ezekiel Proudfoot, I would gladly join in anything 
which would be likely to end by silencing that fellow 
and his gang. It is monstrous that, upon the only 
day in the week we have to ourselves, we should be 
compelled to undergo the punishment of listening to 
these long-winded divines.' 

When Harry was not engaged in taking notes, 
backwards and forwards, between the merchant and 
those with whom he was negotiating, he was oc- 
cupied in the shop. There the merchant kept up 
appearances before the scriviner and any customers 
who might come in, by instructing him in the mysteries 
of his trade ; by showing him the value of the differ- 
ent velvets and silks ; and by teaching him his 
private marks, by which, in case of the absence of 
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the merchant or his apprentice, he could state the 
price of any article to a trader who might come in. 
Harry judged, by the conversations which he had with 
his host, that the latter was not sanguine as to the 
success of the negotiations which he was carrying on. 

* If,' he said, * the King could obtain one single 
victory, his friends would raise their heads, and 
would assuredly be supported by the great majority 
of the population, who wish only for peace ; but so 
long as the armies stood facing each other, and the 
Puritans are all powerful in the Parliament and 
Council of the city, men are afraid to be the first 
to move, not being sure how popular support would 
be given/ 

One evening, after work was over, Harry and 
Jacob walked together up the Cheap, and took 
their place among a crowd listening to a preacher 
at Paul's Cross. He was evidently a popular 
character, and a large number of grave men, of 
the straitest Puritan appearance, were gathered 
round him. 

* I wish we could play some trick with these sombre- 
looking knaves,' Jacob whispered. 

* Yes,' Harry said ; * I would give much to be able 
to do so ; but at the present moment I scarcely 
wish to draw attention upon myself.' 

' Let us get out of this, then,' Jacob said, * if there 
is no fun to be had. I am sick of these long-winded 
orations.' 

They turned to go, and as they made their 
way through the crowd, Harry trod upon the toe 
of a small man in a high steeple hat and black coat. 
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'I beg your pardon,' Harry said, as there burst 
from the h'ps of the little man an exclamation which 
was somewhat less decorous than would have been 
expected from a personage so gravely clad. The 
little man stared Harry in the face, and uttered 
another exclamation, this time of surprise. Harry, 
to his dismay, saw that the man with whom he had 
come in contact was the preacher whom he had left 
gagged on the guard-room bed at Westminster. 

* A traitor ! A spy I ' shouted the preacher, at the 
top of his voice, seizing Harry by the doublet The 
latter shook himself free just as Jacob, jumping in the 
air, brought his hand down with all his force on the 
top of the steeple hat, wedging it over the eyes of 
the little man. Before any further effort could be 
made to seize them, the two lads dived through the 
crowd, and dashed down a lane leading towards the 
river. 

This sudden interruption to the service caused 
considerable excitement, and the little preacher, on 
being extricated from his hat, furiously proclaimed 
that the lad he had seized, dressed as an apprentice, 
was a malignant, who had beeq taken prisoner at 
Brentford, and who had foully ill-treated him in a 
cell in the guard-room at Finsbury. Instantly a 
number of men set off in pursuit. 

* What had we best do, Jacob ? ' Harry said, as he 
heard the clattering of feet behind them. 

*We had best jump into a boat,* Jacob said, 'and 
row for it. It is dark now, and we shall soon be out 
of their sight,' 

At the bottom of the lane were some stairs, and at 
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these a number of boats. As it was late in the even- 
ing, and the night a foul one, the watermen, not 
anticipating fares, had left, and the boys, leaping into 
a boat, put out the sculls, and rowed into the stream, 
just as their pursuers were heard coming down the 
lane. 

* Which way shall we go ? ' Harry said. 

' We had better shoot the bridge,* Jacob replied. 
* Canst row well ? ' 

' Yes,' Harry said ; ' I have practised at Abingdon 
with an oar.' 

' Then take the sculls,' Jacob said, ' and I will steer. 
It is a risky matter going through the bridge^ I tell 
)'ou, at half tide. Sit steady, whatever you do. Here 
they come in pursuit, Roger. Bend to the sculls/ and 
in a couple of minutes they reached the bridge. 

' Steady, steady,* shouted Jacob, as the boat 
shot a fall, some eight feet in depth, with the 
rapidity of an arrow. For a moment it was tossed 
and whirled about in the seething waves below, 
and then, thanks to Jacob's presence of mind and 
Harry's obedience to his orders, it emerged safely 
into the smooth water below the bridge. Harry 
now gave up one of the sculls to Jacob, and the two 
boys rowed hard down the stream. 

* Will they follow, think you ? ' Harry said. 

* I don't think,' Jacob laughed, * that any of those 
black-coated gentry will care for shooting the bridge. 
They will run down below, and take boat there ; and 
as there are sure to be hands waiting to carry fares 
out to the ships in the Pool, they will gain fast upon 
us when once they are under weigh,' 
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The wind was blowing briskly with them, and the 
tide running strong, and at a great pace they passed 
the ships lying at anchor. 

* There is the Tower/ Jacob said ; * with whose in- 
side we may chance to make acquaintance, if we are 
caught Look/ he said, ' there is a boat behind us, 
rowed by four oars ! I fear that it is our pursuers/ 

' Had we not better land, and take our chance ? ' 
Harry said. 

* We might have done so at first/ Jacob said ; * it 
is too late now. We must row for it. Look/ he 
continued, * there is a barque coming along after the 
boat. She has got her sails up already, and the wind 
is bringing her along grandly. She sails faster than 
they row, and if she comes up to us before they over- 
take us, it may be that the captain will take us in 
tow. These sea-dogs are always kindly.' 

The boat that the boys had seized was, fortunately, 
a very light and fast one, while that in pursuit was 
large and heavy, and the four watermen had to carry 
six sitters. Consequently, they gained but very slowly 
upon the fugitives. Presently a shot from a pistol 
whizzed over the boys' heads. 

* I did not bargain for this, friend Roger/ Jacob 
said. ' My head is made rather for plots and con- 
spiracies than for withstanding the contact of lead.' 

* Row away,' Harry said. * Here is the ship just 
alongside now.' 

As the vessel, which was a coaster, came along, 
the crew looked over the side, their attention being 
called by the sound of the pistol and the shouts of 
those in chase. 

F 
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' Throw us a rope; scr/ Jacob sfaonted. * We are not 
malefactors, but haie been iq> to a boyish fineak, and 
shall be heavily punidied if «e are cangfaL' 

Again die pistol rang out behind, and one of the 
sailors threw a lope to die bovs. It was cai^ht, and 
in a minute die boat was gliding r^Mdly aloi^ in the 
wake of die shipi She was then palled up aloi^side, 
the boys clambered on board, and die boat was sent 
adrift. The pursuers continued the chase for a few 
minutes longer, but seeir^ the ship gradually drawing 
away from them, diey desisted, and turned in towards 
shore. 

*" And who are 3rou ? ' the captain of die brig said. 

* We are apprentices, as >^u see,' Jacob said. * We 
were listening to some preaching at Paul's Cross. In 
tiying to get out from the throng — being at length 
weary of the long-winded talk of the preacher — ^we 
trod upon the feet of a worthy divine. He, refusing 
to receive our apologies, took the matter roughly, and 
seeing that the crowd of Puritans around were going 
to treat us as malignant roysterers, we took the liberty 
of driving the hat of our assailant over his eyes, and 
bolting. Assuredly, had we been caught, we should 
have been put in the stocks and whipped, even if 
worse pains and penalties had not befallen us, for ill- 
treatment of one of those who are now the masters 
of London/ 

' It was a foolish freak,' the captain said, *and in 
these days such freaks are treated as crimes. It is 
well that I came along. What do you purpose to do 
now?' 

• We would fain be put ashore, sir, somewhere in 
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Kent, so that we may make our way back again. 
Our figures could not have been observed beyond 
that we were apprentices, and we can enter the city 
quietly, without fear of detection/ 

The wind dropped in the evening, and, the tide 
turning, the captain brought to anchor. In the morn- 
ing he sailed forward again. When he neared Graves* 
end, he saw a vessel lying in the stream. 

' That is a Parliament ship,' he said. 

At that moment another vessel of about the same 
size as that in which they were was passing her. 
She fired a gun, and the ship at once dropped her 
sails and brought up. 

* What can she be doing now, arresting the passage 
of ships on their way down ? If your crime had been 
a serious one, I should have thought that a message 
must have been brought down in the night for her 
to search vessels coming down stream for the per- 
sons of fu^tives. What say you, lads ? Have you 
told me the truth ? ' 

' We have told you the truth, sir,* Harry said ; 
'but not the whole truth. The circumstances are 
exactly as my friend related them. But he omitted 
to say that the preacher recognised in me one of 
a Cavalier family, and that they may suspect that I 
was in London on business of the King's.' 

' Is that so ? ' the captain said. ' In that case, 
your position is a perilous one. It is clear that they 
do not know the name of the ship in which you are 
embarked, or they would not have stopped the one 
which we see far ahead. If they search the ship, 
they are sure to find you.' 
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' Can you swim, Jacob ? ' Harry asked the 
other. 

He nodded. 

* There is a point,* Harry said, • between this and 
the vessel of war, and if you sail close to that, you 
will for a minute or two be hidden from the view 
of those on her deck. If you will take your ship 
close to that corner, we will jump overboard and 
swim on shore. If then your vessel is stopped, you 
can well say that you have no fugitives on board, 
and let them search.' 

The captain thought the plan' was a good one, 
and at once the vessel's head was steered over to- 
wards the side to which Harry had pointed. As 
they neared the comer, they for a minute lost sight 
of the hull of the man-of-war, and the boys, with a 
word of thanks and farewell to the captain, plunged 
over and swam to the bank, which was but some 
thirty yards away. Climbing it, they lay down among 
the grass, and watched the progress of the vessel. 
She, like the one before, was brought up by a gun 
from the man-of-war, and a boat from the latter put 
out and remained by her side for half-an-hour. Then 
they saw the boat return, the vessel hoist her sails 
again, and go on her way. 

* This is a nice position into which you have 
brought me, Master Roger,' Jacob said. * My first 
step in taking part in plots and conspiracies does 
not appear to me to lead to the end which I looked 
for. However, I am sick of the shop, and shall be 
glad of a turn of freedom. Now let us make our 
way across the marshes to the high land. It is but 
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twenty miles to walk to London, if that be really 
your intent/ 

' I shall not return to London myself/ Harry said ; 
' but shall make my way back to Oxford. It would 
be dangerous now for me to appear, and I doubt 
not that a sharp hue and cry will be kept up. In 
your case it is different, for as you have been long 
an apprentice, and as your face will be entirely 
unknown to any of them, there will be little chance 
of your being detected/ 

•I would much rather go with you to Oxford/ 
the lad said. * I am weary of velvets and silks, and 
though I do not know that wars and battles will 
be more to my taste, I would fain try them also. 
You are a gentleman, and high in the trust of the 
King and those around him. If you will take me 
with you as your servant, I will be a faithful knave to 
you, and doubt not that as you profit by your ad- 
vantages, some of the good will fall to my share 
also.' 

' In faith/ Harry said, ' I should hardly like 
you to be my servant, Jacob, although I have no 
other office to bestow at present. But if you come 
with me, you shall be rather in the light of a 
major-domo, though I have no establishment of 
which you can be the head. In these days, how- 
ever, the distinctions of master and servant are less 
broad than before, and in the field we shall be com- 
panions rather than master and follower. So, if 
you like to cast in your fortunes with mine, here is 
my hand on it. You have already proved your 
friendship to me as well as your quickness and 
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courage, and believe me, you will not find me or 
my father ungrateful. But for you, I should now 
be in the cells, and your old master in no slight 
danger of finding himself in prison, to say nothing 
of the upset of the negotiations for which I came 
to London. Therefore, you have deserved well, not 
only of me, but of the King, and the adventure may 
not turn out so badly as it has begun. We had best 
strike south, and go round by Tunbridge, and thence 
keeping west, into Berkshire, and so to Oxford. In 
this way we shall miss the Parliament men lying 
round London, and those facing the Royalists be- 
tween Reading and Oxford.' 

This order was carried out. The lads met with but 
few questioners, and replying always that they were 
London apprentices upon their way home to visit 
their friends for a short time, passed unsuspected. 
At first, the want of funds had troubled them, for 
Harry had forgotten the money sewn up in his shoe. 
But presently, remembering this, and taking two 
gold pieces out of their hiding place, they went 
merrily along the road, and in five days from start- 
ing, arrived at Oxford. 





CHAPTER VII. 



IN A HOT PLACE. 




AKING inquiries, Harry found that his 
father was living at a house in the college 
of Brazenose, and thither he made his 
way. Not a little surprised was the 
trooper, who was on guard before the door, to re- 
cognise his master's son in one of the two lads who, 
in the clothes of apprentices shrunk with water and 
stained with mud and travel, presented themselves 
before him. Harry ascended at once to Sir Henry's 
room, and the latter was delighted to see him again, 
for he had often feared that he had acted rashly in 
sending him to London. Harry briefly told his 
adventures, and introduced his friend Jacob to his 
father. 

Sir Henry immediately sent for a clothier, and 
Harry was again made presentable ; while a suit of 
serviceable clothes adapted to the position of a young 
gentleman of moderate means was obtained for Jacob, 
Then, accompanied by his son. Sir Henry went to 
the King's chambers, and informed His Majesty of 
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all that had happened. As. from the reports which 
had reached tc:c Kin^ of the temper of the people 
of London, he had but scnall hope that anything 
would come of the attempt that ^-as being made, 
he felt but little disappointed at hearing of the 
sudden return of his emissary'. Hanr\* was again 
asked in« and liis Maiestv, in a few words, 
expressed to him his satisfaction at the zeal and 
prudence which he had shown, and at his safe 
return to court. 

On leaving the Kin^« Harr\' awaited anxiously what 
his father would detcnnine concerning his future, and 
was delighted when Sir Henr^* said, * It is now a year 
since these troubles began, HarT>% and you have so far 
embarked upon them* that I fear you would find it 
difficult to return to your studies. You have proved 
yourself possessed of qualities which will enable you 
to make your way in the world* and I therefore think 
the time has come when you can take your place in 
the ranks. I shall ask of the King a commission for 
you as captain in my regiment, and as one of my 
officers has been killed you will take his place, and 
will have the command of a troop/ 

Harry was delighted at this intimation ; and the 
following day received the King's commission. 

A few days afterwards, he had again to ride over to 
Fumess Hall, which was now shut up, to collect some 
rents, and as he returned through Abingdon, he saw 
Lucy Rippinghall walking in the streets. Rather 
proud of his attire as a young cavalier in full arms, 
Harry dismounted and courteously saluted her. 

• I should hardly have known you. Master Fumess,* 
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she said. * You look so fierce in your iron harness, 
and so gay with your plumes and ribands. My 
brother would be glad* to see you. My father, as you 
know, is away. Will you not come in for a few 
minutes ? ' 

Harry, after a few moments* hesitation, assented* 
He longed to see his old friend, and as the latter was 
still residing at Abingdon, while he himself had 
already made his mark in the royal cause, he did not 
fear that any misconstruction could be placed upon 
his visit to the Puritan's abode. Herbert received 
him with a glad smile of welcome. 

* Ah, Harry,* he said, * so you have fairly taken 
to man's estate. Of course, I think you have done 
wrong ; but we need not argue on that now. I 
am glad indeed to see you. Lucy,* he said. Met 
supper be served at once.' 

It was a pleasant meal, and the old friends chatted 
of their school days and boyish pastimes, no allusion 
being made to the events of the day, save that Her- 
bert said, ' I suppose that you know that my father is 
now a captain in the force of the Commons, and that 
I am doing my best to keep his business going dur- 
ing his absence.' 

• I had heard as much,' Harry answered. • It is a 
heavy weight to be placed on your shoulders, Herbert.' 

'Yes,' he said, * I am growing learned in wools, and 
happily the business is not falling off in my hands.' 

It was characteristic of the Civil War in England 
that, during the whole time of its existence, the affairs 
of the country went on as usual. Business was con- 
ucte d, life and property were safe, and the laws were 
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enforced just as before. The judges went their circuits 
undisturbed by the turmoil of the times, acting under 
the authority alike of the Great Seals of the King and 
Parliament. Thus evildoers were repressed, crime put 
down, and the laws of the land administered just as 
usual, and as if no hostile armies were marching and 
fighting on the fair fields of England. In most coun- 
tries during such troubled times, all laws have been at 
an end, bands of robbers and disbanded soldiers have 
pillaged and ruined the country, person and property 
alike have been unsafe, private broils and enmities 
have broken forth, and each man has carried his life in 
his hand. Thus, even in Abingdon, standing as it did 
half-way between the stronghold of the Crown at 
Oxford, and the Parliament army at Reading, things 
remained quiet and tranquil. Its fairs and markets 
were held as usual, and the course of business went 
on unchecked. 

On his return to Oxford, Harry learned that the 
King, with a portion of the army, was to set out at 
once for Gloucester, to compel that city, which had de- 
clared for the Commons, to open its gates. With a 
force of thirteen thousand men the King moved upon 
Gloucester. When he arrived outside its walls, on 
the loth of August, he sent a summons to the town 
to surrender, offering pardon to the inhabitants, and 
demanding an answer within two hours. Clarendon 
has described how the answer was returned. ' Within 
less than the time described, together with a 
trumpeter, returned two citizens from the town with 
lean, pale, sharp, and bad visages, indeed, faces so 
strange and unusual, and in such a garb and posture, 
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that at once made the most severe countenances 
merry, and the most cheerful heart sad, for it was 
impossible such ambassadors could bring less than 
a defiance. The men, without any circumstance of 
duty or good manners, in a pert, shrill, undismayed 
accent, said that they brought an answer from the 
godly city of Gloucester to the King, and were so 
ready to give insolent and seditious answers to any 
questions, as if their business were chiefly to provoke 
the King to violate his own safe-conduct.' The 
answer which these strange messengers brought was 
that the inhabitants and soldiers kept the city for the 
use of His Majesty, but conceived themselves ' only 
bound to obey the commands of His Majesty signified 
by both houses of Parliament' Setting fire to the 
houses outside their walls, the men of Gloucester pre- 
pared for a resolute resistance. The walls were strong 
and well defended, and the King did not possess 
artillery sufficient to make breaches therein, and 
dreading the great loss which an assault upon the 
walls would inflict upon his army, he determined to 
starve the city into submission. The inhabitants, 
although reduced to sore straits, yet relying upon 
assistance coming to them, held out, and their hopes 
were not disappointed, as Essex, at the head of a 
great army, was sent from London to relieve the place. 
Upon his approach, the King and his councillors, de- 
ciding that a battle could not be fought with advan- 
tage, drew off from the town and gave up the siege. 

Both armies now moved in the direction of London ; 
but Prince Rupert, hearing that a small body of 
Parliament horse were besieging the house of Sir 
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James Strangford, an adherent of the crown, took 
with him fifty horse, and rode away to raise the 
siege, being e\'er fond of dashing exploits in the 
fashion of the knights of old. The body which he 
chose to accompany him was the troop commanded 
by Harry Fumess, whose gaiety of manner and 
lightness of heart had rendered him a favourite with 
the Prince. The besieged house was situated near 
Hereford ; and at the end of a long day's march 
Prince Rupert, coming in sight of the Roundheads, 
charged them with such fury, that they were over- 
thrown with scarce any resistance, and fled in all 
directions. Having effected his object, the Prince 
now rode to Worcester, where he slept, and thence 
by a long day's march to a village where he again 
halted for the night. 

An hour after his arrival, a messenger came in 
from Lady Sidmouth, the wife of Sir Henry Sid- 
mouth, asking him to ride over and take up his 
abode for the night at her house. Bidding Harry 
accompany him, the Prince rode off, leaving the 
troop under the charge of Harry's lieutenant, Jacob, 
who had proved himself an active soldier, and had 
been appointed to that rank at Gloucester. The 
house was a massive structure of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth ; but being built at a time when 
the castellated abodes were going out of fashion, 
was not capable of standing a siege, and had not 
indeed been put in any posture of defence. Sir Henry 
was with the King, and only a few retainers remained 
in the house. Prince Rupert was received at the 
entrance by Lady Sidmouth, who had at her side 
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her daughter^ a girl of fourteen, whom Harry thought 
the most beautiful creature he had ever seen. The 
Prince alighted, and doffing his broad plumed hat, 
kissed the lady's hand, and conducted her into the 
house again, Harry doing the same to her daughter. 

•You must pardon a rough reception,' the lady 
said to the Prince. ' Had I had notice of your com-s 
ing, I would have endeavoured to receive you in a 
manner more befitting ; but hearing from one of my 
retainers, who happened to be in the village when 
you arrived, of your coming, I thought that the 
accommodation — poor as it is — ^would be better than 
that which you could obtain there.' 

Prince Rupert replied gaily, and in a few minutes 
they were seated at supper. The conversation was 
lightly kept up, when, suddenly, a tremendous crash 
was heard, shouts of alarm were raised, and a re- 
tainer rushed into the hall, saying that the place 
was attacked by a force of Roundheads. 

* Defence is hopeless,* the lady said, as Prince 
Rupert and Harry drew their swords. * There are 
but five or six old men here, and the door appears 
to be already yielding. There is a secret chamber 
here, where you can defy their search.* 

Prince Rupert, dreading above all things to be 
taken prisoner, and seeing that resistance would be, 
as their hostess said, vain, followed her into an 
adjoining room hung with arras. Lifting this, she 
showed a large stone. Beneath it, on the floor, was 
a tile, in no way differing from the others. She 
pressed it, and the stone, which was but slight, turned 
on a hinge, and disclosed an iron door. This she 
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opened with a spring, showing a small room within, 
with a ladder leading to another above. 

• Mount that,* she said. * You will find in the 
chamber above a large stone. Pull the ladder up 
with you and lower the stone, which exactly fits into 
the opening. Even should they discover this chamber, 
they will not suspect that another lies above it.* 

Prince Rupert, taking a light from her hands, 
hastily mounted, followed by Harry, and pulled the 
steps after him, just as they heard the iron door close. 
It needed the united strength of the Prince and Harry 
to lift the stone, which was a large one, with an iron 
ring in the centre, and to place it in the cavity. Hav- 
ing done this, they looked round. The room was 
about eight feet long by six wide, and lighted by a 
long narrow loophole extending from the ground to 
the roof. They deemed from its appearance that it 
was built in one of the turrets of the building. 

*That was a narrow escape. Master Harry,* the 
Prince said. ' It would have been right bad news for 
my Royal uncle if I had been caught here like a rat 
in a trap. I wonder we heard nothing of a Round- 
head force in this neighbourhood. I suppose that 
they must have been stationed at some place further 
north, and that the news of our passing reached them. 
I trust that they have no suspicion that we are in the 
house ; but I fear, from this sudden attack upon an 
undefended building, that some spy from the village 
must have taken word to them.' 

Lady Sidmouth had just time to return to the hall 
when the doors gave way, and a body of Roundheads 
into the room. They had drawn swords in 
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their hands, and evidently expected an attack. They 
looked round with surprise at seeing only Lady Sid- 
mouth and her daughter. 

* Where is the malignant Rupert ? ' the leader ex- 
claimed. * We have sure news that he rode, attended 
by an officer only, hither, and that he was seen to 
enter your house.' 

• If you want Prince Rupert, you must find him,' the 
lady said, calmly. ' I say not that he has not been 
here ; but I tell you that he is now beyond your reach. 

* He has not escaped,' the officer said, * for the house 
is surrounded. Now, madam, I insist upon your telling 
me where you have hidden him.' 

• I have already told you, sir, that he is beyond 
your reach, and nothing that you can do will wring 
any further explanation from me.' 

The officer hesitated. For a moment he advanced 
a step towards her, with a menacing gesture. But, 
heated as the passions of men were, no violence was 
done to women, and with a fierce exclamation he 
ordered his troopers to search the house. For a 
quarter-of-an-hour they ransacked it high and low, 
overturned every article of furniture, pulling down 
the arras, and tapping the walls with the hilts of 
their swords. 

' Take these two ladies away,* he said to his lieu- 
tenant, * and ride with them at once to Storton. They 
will have to answer for having harboured the Prince.' 

The ladies were immediately taken off, placed on 
pillions behind two troopers, and carried away to 
Storton. In the meantime the search went on, and 
presently the hollow sound given by the slab in the 
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wall was noticed. The spring could not be dis- 
covered, but crowbars and hammers being broughti 
the slab of stone was presently shivered. The dis- 
covery of the iron door behind it further heightened 
their suspicion that the place of concealment was 
found. The door, after a prolonged resistance, was bat- 
tered in. But the Roundheads were filled with fury, on 
entering, to discover only a small, bare cell, with 
no signs of occupation whatever. The search was 
now prolonged in other directions ; but, becoming 
convinced that it was useless, and that the place of 
concealment was too cunningly devised to admit of 
discovery, the captain ordered the furniture to be 
piled together, and setting light to it and the arras 
in several places, withdrew his men from the house, 
saying that if a rat would not come out of his hole, 
he must be smoked in it 

The Prince and Harry from their place of conceal- 
ment had heard the sound of blows against the doors 
below. 

* They have found the way we have gone,' the 
Prince said, * but I think not that their scent is keen 
enough to trace us up here. If they do so, we will sell 
our lives dearly, for I will not be taken prisoner, and 
sooner or later our troop will hear of the Roundheads' 
attack, and will come to our rescue.' 

They heard the fall of the iron door, and the ex- 
clamations and cries with which the Roundheads broke 
into the room below. Then, faintly, they heard the 
sound of voices, and muffled knocks, as they tried the 
walls. Then all was silent again. 

* The hounds are thrown off the scent,' the Prince 
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said. * It will need a clever huntsman to put them 
on it. What will they do next, I wonder ? ' 

Some time passed, and then Harry ex- 
claimed, — 

* I perceive a smell of something burning, your 
Royal Highness.' • 

* Peste 1 methinks I do also,' the Prince said. * I 
had not thought of that. If these rascals have set 
fire to the place, we shall be roasted alive here.' 

A slight wreath of smoke was seen curling up 
through the crevice of the tightly-fitting stone. 

'We will leap out, and die sword in hand,' the 
Prince said ; and seizing the ring, he and Harry 
pulled at it Ere they raised the stone an inch, a 
volume of dense smoke poured up, and they at once 
dropped it into its place again, feeling that their re- 
treat was cut off. The Prince put his sword in its 
scabbard. 

* We must die, my lad/ he said. * A strange death, 
too, to be roasted in a trap. But, after all, whether 
by that, or the thrust of a Roundhead sword, makes 
little difference in the end. I would fain have fallen 
in the field, though.' 

' Perhaps,' Harry suggested, * the fire may not 
reach us here. The walls are very thick, and the 
chamber below is empty.' 

The Prince shook his head. 

* The heat of the fire in a house like this will crack 
stone walls,' he said. 

He then took off his cloak and threw it over the 
stone, pressing it' down tightly to prevent the smoke 
from curling in. Through the loophole they could 
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now hear a roar, and crackling sounds, and a sudden 
glow lit up the country. 

*The flames are bursting through the windows,' 
Harry said. *They will bring our troop down ere long. 

'The troop will do us no good/ Prince Rupert replied. 
* All the King's army could not rescue us. But, at 
least, it would be a satisfaction before we die to see 
these crop-eared knaves defeated.* 

Minute after minute passed, and a broad glare of 
light illumined the whole country around. Through 
the slit they could see the Roundheads keeping guard 
round the house, in readiness to cut off anyone who 
might seek to make his escape, while at a short 
distance off they had drawn up the main body of the 
force. Presently, coming along the road at a rapid 
trot, they saw a body of horse. 

' There are our men,' the Prince exclaimed. 

The Roundheads had seen them too. A trumpet 
was sounded, and the men on guard round the house 
leaped to their horses, and joined the main body, just 
as the Cavaliers charged upon them. The Round- 
heads fought stoutly ; but the charge of the Cavaliers 
was irresistible. Furious at the sight of the house in 
flames, and ignorant of the fate which had befallen 
their Prince and their master's son, they burst upon 
the Roundheads with a force which the latter were 
unable to withstand. For four or five minutes the 
fight continued, and then such of the Roundheads as 
were able clapped spurs to their horses, and galloped 
off, hotly pursued by the Cavaliers. The pursuit was 
a short one. Several of the Cavaliers were gathered 
at the spot where the conflict had taken place, and 
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were, apparently, questioning a wounded man. Then 
the trumpeter who was with them sounded the recall, 
and in a few minutes the Royalist troops came riding 
back. They could see Jacob pointing to the burning 
building, and gesticulating with his arms. Then a 
party dashed up to the house, and were lost to sight. 

The Prince and Harry both shouted at the top of 
their voices, but the roar of the flames and the 
crash of falling beams deadened the sound. The 
heat had by this time become intense. They had 
gradually divested themselves of their clothing, and 
were bathed in perspiration. 

* This heat is terrific,' Prince Rupert said. * I did 
not think the human frame could stand so great a heat. 
Methinks that water would boil were it placed here.' 

This was indeed the case, — the human frame, as is 
now well known, being capable of sustaining a heat 
considerably above that of boiling water. The walls 
were now so hot that the hand could not be borne 
upon them for an instant. 

* My feet are burning I ' the Prince exclaimed. 
' Reach down that ladder from the wall.' 

They laid the ladder on the ground and stood upon 
it, thus avoiding any contact with the hot stone. 

* If this goes on,' Prince Rupert said, with a laugh, 
' there will be nothing but our swords left. We are 
melting away fast, like candles before a fire. Truly I 
did not think that there was so much water in a man 
as has floated down from me during the last half-hour.' 

Harry was so placed that he could command a 
sight through the loophole, and he exclaimed, * They 
are riding away I ' 
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This was indeed the case. The whole building 
was now one vast furnace, and having from the first 
no hope that their friends, if there, could have sur- 
vived, they had, hearing that Lady Sidmouth and her 
daughter had been taken to Storton, determined to ride 
thither to take them from the hands of the Round- 
heads, and to learn from them the fate of their leaders. 
Another two hours passed. The heat was still 
tremendous, but they could not feel that it was 
increasing. Once or twice they heard terrific crashes, 
as portions of the wall fell. They would long since 
have been roasted, were it not for the cool air which 
flowed in through the long loophole, and keeping up 
a circulation in the chamber, lowered the temperature 
of the air within it. At the end of the two hours, 
Harry gave a shout. 

* They are coming back.' 

The light had now sunk to a quiet red glow, so 
that beyond the fact that a party was approaching, 
nothing could be seen. They rode, however, directly 
towards the turret, and then, when they halted, 
Harry saw the figures of two ladies who were pointing 
towards the loophole. Harry now stepped from the 
ladder on to the floor, and shouted at the top of his 
voice through the loophole. The reply came back 
in a joyous shout. 

* We are being roasted alive,* Harry cried. * Get 
ladders as quickly as possible, with crowbars, and 
break down the wall.' 

Men were seen to ride off* in several directions 

instantly, and for the first time a ray of hope 

Jllumined the minds of the Prince and Harry that 
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they might be saved. Half-an-hour later, long ladders 
tied together were placed against the wall, and Jacob 
speedily made his appearance at the loophole. 

* All access is impossible from the other side/ he 
said, ' for the place where the house stood is a red- 
hot furnace. Most of the walls have fallen. We had 
no hope of finding you alive.' 

*We are roasting slowly,' Harry cried. *In 
Heaven's name bring us some water.' 

Soon a bottle of water was passed in through the 
loophole, and then three or four ladders being placed 
in position, the men outside began with crowbars and 
pickaxes to enlarge the loopholes sufficiently for the 
prisoners to escape. It took three hours' hard work, 
at the end of which time the aperture was sufficiently 
wide to allow them to emerge, and utterly exhausted 
and feeling, as the Prince said, * baked to a turn,* they 
made their way down the ladder, being helped on 
either side by the men, for they themselves were too 
exhausted to maintain their feet 
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THE DEFENCE OF AN OUTPOST. 

HE effect of the fresh air and of cordials 
poured down their throats soon restored 
the vigour to Prince Rupert and Harry 
Furness. They were still weak, for the 
great effort which nature had made to resist the force 
of the heat during those long hours had taxed their 
constitutions to the utmost. 

Lady Sidmouth was rejoiced indeed to find them 
alive, for she had made sure that they were lost. It 
was not until she had been placed in a room strongly 
barred, and under a guard at Storton, that she per- 
ceived the light arising from her residence, and 
guessed that the men of the Commons, unable to 
find the hiding-place of Prince Rupert, had set it on 
fire. Then she had knocked loudly at the door; 
but the sentry had given no answer either to that, 
or to her entreaties for a hearing. She soon, indeed, 
desisted from her efforts, for the fire which blazed up 
speedily convinced her that all hope was gone. When 
Jacob and the Royalists arrived, driving out the small 
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remnant of the Roundheads who remained in the 
village, he had found Lady Sidmouth and her 
daughter bathed in tears, under the belief that their 
guests had perished in the old house that they loved 
so well. It was with no hope that they had mounted 
on the instant, and ridden at full gallop to the castle, 
and it was not until they saw that that wall was still 
standing, that even the slighest hope entered their 
minds. Even then it appeared incredible that any- 
one could be alive, and the shout from the loophole 
had surprised almost as much as it had delighted 
them. 

In the course of three or four hours, refreshed and 
strengthened by a hearty breakfast and draughts of 
burgundy, the Prince and Harry mounted their 
horses. Lady Sidmouth determined to remain for 
a few days at one of her tenant's houses, and then to 
go quietly on to Oxford, — for by this time the main 
army of Essex was rapidly moving east, and the 
country would soon be secure for her passage. The 
Prince and Harry rode at full speed to rejoin the 
army. That night, by riding late, they reached it. 
They found that Essex had, in his retreat, surprised 
Cirencester and had passed Farringdon. 

The Prince, with 5000 horse, started, and march- 
ng with great rapidity, got between Reading and 
the enemy, and, near Newbury, fell upon the Parlia- 
ment horse. For several hours sharp skirmishing 
went on, and Essex was forced to halt his army at 
Hungerford. This gave time for the King, who was 
marching at the head of his infantry, to come up. 
The Royal army occupied Newbury, and by the 
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position the)' had taken up, were now between the 
Roundheads and London. 

On the morning of the 20th of September, the out- 
post of each force became engaged, and the battle 
soon raged along the whole line. It was to some 
extent a repetition of the Battle of Edgehill. Prince 
Rupert, with his Cavaliers, swept away the horse of 
the enemy ; but the pikemen of London, who now 
first were tried in combat, forced back the infantry of 
the King. Prince Rupert, returning from the pursuit, 
charged them with all his cavalry ; but so sharply did 
they shoot, and so steadily did the line of pikes hold 
together, that the horse could make no impression 
upon them. 

The night fell upon an undecided battle, and the 
next morning the Roundheads, as at Edgehill, drew 
off from the field, leaving to the Royalists the honour 
of a nominal success, a success, however, which was 
in both cases tantamount to a repulse. 

Three leading men upon the King's side fell, — 
Lords Falkland, Carnarvon, and Sunderland. The 
former, one of the finest characters of the times, may 
be said to have thrown away his life. He was utterly 
weary of the terrible dissensions and war in which 
England was plunged. He saw the bitterness in- 
creasing on both sides daily — the hopes of peace 
growing less and less ; and as he had left the Parlia- 
mentary party, because he saw that their ambition 
was boundless, and that they purposed to set up a 
despotic tyranny, so he must have bitterly grieved at 
seeing upon the side of the King a duplicity beyond 
all bounds, and want of faith which seemed to forbid 
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all hope of a satisfactory issue. Thus, then, when the 
day of Newbury came, Falkland, whose duties in nowise 
led him into the fight, charged recklessly and found 
the death which there can be little doubt he sought. 

Although the Cavaliers claimed Newbury as a 
great victory, instead of advancing upon London they 
fell back as usual to Oxford. 

During the skirmishes, Harry had an opportunity 
of doing a service to an old friend. The Parliament 
horse, although valiant and better trained than that 
of the Royalists, were yet unable to withstand the 
impetuosity with which the latter always attacked, 
the men seeming, indeed, to be seized with a veritable 
panic at the sight of the gay plumes of Rupert's 
gentlemen. In a fierce skirmish between Harry's 
troop and a party of Parliament horse of about 
equal strength, the latter were defeated, and Harry, 
returning with the main body, found a Puritan officer 
dismounted, with his back against a tree, defending 
himself from the attacks of three of his men. Harry 
rode hastily up and demanded his surrender. The 
officer looked up, and to his surprise Harry saw his 
friend Herbert. 

*I am your prisoner, Harry,' Herbert said, as he 
lowered the point of his sword. 

* Not at all I ' Harry exclaimed. ' It would indeed 
be a strange thing, Herbert, were I to make you a 
prisoner. I thought you settled at Abingdon ? ' 

Ordering one of his troopers to catch a riderless 
horse which was galloping near, he spoke for a 
moment or two with his friend, and then, as the horse 
was brought up, he told him to mount and ride. 
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' But ycu may get into trouble for releasing me/ 
Herbert said. 

* I care not if I do,' Harry replied. * But }-ou need 
not be uneasy about me, for Prince Rupert will stand 
my friend, and hold me clear of any complaint that 
may be made. I will ride forward with you a little, 
till you can join your friends,' 

As Harry rode on by the side of Herbert, a 
Royalist officer, one Sir Ralph Willoughby, dashed up. 

* What means this ? ' he exclaimed. * Do I see an 
officer of his majesty riding with one of the Round- 
heads ? This is treason and treachery ! * 

* I will answer to the King, if need be,' Harry said, 
' for my conduct. * I am not under your orders, Sir 
Ralph, and shall use my discretion in this matter. 
This gentleman is as a brother to me.' 

* And I would cut dowTi my brother,' Sir Ralph 
said furiously, *if I found him in the ranks of the 
enemy ! ' 

•Then, sir, we differ,' Harr>' replied, * for that would 
not I. There are your friends,* he said to Herbert, 
pointing to a body of Roundheads at a short distance. 
* Give me your word, however, that you will not draw 
sword again to-day.' 

Herbert readily gave the required promise, and 
riding off, was soon with his friends. Sir Ralph and 
Harry came to high words after he had left ; and the 
matter might then and there have been decided by 
the sword, had not a party of Roundheads, seeing two 
cavalry officers so near to them, charged down, and 
compelled them to ride for their lives. 

The following day, Sir Ralph reported the circum- 
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stance to the General, and he to Prince Rupert. The 
Prince laughed at the charge. 

* Harry Furness/ he said, * is as loyal a gentleman 
as draws sword in our ranks, and as he and I have 
been well nigh roasted together, it were vain indeed 
that any complaint were made to me touching his 
honour. I will speak to him, however, and doubt not 
that his explanation will be satisfactory.' 

The Prince accordingly spoke to Harry, who ex- 
plained the circumstances of his relations with the 
young Roundhead. 

* Had he been a great captain, sir,* Harry said, ' I 
might have deemed it my duty to hold him in durance, 
however near his relationship to myself But as, a 
few weeks since he was but a schoolboy, methought 
that the addition of his sword to the Roundhead cause 
would make no great difference in our chances of 
victory that afternoon. Moreover, I had received his 
pledge that he would not draw sword again in the 
battle.' 

As even yet, although the bitterness was quickly 
increasing, it was far from having reached that point 
which it subsequently attained, and prisoners on both 
sides were treated with respect, no more was said re- 
garding Harry's conduct in allowing his friend to 
escape. But from that moment, between himself and 
Sir Ralph Willoughby, there grew up a strong feeling 
of animosity, which only needed some fitting pretext 
to break out 

It was, indeed, an unfortunate point in the Royal 
cause, that there was very far from being unity among 
those who fought side by side. There were intrigues 
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and jealousies. There were the King's men, who 
would have supported his majesty in all lengths to 
which he might have gone, and who were ever advis- 
ing him to resist all attempts at pacification, and to be 
content with nothing less than a complete defeat of 
his enemies. Upon the other hand, there were the 
grave, serious men, who had drawn the sword with 
intense reluctance, and who desired nothing so much 
as peace — a peace which would secure alike the 
rights of the crown, and the rights of the people. 

They were shocked, too, by the riotous and pro- 
fligate ways of some of the wilder spirits, and deemed 
that their cause was sullied by the reckless conduct 
and wild ways of many of their party. Sir Henry 
Furness belonged to this section of the King's ad- 
herents, and Harry, who had naturally imbibed his 
father's opinions, held himself a good deal aloof from 
the wild, young spirits of the King's party. 

Skirmishes took place daily between the cavalry 
outposts of the two armies. Sir Henry was asked by 
the Prince to send some of his troops across the river 
to watch the enemy, and he chose that commanded by 
Harry, rather for the sake of getting the lad away from 
the temptations and dissipation of Oxford, than to give 
him an opportunity of distinguishing himself. The 
troop commanded by Sir Ralph Willoughby was also 
on outpost duty, and lay at no great distance from the 
village in which Harry quartered his men after cross- 
ing the river. The Roundhead cavalry were known to 
be but three or four miles away, and the utmost 
vigilance was necessary. 

Harry gave orders that the troops should be dis- 
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tributed through the village — five men to a house. 
Straw was to be brought in at night, and laid on the 
floor of the kitchens, and the men were there to sleep, 
with their arms by their sides, ready for instant ser- 
vice. One of each party was to stand sentry over the 
five horses which were to be picketed to the palings 
in front of the house. At the first alarm he was at 
once to awake his comrades, who were to mount in* 
stantly, and form in column in the street. Two 
pickets were placed three hundred yards from the 
village, and two others a quarter of a mile farther in 
advance. Harry and Jacob took up their residence 
in the village inn, and arranged alternately to visit 
the pickets and sentries every two hours. 

'They shall not catch us napping, Jacob. This 
is my first command on detached duty. You and 
I have often remarked upon the reckless ways of 
our leaders. We have an opportunity now of carry- 
ing our own ideas into effect.' 

At three o'clock Jacob visited the outposts. All 
was still, and nothing had occurred to give rise to 
any suspicion of the vicinity of an enemy. Half-an- 
hour later one of the advanced pickets galloped 
in. They heard, he said, a noise as of a large 
body of horse, away to the right, and it seemed as 
if it was proceeding towards Chalcombe, the village 
where Sir Ralph Willoughby's troop was quar- 
tered. Two minutes later, thanks to Harry's 
arrangements, the troop were mounted and in readi- 
ness for action. 

The first faint dawn of day had begun. Suddenly 
the stillness was broken by the sound of pistol shots 
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and shoat5 from the ciircctioo of Chalmoibc; which 
lay a mile away. 

* It 15 likely/ Harr>- said^ ' that Sir Ralph has been 
caught napping. He is brave, but he is reckless, and 
the discipline of his troop is of the slackest. Let us 
ride to his rescue.' 

The troop filed out from the village, and turned 
down the side road leadii^ to Chalcombe. Harry set 
spurs to his horse and led the column at a gallop. 
The sound of shots continued without intermission, 
and presently a bright light shot up. 

' Methinks/ Harry said to Jacob, 'the Roundheads 
have caught our men asleep, and it is an attack upon 
the houses rather than a cavalry fight' 

It was scarcely five minutes from the time they 
started, when they approached the village. By the 
light of a house which had been set on fire, Harry 
saw that his conjecture was well founded. The 
Roundheads were dismounted, and were attacking 
the houses. 

Halting just outside the village, Harry formed his 
men with a front across the whole road, and directed 
the lines to advance, twenty yards apart Then, 
placing himself at their head, he gave the word, and 
charged down the street upon the Roundheads. The 
latter, occupied by their attack upon the houses, were 
unconscious of the presence of their foe until he was 
close ui)on them, and were taken utterly by surprise. 
Tlu: force of the charge was irresistible, and the 
KouiulheiulH, dispersed and on foot, were cut down 
In all directions. Groups of twos and threes stood 
together and attempted resistance, but the main body 
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thought only of regaining their horses. In three 
minutes after the Royalists entered the village, the 
surviving Roundheads were in full flight, hotly 
pursued by the victorious Cavaliers. These being 
for the most part better mounted, overtook and slew 
many of the Roundheads, and not more than half the 
force which had set out returned to their quarters at 
Didcot. The pursuit continued to within half-a-mile 
of that place, and then Harry, knowing that there 
was a force of Roundhead infantry there, drew off 
from the pursuit, and returned to Chalcombe. He 
found that more than half of Sir Ralph Willoughby's 
men had been killed, many having been cut down 
before they could betake themselves to their arms, 
those quartered in the inn, and at two or three of the 
larger houses, having alone maintained a successful 
resistance until the arrival of succour. 

Sir Ralph Willoughby was furious. The disaster 
was due to his own carelessness in having contented 
himself with placing two pickets in advance of the 
village, and permitting the whole remainder of his 
force to retire to bed. Consequently the picket, on 
riding in upon the approach of the enemy, were 
unable to awake and call them to arms before the 
Roundheads were upon them. In his anger he 
turned upon Harry, and fiercely demanded why he 
had not sent him news of the approach of the enemy. 

* You must have known it,' he said. ' Your men 
were all mounted and in readiness, or they could not 
have arrived here so soon. You must have been close 
at hand, and only holding off in order that you might 
boast of having come to my relief.' 
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llarry, indignant at these words, turned on heel 
witliout deigning to give an answer to the angry man, 
iitid at once rode back to his own quartern Two 
hours later Prince Rupert rode up. The firing had 
brrii reported, and Prince Rupert had ridden with 
fi body of horse to Chalcombc. Here he had 
lu iinl Sir Ralph Willoughby's version of the story. 
Mild had requested that officer to ride with him to 
lUiiy's quarters. The Prince, with several of his 
pniu ipal otliccrs, alighted at the inn, outside which 
lluMv I evolved him. Prince Rupert led the way 
Into ihr house. 

•Ma^trr iMirncss/ he said, *Sir Ralph Willoughby 
(ii«iiir*4 vou of having played him false, and left his 
prtitv to W cirstroycd on account of the quarrel ex- 
ibUii^ brtwriMi you, touching that affair at Newbury. 
Whrtl liuvr ynu to say to this? He alleges that you 
iiiiut liavr hi'i-ii ilosc at hand, and moved not a finger 
III buvr him until half his troop was destroyed.' 

*lt lis wholly f.ilso, sir,' Harry said. * Seeing that 
tliiM-nciny wen? so dosr, I had placed my pickets well 
in udvtinc(*, and ordered my men to lie down in their 
clotlicri, with their <irms beside them, on straw in the 
kitchens, ready to mount at a moment's warning. I 
(|uartered five in each house, having their horses 
fastened in front, and one of each party stationed at 
the door, where he could observe the horses and 
wake tlie men on the instant. Thus, when my 
pickets came in with the news that troops were 
heard moving towards Chalcombe, my troop was in 
less than in two minutes in the saddle. As we rode 
out of the village we heard the first shot, and five 
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minutes later charged the Roundheads in the streets 
of the village. Had we not hastened, methinks that 
neither Sir Ralph Willoughby nor any of his troops 
would have been alive now to tell the tale. You can 
question, sir, my lieutenant, or any of my troopers, 
and you will hear that matters went precisely as I 
have told you.' 

* You have done well indeed, Master Furness,* 
Prince Rupert said warmly, * and I would that many 
of my other officers showed the same circumspection 
and care as you have done. Now, Sir Ralph, let me 
hear what arrangements you made against surprise.* 

* I set pickets in front of the village,' Sir Ralph 
.said sulkily. 

'And what besides?' the Prince asked. 'Having 
done that, did you and your officers and men go 
quietly to sleep, as if the enemy were a hundred 
miles away ? * 

Sir Ralph was silent. 

* Fie, for shame, sir I ' the Prince said sternly. 
* Your own carelessness has brought disaster upon 
'you, and instead of frankly owning your fault, and 
thanking Master Furness for having redeemed your 
error, saved the remnant of your troop, and defeated 
the Roundheads heavily, your jealousy and envy of 
the lad have wrought you to bring false accusations 
against him. Enough, sir,' he said peremptorily, see- 
ing the glance of hatred which Sir Ralph cast towards 
Harry. * Sufficient harm has been done already by 
your carelessness — see that no more arises from your 
bad temper. I forbid this quarrel to go further; until 
the King's enemies are wholly defeiated there must 
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be no quarrels between his friends. And should I 
hear of any further dispute on your part with Master 
Furness I shall bring it before the King, and obtain 
his warrant for your dismissal from this army.' 

The following day Harry and his troop moved 
farther down the river, the enemy having fallen back 
from Didcot. He was placed at a village where there 
was a ford across the river. The post was of import- 
ance, as its position prevented the enemy from 
making raids into the country, where stores of provi- 
sions and cattle had been collected for the use of the 
army at Oxford. Harry's force was a small one for 
the defence of such a post ; but there appeared little 
danger of an attack, as Prince Rupert, with a large 
force of cavalry, lay but a mile or two distant. A few 
days after their arrival, however. Prince Rupert started 
with his horse to drive back a party of the enemy whom 
he heard were lying some miles north of Reading. 

* Prince Rupert never seems to have room for two 
ideas in his head at the same time,* Jacob said. 'The 
moment he hears of an enemy off he rides at full 
gallop, forgetting that he has left us alone here. It is 
well if the Roundheads at Reading do not sally out 
and attack us, seeing how useful this ford would be to 
them.' 

* I agree with you, Jacob, and we will forthwith set 
to work to render the place as defensible as we may.* 

* We had best defend the other side of the ford, if 
they advance,' Jacob said. * We could make a far 
better stand there.' 

* That is true, Jacob; but though we could there 
bar them from entering our country, they, if they ob- 
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tained the village, would shut the door to our entering 
theirs. No, it is clear that it is our duty to defend the 
village as long as we can, if we should be attacked/ 

Harry now set his men to work to make loopholes 
in the cottages and enclosure walls, and to connect 
the latter by banks of earth, having thorn branches 
set on the top. Just at the ford itself stood a large 
water-mill, worked by a stream, which here ran into 
the river. Harry placed sacks before all the windows, 
leaving only loopholes through which to fire. Some 
of the troop carried pistols only ; others had car- 
bines ; and some, short, wide-mouthed guns, which 
carried large charges of buckshot. Pickets were sent 
forward a mile towards Reading. 

Early in the afternoon these galloped in with the 
news that a heavy column of infantry and cavalry, 
with two pieces of artillery, were approaching along 
the road. Harry at ojice despatched a messenger, 
with orders to ride until he found Prince Rupert, to 
tell him of the state he was in, and ask him to hurry 
to his assistance, giving assurance that he would hold 
the village as long as possible. All now laboured 
vigorously at the works of defence. Half-an-hour 
after the alarm had been given, the enemy were seen 
approaching. 

* There must be over five hundred men, horse and 
foot,' Jacob said, as from the upper story of the mill 
he watched with Harry the approach of the enemy. 

* With fifty men we shall never be able to defend the 
circuit of the village.' 

* Not if they attack all round at once,' Harry agreed. 

* But probably they will fall upon us in column, and 
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behind sr:?ne walls we can do much. We must keep 
Chen: cut as Icc^ as we can : then fall back here, and 
surround ourselves with a ring of fire.' 

As 5«x}n as it was known that the enemy were 
approaching. Harry had gi\-en orders that all the 
inhabitants should e\'acuate their hoases and cross 
the ri\-er. takin^;^ with them such valuables as they 
could carry. There w^re several horses and carts in 
the \'illa^e, and these were at once put in requisi- 
tion, and the people crossing and recrosstng the river 
rapidly carried most of their linen and other valu- 
ables over in safet\'. the men continuing to labour for 
the preservation of their goods, e\-en after the fight 
commenced. 

The Roundheads halted about four hundred }'^rds 
from the village. Just as they did so, there i*-as a 
trampling of horses, and Sir Ralph Willoughby, with 
his troop, now reduced to thirtj- strong, rode into the 
village. He drew up his horse before Harry. 

* Master Fumess,* he said, * Prince Rupert has for- 
bidden me to test your courage in the way gentlemen 
usually do so. But there is now a means open. Let 
us see which will ride farthest — ^>-ou or I — into the 
ranks of yonder horsemen.* 

Harry hesitated a moment ; then he said, g^vely, — 
' My life is not my own to throw away, Sir Ralph. 
My orders are to hold this place. That I can best do 
on foot, for even if our troops united were to rout 
the enemy's cavalry, their footmen would still remain, 
and would carry the village. No, sir, my duty is to 
fight here/ 

* I always thought you a coward ! ' Sir Ralph ex- 
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claimed ; * now I know it,* and, with a taunting laugh, 
he ordered his men to follow him, issued from the 
village, and prepared, with his little band, to charge 
the Roundhead horse, about a hundred and fifty strong. 

Just as they formed line, however, the enemy's 
guns opened, and a shot struck Sir Ralph full in the 
chesty hurling him, a shattered corpse, to the ground. 

His men, dismayed at the fall of their leader, drew 
rein. 

* Fall back, men,' Harry shouted from behind, 
'fall back, and make a stand here. You must be 
cut to pieces if you advance.' 

TJie troop, who had no other officer with them, at 
once obeyed Harry's orders. They had heard the 
conversation bet\veen him and their leader, and 
although prepared to follow Sir Ralph, who was 
the landlord of most of them, they saw that Harry 
was right, and that to attack so numerous a body of 
horse and foot, was but to invite destruction. 








CHAPTER IX. 



A STUBBORN DEFENCE. 

HALF-DOZEN or so of Sir Ralph 

Willoughby's troopers declared that now 
their lord was dead they would fight 
no further, and straightway rode off 
through the village and across the ford. The rest, 
however, seeing that a brave fight against odds was 
about to commence, declared their willingness to put 
themselves under Harry's orders. They were at once 
dismounted and scattered along the line of defences. 
After the Roundhead cannon had fired a few shots, 
their cavalry charged, thinking to ride into the village. 
But the moment Sir Ralph's troopers had re-entered 
it, Harry had heaped up across the road a quantity of 
young trees and bushes which he had cut in readiness. 
Not a shot was fired until the horsemen reached this 
obstacle, and then so heavy a fire was poured upon 
tliem, as they dismounted and tried to pull it asunder, 
that, with a loss of many men, they were forced to 
retreat. 
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The infantry now advanced, and a severe fight began. 
Harry's eighty men, sheltered behind their walls, in- 
flicted heavy damage upon the enemy, who, however, 
pressed on stoutly, one column reaching the obstruc- 
tion across the road, and labouring to destroy it. All 
the horses, with the exception of twenty, had been 
sent across the ford, and when Harry saw that in spite 
of the efforts of his men the enemy were destroying 
the abattis, he mounted twenty men upon these horses, 
placing Jacob at their head. Then he drew off as 
many defenders from other points as he could, and 
bade these charge their pistols and blunderbusses to 
the mouth with balls. As the enemy effected a breach 
in the abattis and streamed in, Jacob with his horse 
galloped down upon them at full speed. The reserve 
poured the fire of their heavily-loaded pieces upon 
the mass still outside, and then aided Jacob's horse 
by falling suddenly on those within. So great was 
the effect that the enemy were driven back, and the 
column retired, the breach in the abattis being hastily 
filled up, before the cavalry, who were waiting the 
opportunity, could charge down upon it. 

In the meantime, however, the enemy were forcing 
their way in at other points, and Harry gave word for 
the outside line of houses to be fired. The thatched 
roofs speedily were in flames, and as the wind was 
blowing from the river, dense clouds of smoke rolled 
down upon the assailants. It was now only the in- 
tervals between the houses which had to be defended, 
and for an hour the stubborn resistance continued, 
the Royalist troops defending each house with its en- 
closure to the last, and firing them as they retreated, 
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their own loss being trifling in comparison with that 
which they inflicted upon their assailants. 

At last the whole of the defenders were gathered in 
and round the mill. This was defended from attack 
by the mill stream, which separated it from the vills^e* 
and which was crossed only by the road leading down 
to the ford. The bridge was a wooden one, and this 
had been already partly sawn away. As soon as the 
last of the defenders crossed, the remainder of the 
bridge was chopped down. Along the line of the stream 
Harry had erected a defence, breast high, of sacks of 
wheat from the mill. The enemy, as they straggled 
out through the burning village, paused, on seeing the 
strong position which yet remained to be carried. 
The mill stream was rapid and deep, and the ap- 
proaches swept by the fire from the mill. There was 
a pause, and then the cannon were brought up and 
fire opened upon the mill, the musketry keeping up 
an incessant rattle from every wall and clump of 
bushes. 

The mill was built of wood, and the cannon shot went 
through and through it. But Harry directed his men 
to place rows of sacks along each floor facing the enemy, 
and lying down behind these to fire through holes 
pierced in the planks. For half-an-hour the cannonade 
continued, and then the enemy were seen advancing, 
carrying beams and the trunks of small trees, to make 
a bridge across the stream. Had Harry's men been 
armed with muskets, it would have been next to im- 
possible for the enemy to succeed in doing this in the 
face of their fire. But the fire of their short weapons 
was wild and uncertain, except at short distances. 
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Very many of the Roundheads fell, but others pressed 
forward bravely, and succeeded in throwing their 
beams across the stream. By this time Harry had 
led out all his force from the mill, and a desperate 
fight took place at the bridge. The enemy lined the 
opposite bank in such force that none of the defenders 
could show their heads above the barricade of sacks, 
and Harry came to the conclusion that further 
resistance was vain. He ordered Jacob to take all 
the men with the exception of ten, and to retire at 
once across the ford. He himself with the remainder 
would defend the bridge till they were fairly across, 
and would then rush over and join them as he might. 

With a heavy heart Jacob was preparing to obey 
this order, when he heard a loud cheer, and saw Prince 
Rupert, heading a large body of horse, dash into the 
river on the other side. The enemy saw him too. 
There was an instant cessation of their fire, and 
before Prince Rupert had gained the bank, the Round- 
heads were already in full retreat for Reading. The 
bridge was hastily repaired, and the Prince pursued 
for some distance, chasing their cavalry well-nigh 
into Reading. Their infantry, however, held together, 
and regained that town in safety. 

Upon his return. Prince Rupert expressed his warm 
admiration at the prolonged and gallant defence 
which Harry had made, and said that the oldest 
soldier in the army could not have done better. At 
Harry's request, he promised the villagers that the 
next day money should be sent out from the King's 
treasury to make good the losses which they had 
sustained. Then he left a strong body of horse to 
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hold the village, and directed Harry to ride with him 
with his troop to Oxford. 

* I have a mission for you, Master Fumess/ he said, 
as they rode along. * I have already told His Majesty 
how coolly and courageously you conducted yourself 
in that sore strait in which we were placed together. 
The King has need of a messenger to Scotland. The 
mission is a difficult one, and full of danger. It 
demands coolness and judgment as well as courage. 
I have told His Majesty that, in spite of your youth, 
you possess these qualities, but the King was inclined 
to doubt whether you were old enough to be en- 
trusted with such a commission. After to-day's 
doings he need have no further hesitation. I spoke to 
your father but yesterday, and he has given consent 
that you shall go, the more readily, mcthinks, be- 
cause the good Cavalier thinks that the morals and 
ways of many of our young officers to be in no wise 
edifying for you, and I cannot but say that he is right. 
What sayest thou ? * 

Harry expressed his willingness to undertake any 
mission with which he might be charged. He thought 
it probable that no great movements would be under- 
taken in the south for some time, and with a lad's 
natural love of adventure, was pleased at the thought 
of change and variety. 

The Scots were at this time arranging for a close 
alliance with the Parliament, which had sent emis- 
saries to Edinburgh to negotiate a Solemn League 
and Covenant. Sir Henry Vane, who was an Inde- 
pendent, had been forced to accede to the demand of 
the Scotch Parliament, that the Presbyterian religious 
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system of Scotland should be adopted as that of 
England, and after much chaffering for terms on both 
sides, the document was signed, and was to bind 
those who subscribed it to endeavour, without respect 
of persons, to extirpate Popery and Prelacy. 

On the 2Sth of September, nearly a week after the 
battle of Newbury, all the members of Parliament still 
remaining in London assembled in St Margaret's 
Church, and signed the Solemn League and Covenant ; 
but even at this moment of enthusiasm, the parties 
were not true to each other. The Scotch expected 
that Presbyterianism would be introduced into Eng- 
land, and that Episcopacy would be entirely abolished. 
The English members, however, signed the declara- 
tion with the full intent of preserving their own re- 
ligion, that of a form of Episcopacy, altered much 
indeed from that of the Church of England, but still 
differing widely from the Scotch system. 

The King had many adherents in Scotland, chief of 
whom was the Earl of Montrose, a most gallant and 
loyal nobleman. 

Upon the day after the fight in the village, the 
King, on Prince Rupert's recommendation, appointed 
Harry Furness to bear despatches to the Earl, and 
as he was going north. Prince Rupert placed Lady 
Sidmouth and her daughter under his charge to 
convey to the army of the Earl of Newcastle, under 
whom her husband was at this time engaged. 

Upon asking what force he should take with him, 
the Prince said that he had better proceed with his 
own troop, as an escort to the ladies, as far as the 
camp of Newcastle, filling up the places of those who 
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had fallen in the skirmishes and fight of Newbuiy with 
other men, so as to preserve his full tale of fifty 
troopers. When he had fulfilled the first part of his 
mission, he was to place his troop at the Earl's ser^ 
vice until his return, and to proceed in such manner 
and disguise as might seem best to him. 

Harry started for the north in high spirits, feel- 
ing very proud of the charge confided to him. Lady 
Sidmouth and her daughter were placed in a light 
litter between two horses. Harry took his place 
beside it. Half the troop, under the command 
of the lieutenant, rode in front ; the other half 
followed. So they started for the north. It was a 
long journey, as they were forced to avoid many 
towns occupied by Roundheads. Upon the fourth 
day of their journey, they suddenly heard the explo- 
sion of pistols, and the shouts of men in conflict 
Harry ordered his lieutenant to ride forward with 
half the troop to some rising ground just in front, and 
there they saw a combat going on between a party of 
Cavaliers and a force of Roundheads, much superior 
to them in numbers. Harry joined the lieutenant, 
and sending back a man with orders to the remaining 
half of the troop to form a guard round the litter, he 
headed the advance party, and the five-and-twenty 
men rode headlong down into the scene of conflict 
It was a sharp fight for a few minutes, and then the 
acccssioQ of strength which the Cavaliers had gained 
gave them the superiority, and the Roundheads fell 
back, but in good order. 

• You arrived just in time, sir,' the leader of the 
engaged said. *I am Master John Chilling- 
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worth, and am marching to Hardley House, which the 
Puritans are about to besiege. There is no time to 
delay, for see you not on yonder hill the gleam of 
pikes ? That is the enemy's footmen. It is only an 
advanced party of their horse with which we have had 
this affair. You cannot go forward in this direction. 
There is a strong body of Roundheads lying a few 
miles to the north.' 

Harry rode back to Lady Sidmouth, and after a 
consultation with her and with Master Chillingworih, 
they decided to throw themselves into Hardley House, 
where the addition of strength which they brought 
might enable them to beat off the Roundheads, and 
then to proceed on their way. They learned indeed 
from a peasant that several bodies of Roundheads 
were advancing from various directions, and that 
Hardley House was strong and well defended. Of 
the choice of evils, therefore, they thought this to be 
the lightest, and, after an hour's hard riding, they 
arrived before its walls. It was an old castellated 
building, with bastions and walls capable of standing 
a siege. The party were gladly received by the 
master, Sir Francis Burdett, who had placed his 
castle in a posture of defence, but was short of men. 
Upon the news of the approach of the enemy, he had 
hastily driven a number of cattle into the yard, and 
had stores of provision sufficient to stand a siege for 
some time. 

In a short time the Parliament force, consisting of 
five hundred footmen and two hundred horse, ap- 
peared before the castle, and summoned it to 
surrender. Sir Francis refused to do so, and fired 
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a gun in token of defiance. Soon a train was seen 
approaching in the distance, and four guns were 
dragged by the enemy to a point of high ground near 
the castle. Here the Roundheads began to throw up 
a battery, but were mightily inconvenienced while do- 
ing so by the guns of the castle, which shot briskly 
against them. Working at night, however, in two 
days they completed the battery, which, on the third 
morning, opened fire upon the castle. The guns were 
much heavier than those upon the walls, and the shot, 
directed at a curtain between two towers, battered the 
stone sorely. The Parliament footmen were drawn 
back a space from the walls so as to avoid the fire of 
muskets from the defenders. There were in all in the 
castle about two hundred men, one hundred having 
been collected before the arrival of the troops of horse. 
These determined upon making a desperate resistance 
when the wall should give way, which would, they 
doubted not, be upon the following day. Ever>'- 
thing that could be done was tried to hinder the 
destruction made by the enemy's shot. Numbers of 
sacks were' filled with earth, and lowered from the 
walls above so as to hang in regular order before 
it, and so break the force of the shot. This had 
some effect, but gradually the wall crumbled be- 
neath the blows of the missiles from the Roundhead 
guns. 

' We arc useless here, save as footmen,' Harry said 
that night to his host. * There is a postern gate, is 
there not, behind the castle? Mcthinks that if we 
could get out in the dark unobserved, and form close 
to the walls, so that their pickets lying around might 
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not suspect us of purposing to issue forth, we might, 
when daylight dawned, make an attack upon their 
guns, and if we could spike these, the assault would 

probably cease/ 

The attempt was determined upon. The Round- 
head infantry were disposed behind as well as in front 
of the castle, so as to prevent the escape of the be- 
sieged ; but the camp was at a distance of some four 
hundred yards. The chains of the drawbridge across 
the moat were oiled, as were the bolts of the doors, 
and at three in the morning the gate was opened, 
and the drawbridge lowered across the moat. A 
thick layer of sacks was then placed upon the draw- 
bridge. The horses' hoofs were also muffled with 
sacking, and then, one by one, the horses were led 
out, the drawbridge was drawn up again, and all was 
quiet. No sound or motion in the Puritan camp 
betrayed that their exit was observed, and they could 
hear the challenges of the circuit of sentries passed 
from man to man. 

When the first streak of dawn was seen in the east, 
the troop mounted their horses, and remained quiet 
until the light should be sufficient to enable them to 
see the nature of the ground over which they would 
have to pass. This they would be able to do before 
they themselves were observed, standing as they were 
close under the shadow of the walls of the castle. As 
soon as it was sufficiently light, the trumpets sounded, 
and with a burst they dashed across the country. 
Heeding not the bugle calls in the camp of the Puritan 
infantry, they rode straight at the guns. These were 
six hundred yards distant, and before the artillerymen 
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could awake to their danger, the Royalists were upon 
them. Those that stood were cut down, and in a 
minute the guns were spiked. Then the cavalry 
swept round, and as the Puritan horse hastily formed 
up, they charged them. Although but half their 
numbers, they had the superiority in the surprise at 
which they took their foes, and in the fact of the 
latter being but half armed, not having had time to 
put on their breastplates. The combat was a short 
one, and in a few minutes the Puritans were flying 
in all directions. The pikemen were now approaching 
on either side in compact bodies, and against these 
Harry knew that his horsemen could do nothing. He 
therefore drew them off from the castle, and during 
the day circled round and round the place, seizing 
several carts of provisions destined for the wants of 
the infantry, and holding them in a sort of leaguer. 

That night, finding that their guns were disabled, 
their horse defeated, and themselves cut off, the rebel 
infantry drew off, and gave up the siege of the place. 
The next morning the cavalry re-entered the castle 
in triumph, and having received the hearty thanks of 
Sir Francis Burdctt, and leaving with him the troop 
of Master Chillingworth, who intended to remain 
there, Harry proceeded on his way north, and reached 
York without further adventure. 

During the ten days that they had journeyed to- 
gether, Lady Sidmouth had been greatly pleased 
with the attention and character of Harry Furness. 
He was always cheerful and courteous, without any 
of that light tone of flippancy which distinguished 
gthe young Cavaliers of the period, and her little 
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daughter was charmed with her companion. Harry 
voeeivod the hearty thanks of Sir Henry Sidmouth 
Ak the care with which he had conducted his wife 
through the dangers of the journey, and then, having 
so far discharged his duty, he left his troop at York, 
aad started for Scotland. 

On the way he had discussed with Jacob the measures 
whieh he intended to take for his journey north. 
Jacob had b^ged earnestly to accompany him, and 
as Harry deemed that his shrewdness might be of great 
use, he determined to take him with him, a^ well as 
another of his troop. The latter was a merry fellow, 
named William Long. He was of grave and sober 
demeanour, and never smiled, even while causing 
his hearers to be convulsed with laughter. He had 
a keen sense of humour, was a ready-witted and 
courageous fellow, and had frequently distinguished 
himself in the various skirmishes. He was the son 
of a small tenant of Sir Henry Furness. His farm 
was near the Hall, and, although three or four years 
older than Harry, he had as a boy frequently accom- 
panied him when out hawking, and in other amuse- 
ments. Harry felt that, with two attached and faith- 
ful comrades like these, he should be able to make 
his way through many dangers. At York he had 
procured for himself and his followers suits of clothes 
of a grave and sober cut, such as would be worn by 
yeomen ; and here they laid aside their Cavalier gar- 
ments, and proceeded northwards. They travelled 
quietly forward as far as Durham, and then went 
west, as Berwick was held for the Parliament. They 
carried weapons, for at that time none travelled 

I 
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ur.arnied ar.i the country thnx^ vhich they had 
to pa^s vas greatly disturbed, the moss titoopeis 
having taken ad\'anta^ ct the disorders of the times 
to renew the habits of their forefathers, and to make 
raids upon their southern neighbours, and carry off 
cattle and horses. They carried with them but little 
mone>% a >ma'.l quantity- in their valises^ and a few 
gold pieces concealed about their persons, each 
choosing a different receptacle* so that in case of 
pillage some at least might retain sufficient to cany 
them on their way. Avoiding the large towns, where 
alone the>' would be likely to be questioned, they 
cro5^sed the border, and rode into Scotland. 

Upon the day after their crossing the frontier, they 
saw a body of horsemen approaching them. These 
dre^v up when they reached them, Harry having 
previously warned his comrades to offer no resist- 
ance, as the party were too strong for them, and his 
mission was too important to allow the King's cause 
to be hazarded by any foolish acts of pugnacity, 

*Are you for the King or the Kirk?' the leader 
asked. 

'Neither for one nor the other,' Harry said. *We 
are peaceable yeomen travelling north to buy cattle, 
and we meddle not in the disputes of the time.' 

* Have you any news from the south ? ' 

• Nothing,' Harry replied. * We come from Durham, 
and since the news of the battle of Newbury, no 
tidings have come of importance.' 

The man looked inquisitively at the horses and 
valises ; but Harry had chosen three stout ponies 
sufficiently good to carry them, but offering no 
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temptations to pillagers, and the size of the valises 
promised but little from their contents. 

'Since you are riding north to buy cattle/ the 
leader said, 'you must have money with you, and 
money is short with us in these bad times.' 

'We have not,' Harry said; 'judging it possible 
that we might meet with gentlemen who felt the 
pressure of the times, we have provided ourselves 
with .sufficient only to take us up to Kelso, where 
dwells our correspondent, who will, we trust, have 
purchased and collected sufficient cattle for us to 
take south when we shall learn that a convoy of 
troops is travelling in this direction, for we would 
not place temptation in the way of those whom we 
might meet.' 

* You are a fellow of some humour,' the leader said, 
grimly. * But it is evil jesting on this side of the border.' 

' I jest not,' Harry said. ' There is a proverb in 
Latin, with which doubtless your worship is acquainted, 
to the effect that an empty traveller may sing before 
robbers, and, although far from including you and 
your worshipful following in that category, yet we 
may be pardoned for feeling somewhat light-hearted, 
because we are not overburdened with money.' 

The leader looked savagely at the young man ; 
but seeing that his demeanour and that of his 
followers was resolute, that they carried pistols at 
their holsters and heavy swords, and deeming that 
nothing but hard knocks would come of an attack 
upon them, he surlily bade his company follow him, 
and rode on his way again. 




CHAPTER X. 



THE COMMISSIONER OF THE CONVENTtON. 




T Kelao Harry procured ehang^es of gar- 
mentS) attiring himself as a Lowland 
farmer, and his companions as two drovers. 
They were, as before, mounted ; but the 
costume of English farmers could no longer have been 
supportedby any plausible story. They learned that 
upon the direct road north, they should find many 
bodies of Scotch troops, and therefore made for the 
coast. Two days* riding brought them to the little 
port of Ayton. 

After taking their supper in the common room of 
the hostelry, there was a stir outside, and three men, 
attired as Puritan preachers, entered the room. Mine 
host received them with courtesy, but with none of 
the eager welcome usually displayed to guests; for 
these gentry, although feared — for their power was 
very great at the time — were by no means loved, and 
their orders at a hostelry were not likely to swell the 
purse of the host. Stalking to an unoccupied table 
next to that at which Harry and his party were sit- 
ting, they took their seats and called for supper. 
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Hany made a sign to his companions to continue 
talking together^ while he listened attentively to the 
conversation of the men behind him. He gathered 
from their talk that they were Commissioners proceed- 
ing from tlw Presbyterian Convention in London to 
discuss with that at Edinburgh upon the points upon 
which they could come to an agreement for a common 
basis of terms. Their talk turned principally upon 
doctrinal questions, upon which Harry's ignorance 
was entire and absolute ; but he saw at once that it 
would do good service to the King if he could in 
iome way prevent these men continuing upon their 
journey, and so for a time arrest the progress of the 
negotiations between the King's enemies in England 
and Scotland, for at this time the preachers were the 
paramount authorities in England. It was they who 
insisted upon terms, they who swayed the councils of 
the nation, and it was not until Cromwell, after over- 
throwing the King, overthrew the Parliament, which 
was for the main part composed of their creatures, 
that the power of the preachers came to an end. It 
would, of course, have been easy for Harry and his 
friends to attack these men during their next day's 
journey, but this would have involved the necessity of 
killing them — from which he shrank — for an assault 
upon three godly men travelling on the high business of 
theConvention to the Scottish capital, would havecaused 
6uch an outcry that Harry could not hope to continue 
on his way without the certainty of discovery and arrest. 

Signing to his comrades to remain in their seats, he 
strolled off towards the port, and there entered a 
public-house, which, by its aspect, was frequented by 
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seafaring men. It was a small room that he 
entered, and contained three or four fishermen, and 
one whom a certain superiority in dress betokened 
to be the captain of a vessel. They were talking 
of the war, and of the probability of the Scottish 
army taking part in it. The fishermen were all of 
the popular party ; but the captain, who seemed a 
jovial fellow, shrugged his shoulders over the religious 
squabbles, and said that, for his part, he wanted 
nothing but peace. 

* Not,' he said, * that the present times do not suit 
me rarely in purse. Men are too busy now to look 
after the doings of every lugger that passes along the 
coast, and never were French goods so plentiful or 
so cheap. Moreover,' he said, * I find that not un- 
frequently passengers want to be carried to France or 
Holland. I ask no questions ; I care not whether 
they go on missions from the Royalists or from the 
Convention ; I take their money ; I land them at 
their destination ; no questions are asked. So the 
times suit me bravely; but for all that I do not 
like to think of Englishmen and Scotchmen arrayed 
against their fellows. I cannot see that it matters 
one jot whether we are predestinate or not pre- 
destinate, or whether it is a bishop who governs a 
certain church or a presbyter. I say let each wor- 
ship in his own way, and not concern himself about 
his fellows. If men would but mind their own affairs 
in religion, as they do in business, it would be better 
for us all.' 

Harry, as he drank the glass of beer he had ordered, 
had joined occasionally in the conversation, not tak- 
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ing any part, but agreeing chiefly with the sea-captain 
in his desire for peace. 

. * I, too/ he said, * have nothing to grumble at My 
beasts fetch good prices for the army, and save that 
there is a want of hands, I was never doing better* 
Still I would gladly see peace established.' 

Presently the fishermen, having finished their 
liquor, retired, and the captain, looking keenly at 
Harry, said, ' Methinks, young sir, that you are not 
precisely what you seem.' 

* That is so,' Harry replied ; * I am on business here, 
it matters not on which side, and it may be that 
we may strike a bargain together.' 

*Do you want to cross the Channel?' the captain 
asked, laughing. * You seem young to have put your 
head in a noose already.' 

* No,' Harry said, * I do not want to cross myself; 
but I want to send some others across. I suppose 
that if a passenger or two were placed on board 
your ship, to be landed in Holland, you would not 
deem it necessary to question them closely, or to 
ascertain whether they also were anxious to arrive 
at that destination ? ' 

* By no means,' the captain replied. * Goods con- 
signed to me will be delivered at the port to which 
they are addressed, and I should consider that with 
passengers as with goods, I must carry them to the 
port for which their passage is taken.' 

* Good,' Harry said ; *if that is the case, methinks 
that when you sail — and,' he asked, breaking off, 
* when do you sail ? ' 

'To-morrow morning, if the wind is fair,' the 
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captain answered. ' But if it would pay me better to 
stop for a few hours, I might do sa' 

•To-morrow night, if you will wait till then/ 
Harry said, * I will place three passengers on board, 
and will pay you your own sum to land them at 
Flushing, or any other place across the water to 
which you may be bound. I will take care that 
they will make no complaints whatever, or address 
any remonstrance to you, until after you have fairly 
put to sea. And then, naturally, you will feel your- 
self unable to alter the course of your ship.' 

' But,' the captain observed, ' I must be assured 
that these passengers who are so anxious to cross 
the water are not men whose absence might cause 
any great bother. I am a simple man, earning 
my living as honestly as the times will allow me 
to do, and I wish not to embroil myself with the 
great parties of the State.' 

' There may be an inquir}*^,* Harry replied ; * but, 
methinks, it will soon drop. They are three preachers 
of London, who are on their way to dispute con- 
cerning points of religion with the divines in Scotland. 
The result of their disputation may perchance be 
that ..an accord may be arrived at between the 
divines of London and Edinburgh ; and, in that 
case, I doubt'not that the army now lying at Dundee 
would move south, and that the Civil War would 
therefore become more extended and cruel than 
ever.' 

The captain laughed. 

* I am not fond of blackbirds on board my ship,' 
be said. *They are ever of ill omen on the sea. 
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But I will risk it for 60 good a cause. It is their 
pestilent religious disputes which have stirred up 
tiie nations to war, and I doubt not that even should 
some time elapse before these gentlemen can again 
hold forth in England, there are plenty of others 
to supply th^ir place.' 

An agreement was speedily arrived at as to the 
terms of passage, for Harry was well provided with 
money, having drawn at Kelso from an agent devoted 
to the Royal cause, upon whom he had letters of 
credit 

The next morning early, Harry went to a carter 
in the town, and hired a cart for the day, leav- 
ing a deposit for its safe return at night. Then, 
mounting their horses, the three Royalists rode 
eff just as the preachers were going forth from the 
inn. The latter continued their course at the grave 
pace suitable to their calling and occupation, con- 
versing vigorously upon the points of doctrine which 
they intended to urge upon their fellows at Edin- 
burgh. Suddenly, just where the road emerged from 
a wood on to a common, three men dashed out, 
and fell upon them. The preachers roared lustily for 
mercy, and invoked the vengeance of the Parliament 
upon those who ventured to interfere with them. 

'We are charged,' one said, 'with a mission to 
the Convention at Edinburgh, and it is as much as 
your heads are worth to interfere with us.' 

*Natheless,' Harry said, *we must even risk our 
heads. You must follow us into the wood, or we 
shall be under the necessity of "blowing out your 
brains." ' 
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Much crestfallen, the preachers followed their 
captors into the wood There they were despoiled 
of their hats and doublets, tied securely by cords, 
gagged, and placed, in spite of their remonstrances 
and struggles, in three huge sacks. 

At midnight, the 'Annette' was lying alongside 
the wharf at Ayton, when a cart drove up. Three 
men alighted from it, and one hailed the captain 
who was standing on deck. 

' I have brought the three parcels thou wottest of,' 
he said. 'They will need each two strong men to 
carry them on board.' 

The captain, with two sailors, ascended to the quay. 

' What have we here ? ' said one of the sailors ; 
* there is some live creature in this sack.' 

•It is a young calf,' Harry said; 'when you arc 
well out to sea you can give it air.' 

The man laughed, for having frequently had 
passengers to cross to the Continent, they shrewdly 
guessed at the truth ; and the captain had already 
told them that the delay of a day would put some 
money into each of their pockets. Having seen the 
three sacks deposited on the deck of the ship, when 
the sails were immediately hoisted, and the ' Annette ' 
glided away on her course seaward, the cart was 
driven round to the house where it had been hired. 
The stipulated price was paid, the deposit returned, 
and the hirer then departed. 

Riding towards Edinburgh, Harry agreed with his 
comrades that as he, as the apparent leader of the 
party, would be the more likely to be suspected and 
arrested, it would be better for the documents of 
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ifrhich they were the carriers, as well as the papers 
found upon the persons of the Puritans, to be en- 
trusted to the charge of Jacob and William Long. 
Harry charged them, in the event of anything 
happening to him, to pay no heed to him whatever, 
but to separate from him and mix with the crowd, 
and then to make their way, as best they might, to 
the Earl of Montrose. 

* It matters nothing,' he said, * my being arrested. 
They can prove nothing against me, as I shall have 
no papers on my body, while it is all important that 
you should get off. The most that they can do to 
me is to send me to London, and a term of im- 
prisonment as a malignant is the worst that will 
befall me.' 

The next day they entered the town by the 
Canongate, and were surprised and amused at the 
busy scene passing there. Riding to an inn, they 
put up their horses and dismounted. Harry purposed 
to remain there for three or four days to learn the 
temper of the people. 

The next morning he strolled out into the streets, 
followed at some little distance by Jacob and William 
Long. He had not the least fear of being recognised, 
and for the time gave himself up thoroughly to the 
amusement of the moment. He had not proceeded 
far, however, when he ran full tilt against a man in 
a black garb, who, gazing at him, at once shouted 
out at the top of his voice, — * Seize this man, he is 
a malignant and a spy,* and to his horror Harry 
discovered the small preacher with whom he had 
twice already been at loggerheads, and who, it seems, 
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had been despatched as a member of a previous 
commission by his party in London. 

In a moment a dozen sturdy hands seized htm 
by his collar. Feeling the utter uselessness of resist- 
ance, and being afraid that should he attempt to 
struggle, his friends might be drawn into the matter, 
Harry quietly proceeded along the street until he 
reached the city guard-house, in a cell of which he 
was thrust. 

*One would think,' he muttered to himself, 'that 
this little preacher is an emissary of Satan himself. 
Go where I will, this lantern-jawed knave is sure 
to crop up, and I feel convinced that until I have 
split his skull, I shall have no safety. I thought 
I had freed myself of him for ever when I got out. 
of London ; and here, in the middle of the Scotch 
capital, he turns up as sharp-sighted and as venomous 
as ever.' 

An hour or two later, Harry was removed under 

a guard to the city prison, and in the evening the 

doors were opened and a guard appeared and briefly 

ordered him to follow. Under the escort of four men, 

he was led through the streets to a large building, 

and then conducted to a room in which a number 

of persons, some of them evidently of high rank, 

were sitting. At the head of the table was a man 

of sinister aspect. He had red hair and eyebrows, 

and a foxy, cunning face, and Harry guessed at once 

that he was in the presence of the Earl of Argyll — 

a man who, even more than the rest of his treacherous 

race, was hated and despised by loyal Scotchmen. 

la all their history, a great portion of the Scottish 
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nobles were ever found ready to take English gold, 
and to plot against their country. But the Argylls 
had borne a bad pre-eminence even among these. 
They had hunted Wallace, had hounded down 
Bruce, and had ever been prominent in fomenting 
dissensions in their country; the present Earl was 
probably the coldest and most treacherous of his 
race. 

* We are told,' he said, sternly, to the prisoner, ' that 
you are a follower of the man Charles ; that you have 
been already engaged in plottings among the good 
citizens of London, and we shrewdly suspect that 
your presence here bodes no good to the State. 
What hast thou to say in thy defence ? ' 

•I do not know that I am charged with any 
offence,* Harry said, quietly. *I am an English 
gentleman, who, wishing to avoid the disorders in 
his own country, has travelled north for peace and 
quietness. If you have aught to urge against me 
or any evidence to give, I shall be prepared to con- 
fute it As for the preacher, whose evidence has 
caused my arrest, he hath simply a grudge against 
me for a boyish freak, from which he suffered at the- 
time, when I made my escape from a guard-room in 
London, and his accusation against me is solely the 
result of prejudice.' 

Harry had already, upon his arrival at the gaol, 
been searched thoroughly, having been stripped, and 
even the folds and linings of his garments ripped 
open, to see that they contained no correspondence. 
Knowing that nothing whatever could have been 
found against him, unless, indeed, his followers had- 
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also fallen into the hands of the Roundheads, Hany 
was able to assume a position of injured innocence. 

' Your tone comports not with your condition/ the 
Earl of Argyll said, harshly. * We have found means 
here to make men of sterner mould than thine speak 
the truth, and in the interests of the State we shall 
not hesitate to use them against you also. The tor- 
turer here hath instruments which would tear you limb 
from limb, and, young sir, these will not be spared 
unless that malapert tongue of thine gives us the in-, 
formation we desire to learn.' 

'I decline to answer any questions beyond what 
I have already said/ Harry replied, firmly. ' I tell 
you that I am an English gentleman travelling here 
on my own private business, and it were foul wrong 
for me to be seized and punished upon the suspicion 
of such a one as that man there ; ' and he pointed 
contemptuously to the preacher. 

* You will be brought up again in two days/ the 
Earl said, * and if by that time you have not made 
up your mind to confess all, it will go hard with you. 
Think not that the life of a varlet like you will weigh 
for one moment in the scale with the safety of the 
nation, or that any regard for what you may consider 
in England the usages of war, will prevail here.' 

He waved his hand, and Harry was conducted back 
to gaol, feeling far more uneasy than he had done, 
for he knew that in Scotland very different manners 
prevailed to those which characterised the English. 
In England, throughout the v/ar, no unnecessary 
bloodshed took place, and, up to that time, the only 
persons executed in cold blood had been the two 
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gentlemen convicted of endeavouring to corrupt the 
Parliament in favour of the King. But in Scotland, 
where civil broils were constant, blood was ever 
shed recklessly on both sides ; houses were given to 
the flames ; men, women, and children slaughtered ; 
lands laid waste ; and all the atrocities which civil 
W^, heightened by religious bigotry, could suggest, 
perpetrated. 

Late that evening, the door of the prison opened, 
and a preacher was shown into the room. 

' I have come,' he said, in a nasal tone, ' misguided 
young man, to pray you to consider the wickedness 
of your ways. It is written that the ungodly shall 
perish, and I would fain lead you from the errors of 
your way before it is too late.' 

Harry had started as the speaker began ; but he 
remained immovable until the gaoler closed the door. 

•Jacob,' he exclaimed, * how mad, how imprudent 
of you ! I ordered you specially, if I was arrested, 
to pay no heed, but to make your way north.' 

' I know that you did,' Jacob said. * But you see 
you yourself talked of remaining for three days in 
Edinburgh. Therefore, I knew that there could be 
no pressing need of my journey north ; and hearing 
some whispers of the intention of the Lord President 
to extract from a certain prisoner the news of a plot 
with which he was supposed to be connected, I 
thought it even best to come and see you.' 

' But how have you obtained this garb ? ' Harry 
asked ; ' and how, above all, have you managed to 
penetrate hither ? ' 
f * Truly,' Jacob said, ' I have undertaken a difficult 
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task in thy behalf, for I have tonight to alitor into 
a disputation with many learned divine^ aiKl I droad 
that more than running the risk of meetiiq; the Earl 
of Argyll, who, they say, has tho face of % fojc, wA 
the heart of a devil.' 

' What mean you ? ' Harry asked. 

* After we saw you dragged off bqf the towasmm, qb 
being denounced by that little preacher wboae hft ( 
spoiled in St Paul's Churchyard, we felloved y^ur 
orders, and made back to our hostelry. Th^ft 
William Long and myself talked the matter over. 
In the first place, we took all the papers and docu- 
ments which were concealed about us, and Uftiag a 
board in the room, hid them beneath it, SQ that in 
case of our arrest they would be safe. As we took 
out the documents, the commission which we 
borrowed from the preachers met our eyes, and it 
struck me that, armed with this, we might be 
enabled to do you service. I therefore at once 
purchased cloaks and hats fitting for us as worthy 
divines from London, and then, riding a mile or 
two into the country, we changed our garments, and 
entered the good city of Edinburgh as Ei^lish 
divines. We proceeded direct to the house of the 
Chief Presbyter, to whom the letters of commission 
were addressed, and were received by him with open 
arms. I trust that we played our part rarely, and, 
in truth, the unctiousness and godliness of William 
Long passeth belief, and he plays his part well. 
Looking as he does far older than I — although in 
these days of clean-shaven faces I can make up 
rarely for thirty — he assumed the leading part. The 
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Presbyter would fain have summoned a number of his 
divines for a discussion this evening. But we, plead- 
ing fatigue, begged him to allow us two days of rest 
He has, however, invited a few of his fellows, and we 
are to wrestle with them this evening in argument 
How we shall get out of it I know not, for my head 
is altogether in ignorance of the points in issue. 
However, there was, among the documents of the 
preachers, one setting forth the points in which the 
practice of the sect in England and Scotland differed, 
with the heads of the arguments to be used. We 
have looked through these, and, as well as we could 
understand the jumble of hard words, have endea* 
voured to master the points at issue, so we shall 
to-night confine ourselves to a bare exposition of 
facts, and shall put off answering the arguments of 
the other side until the drawn battle, which will be 
fixed for the day after to-morrow. By the way, 
we accounted for the absence of our colleague by 
saying that he fell sick on the way.' 

* But what is the use of all this risk ?' Harry asked, 
laughing at the thought of his two followers discuss- 
ing theology with the learned divines of the Scotch 
Church. 

* That, in truth,' Jacob said, ' I do not yet exactly 
9ee;.btit I trust that to-morrow we shall have con- 
trived some plan of getting you out of this prison. I 
shall return at the same time to-morrow evening.' 

* How did you get in here ? ' he asked. 

* I had an order from the Chief Presbyter for entry. 
Saying that I believed I knew you, and that my words 
might have some effect in turning you from the evil of 

K 
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your ways, I volunteered to exhort you, and shall give 
such an account of my minion a$ will lead them 
to {jive me a pass to see you again to-morrow night' 

The following evening Jacob again called, this time 
accompanied by William. They brought with them 
another dress similar to their own. Their visit was an 
hour later than upon the preceding evening. 

' I learned/ Jacob said, * that the guard was 
changed at eight o clock, and it is upon this that the 
success of our scheme depends. William will im* 
mediately leave, and as he has been seen to enter by 
the guards without, and by those at the prison gate^ 
he will pass out without questioning. In half-an* 
hour a fresh guard will be placed at both these poinM, 
and you and I will march out together, armed with 
permission for two preachers to pass.' 

The scheme appeared a hopeful one, and William 
took his departure after a few minutes, saying to the 
guards without that he went to fetch a book of 
reference which he needed to convince the hard- 
hearted reprobate within. He left the door partly 
ajar, and the guards without were edified by catch- 
ing snatches of a discourse of exceeding godliness 
and unction, delivered by the preacher to the 
prisoner. 

Presently a trampling without informed Harry 
and Jacob that the guard was being changed, and 
half-an-hour later they opened the door, and Jacob, 
standing for a moment as they went out, addressed 
a few words of earnest exhortation to the prisoner 
supposed to be within, adjuring him to bethink him* 
self whether it was better to sacrifice his life in the 
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caust of a wicked king, than to purchase his freedom 
by forsaking the error of his ways, and turning to the 
true belief. Then, closing the door after him, Jacob 
strode along, accompanied by Harry, to the guard- 
room. They passed through the yard of the prison 
to the gate. There Jacob produced his pass for the 
entrance and exit of two divines, and the guard, 
suspecting no evil, at once suffered them to go forth. 
William had already been to the inn where they 
stopped, and had told the host that he was charged 
to examine the chamber where the persons who abode 
there upon the previous day had stopped. There 
he had taken the various documents from their 
hiding-place, and had made his way from the city. 
Outside the gates he was joined by the others, and 
all, at a speedy but still dignified pace, made their 
way to the spot where the horses were concealed, in 
a little wood in a retired valley. Here they changed 
their dress, and, making a bonfire of the garments 
which they had taken off, mounted their horses, and 
rode for the north. 





CHAPTER XL 



XOXTROSE. 




HEY stopped for the nigiit at a Tillage 
fifteen miles away from EUiinburgfa, and 
after they had had their supper, Harry 
inquired of Jacob how his dispute with 
the divines had passed off the evening before: 
Jacob burst into a fit of laughter. 
' It was the funniest thing you e\'er saw/ he said. 
* Innagine a large room, with the Chief Presb^-ter 
sitting at a table, and eight other men, with sour 
countenances and large turned-down collars and 
bands, sitting round it William Long and I faced 
them at the other end, looking as grave and sancti- 
monious as the rest of them. The proceedings were, 
of course, opened with a lengthy prayer, and then 
the old gentleman in the centre introduced us as the 
Commissioners from London. William rose, and 
having got up by heart the instructions to the Com- 
missioners, he said that he would first briefly intro- 
duce to his fellow divines the points as to which 
differences appeared to exist between the Presbyterians 
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of the north and those of the south, and concerning 
which he was instructed to come to an agreement 
with them. First, he gave a list of the points at 
variance ; then he said that he understood that these, 
quoting from his document, were the views of his 
Scotch brethren ; and he then proceeded to give 
briefly the arguments with which he had been 
furnished. He said that his reverend brother and 
himself were much wearied with long travel, and 
that they would fain defer the debate for another two 
daysy but that in the meantime they would be glad to 
hear the views of their friends. Then did one after 
another of these eight worthy men rise, and for six 
mortal hours they poured forth their views. I do 
not know whether it was most difficult to avoid 
laughter or yawning ; but, indeed. Master Harry, it 
was a weary time. I dared not look at William, for 
he put such grave attention and worshipful reverence 
on his face that you would have thought he had been 
born and bred to the work. When the last of the 
eight had sat down, he rose again, and expressed a 
marvellous admiration of the learning and eloquence 
which his brethren had displayed. Many of their 
arguments, he said, were new to him — and in this, 
indeed, I doubt not he spoke truth — and he per- 
ceived that it would be hard to answer all that they 
had so learnedly adduced. Upon the other hand, 
he had much to say ; but he was willing to allow 
that upon some points he should have difficulty in 
combating their views. He prayed them, therefore, 
to defer the meeting for two days, when he would 
willingly give them his views upon the subject, and 
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his learned brother would also address them. He 
proposed that the party should be as small a one as 
that he saw before him, and that, after hearing him, 
they should, if possible, come to some arrang^ement 
Upon a few, at least, of the points in dispute, so as to 
leave as small a number as might be open for the 
public disputation which would follow. The wor- 
shipful party appeared mightily taken with the ideay 
and, after an hour's prayer from the chairman, we 
separated. I hardly slept all night for laughing, and 
I would give much to see the faces of that honour- 
able council when they hear that they have been 
fooled.' 

*You have both shown great wisdom, Jacob,' 
Harry said, * and have behaved in a sore strait with 
much judgment and discretion. It was lucky for you 
that your reverend friend did not, among his eight 
champions, think of inviting our little friend from 
London, for I fear that he would at once have de- 
nounced you as not being the divines whose creden- 
tials you presented.' 

* I was afraid of that,' Jacob said, ' and therefore 
begged him specially, on this our first conference, to 
have only ministers of his own circle present. He 
mentioned that one or two godly ministers from Lon- 
don were present in the capital. I replied that I was 
well aware of that, but that, as these men were not 
favoured with the instructions of the Convention, and 
knew not the exact turn which affairs had taken up 
to the period of my leaving, their presence might be 
an embarrassment — which, indeed, was only the truth/ 

* We must make a circuit to-morrow,' Harry said, 
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•to avoid Stirling, and will go round by Dounc, 
and thence make for the north. Once among 
the mountains we shall be safe from all pursuit, and 
from any interference by the Roundheads, for I be- 
lieve that the clans of this part are all in favour 
of Montrose — Argyll's power lying far to the west/ 
\ * It will be a comfort,' Jacob said, * not to be obliged 
to talk through one's nose, and to cast one's eyes up- 
wards. I imagine that these Highlanders are little 
better than savages.' 

* That is so,' Harry said. * They are, I believe, but 
little changed since the days when the Romans 
struggled with them, and coukl make no head 
north of the Forth.' 

The next day, by a long circuit, they travelled 
round Stirling, and reached the bridge of Doune, 
there crossing the Teith unquestioned. They soon 
left the main road, and struck into the hills. They 
had not travelled far when three strange figures sud- 
denly presented themselves. These men were clad in 
a garb which to the lads was strange and wild indeed. 
The kilt, as worn by Highlanders on show occasions 
in the present day, is a garment wholly unlike that 
worn by their ancestors, being, indeed, little more 
than a masquerade dress. The kilt of the old time 
resembled indeed the short petticoat now worn by 
savage peoples. It consisted of a great length of 
cloth wound round and round the loins, and falling 
like a loose petticoat to the knees, a portion being 
brought over one shoulder, and then wrapped round 
and round the body. It was generally of dark mate- 
rial ; the tartans now supposed to be peculiar to the 
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various clans bcinj then unknown, or at least iMfc 
worn by the common people, although the heads of 
tlie clans may have worn scarves of those patterns^ 
A Hi:^hl.ind gentleman or chief, however, dressed in 
tlie same garb a^ Englishmen, that is in anQoar, with 
d«->ublet and ht^se. His wild followers lived in huts 
of the rvio^x. primitive description, understood no lan- 
guage but their own. obeyed the orders of tkcir cUefi 
to the death, and knew nothing either of kings^ or of 
parliaments. For arms these men carried a brosid 
target or shield made of bull's hide, and a brood* 
sword K-yX immense length hanging behind them^ tibe 
hilt coming above the shoulder. 

What tlicy said the lads could not understand. 
But when \ Iarr\* repeated the word * Montrose^' the 
Highlander^ mxidcJ. and pointed to signify that the 
road they were pursuing was the right one, and two 
of them at once set out with them as escorts. 

F(?r several days they travelled north, stopping 
at little groups of cabins, where they were always 
received with rough hospitality, the assertion of their 
guides that they were going to the great Earl being 
quite sufficient passport for them. Bannocks of oat- 
meal with collops, sometimes of venison, sometimes of 
mountain sfieep. were always at their service, washed 
down by a drink new to the boys, and which at first 
brougiit the water into their eyes. This was called 
usquebaugh, and had a strange peaty flavour, which 
was at first very unplccisant to them, but to which 
before tlicy left Scotland they became quite ac- 
customed. The last two days they travelled upon 
broad roads again, and being now in a country 
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devoted to the Earl of Montrose, were under no 
apprehension whatever of interference. 

At last they reached the place where the Earl was 
residing. His castle differed in no way from those of 
the nobility of England. It was surrounded by walls 
and towers, and had a moat and other means of 
defence. The gate was guarded by men similar 
in appearance to their guides, but dressed in 
better material, and with some attempt at uni- 
formity. Large numbers of these were gathered 
in the courtyard, and among them were men-at-arms 
attired in southern fashion. The guides having per- 
formed their duty of conducting these strangers from 
the borders of their country, now handed them over 
to an officer, and he, upon learning their errand, at 
once conducted them to the Earl. 

Montrose was a noble figure, dressed in the height 
of the fashion of the day. His face was oval, with 
a pointed moustache ; long ringlets fell round his 
head; and his bearing was haughty and majestic. 
He rose from his chair and advanced a step towards 
them. 

' Do I understand,' he said, ' that you are bearers of 
despatches from His Gracious Majesty?' 

* We are, sir,' Harry said. * The King was pleased 
to commit to me various documents intended for 
your eye. We left him at Oxford, and have journeyed 
north with as little delay as might be in these times. 
The despatches, I believe, will speak for themselves^ 
I have no oral instructions committed to me.' 

So saying, Harry delivered the various documents 
with which they were charged. The Earl instructed 
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the officer to see that they were well lodged and 
caiwi tor, and at once proceeded to his private 
cabinet to examine the instructions sent him by the 
Kin^. These were in eflfect that, so soon as the army 
of the Con\*ention moi-ed south from Dundee, he 
shv>uKi endoa\x>ur to make a great raid with his fol* 
louicrs upon the south, specially attacking the country 
of Ars:\*lK so as to create a diversion, and, if possible^ 
cause the recall of the Scotch army to defend their 
own capit.ll. 

Kor some u-eeks the lads stopped with Montrose 
Th^y had been furnished mth garments suitable to 
their cvmdiiion, and Harrx*- was treated by the Earl 
with iho i^reatest kindness and courtesy. He often 
conwrsixl with him as to the state of politics and 
of military atVairs in England, and expressed himself 
n5 Siin^uine that he should be able to restore the 
authoritv of the Kimr in Scotland. 

• Those s^iur men of the con\"enticles have ever 
been stiiVncckod and rebellious,' he said, 'and have 
enforccil their will upon our monarchs. I have 
not forgotten/ ho wont on. striking the hilt of his 
sword angrily, 'the insults which were put upon 
(Jucen Mary when she was preached to and lec- 
tured publicly by the sour fanatic Knox, and was 
treated, forsooth, as if she had been some trader's 
daughter who had ventured to laugh on a Sunday. 
Her son, too, was kept under the control of these 
men until he was summoned to England. It is 
time that Scotland were rid of the domination of 
these knaves, and if I live I will sweep them from 
ihe land. In courage my wild men are more than 
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a match for the Lowlanders. It is true that in the 
old days the clans could never carry their forays 
southward, for, unaccustomed to discipline and un- 
provided with horses or even with firearms, they 
fared but badly when opposed to steel-clad men and 
knights in armour. But I trust it will be different 
this time. I cannot hope to infuse any great dis- 
cipline among them. But they can at least be taught 
to charge in line, and their broad claymores may 
be trusted to hew a way for them through the lines 
of the Lowlanders. I trust, above all things, that 
the King will not be persuaded to negotiate with 
the traitors who are opposed to him. I know. Master 
Fumess, that, from what you have said, your views 
run not there with mine, and that you think a 
compromise is desirable. But you do not know 
these fanatics as I do. While they clamour for 
toleration, they are the narrowest of bigots, and will 
themselves tolerate nothing. Already I have news 
that the convention between the Scotch conventicle 
and the English rebels is agreed to, and that an 
order has gone forth that the Presbyterian rites are 
to be observed in all the churches of England. They 
say that thousands of divines will be turned from 
their churches and their places filled with ignorant 
fanatics, and this they call religious liberty. Why, 
when Laud was in power his rule was as a silken 
thread compared to the hempen rope of these bigots, 
and should the King make terms with them, it will 
be only to rule henceforth at their bidding, and to 
be but an instrument in their hands for enforcing 
their will upon the people of these countries.' 
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Much as Harry desired peace and leaned towards 
compromise, he saw that there was much in what 
the Earl said. All the accounts that reached them 
from the south told of the iron tyranny which was 
being exercised throughout England. Everywhere 
good and sincere men were being driven from their 
vicarages to live how best they might, for refusing 
to accept the terms of the Convention. Everywhere 
their places were filled with men at once ignorant, 
bigoted, and intolerant ; holy places were desecrated ; 
the cavalry of the Commons was stabled in St Paul's ; 
the coloured windows of the cathedrals and churches 
were everywhere destroyed ; monuments were de* 
moh'shed ; and fanaticism of the narrowest and most 
stringent kind was rampant. 

During the time they spent at the castle, the lads 
were greatly amused in watching the sports and 
exercises of the Highlanders. These consisted in 
throwing great stones and blocks of wood, in contests 
with blunted claymores, in foot races, and in dances 
executed to the wild and strange music of the 
bagpipes — music which Jacob declared was worse than 
the cater^\'auling upon the housetops in Cheapside. 

The lads had deferred their journey south owing to 
the troubled state of the country, and the fact that 
the whole of the south of Scotland was in the hands 
of the Convention. They were therefore waiting an 
opportunity for taking ship and travelling by sea 
into Wales, where the followers of the King were 
in the ascendancy. At length the Earl told them 
that an occasion offered, and that although he would 
gladly keep them by him to accompany him when 
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he moved south, if they considered that their duty 
compelled them to leave, he would place them on 
board a ship bound for that destination. He did not 
furnish them with any documents, but bade Harry 
repeat to the King the sentiments which he had ex- 
pressed, which, indeed, were but the repetition of 
loyal assurances which he had sent south by a trusty 
messenger immediately upon their arrival at the castle. 

The boat in which they embarked was a small 
one, but was fast ; which proved fortunate, for they 
were twice chased by ships of the Parliament. They 
landed, however, safely at Pembroke, and thence 
made their way through the mountains of Wales to 
Hereford, and joined the King, who was still at Oxford. 

Events had travelled but slowly in England ; the 
doings of the Convention being at that time of 
greater importance than those of the armies. On 
the 19th of January, the Scotch army had entered 
England, having marched from Edinburgh through 
the snow. The Marquis of Newcastle was in winter 
quarters at York. The town of Newcastle had held 
out successfully against the Scots. The English 
regiments in Ireland had been recalled ; but had 
been defeated near Nantwich by Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax. Negotiation after negotiation between the King 
and the Parliament had failed, and the King had 
issued writs for a Parliament to assemble at Oxford. 
This met on the 22d of January, and forty-three 
peers and a hundred and eighteen commoners had 
taken their place, beside many absent with the 
army. Of the peers, a large majority were with the 
Royalist Parliament at Oxford ; while at West- 
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minster a majority of the members sent Up by the 
towns assembled. The Royalist Parliament was 
sitting at Oxford when Harry arrived ; but their 
proceedings had not upon the whole been satisfactory 
to the King. They had, indeed, passed votes for 
the raising of taxes and supplies ; but had also 
insisted upon the King granting several reforms! 
Charles, untaught by adversity, was as obstinate 
as ever ; and instead of using the opportunity for 
showing a fair disposition to redress the grievances 
which had led to the Civil War, and to grant conces- 
sions which would have rallied all moderate persons 
to his cause, he betrayed much irritation at the op- 
position which he met with, and the convocation of 
Parliament, instead of bringing matters nearer to an 
issue, rather heightened the discontents of the times. 
The Parliament at Westminster, upon their side, 
formed a council, under the title of the committee of 
the two kingdoms, consisting of seven lords, fourteen 
members of the commons, and four Scottish commis- 
sioners, into whose hands the entire conduct of the war,, 
the correspondence with foreign states, and indeed the 
whole executive power of the kingdom was given. 

The King received Harry with great condescen- 
sion and favour, and heard with satisfaction of the 
preparations which Montrose was making for an 
invasion of the Lowlands of Scotland, and promised 
Sir Henry to bestow the rank of knighthood upon his 
son as soon as he attained the age of twenty-one. 

For some weeks Harry resided with his father at 
Fumess Hall. He then fell back into Oxford upon 
the advance of an army from London destined 
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to besiege that town. This force was far greater 
than any that the King could raise. It consisted of 
two separate forces, under the command of Essex 
and Waller. Presently the town was besieged, and 
although the wails were very strong, the attacking 
force was so numerous that resistance appeared 
to be hopeless. On the night of the 3d of June 
the King left the city secretly, attended only by two 
or three personal friends, and passed safely between 
.the two armies. These, instead of acting in unison, 
in which case the besieging lines would have been 
complete, and the King unable to leave the place, 
were kept apart by the dissensions of their generals. 
A council of war took place, and Essex deter- 
mined to march to the west. The committee in 
London ordered him to retrace his steps, and go 
in pursuit of the King, who had made for Worcester. 
But Essex replied to the committee that he could not 
carry on war in pursuance of directions from London, 
and that all military discipline would be subverted if 
they took upon themselves to direct his plans. 

In the meantime, Waller, raising the siege of 
Oxford, had gone in pursuit of the King. Charles, 
teeing that his enemies were separated, returned to 
Oxford, where he was received with great enthusiasm, 
and the whole force there, marching out, fell upon 
Waller at Cropredy Bridge, near Banbury, and de- 
feated him. Having scattered the rebels here, he 
turned his course west in pursuit of Essex, for his force 
wassufficientto cope with either of thearmies separately, 
although he had been unable to meet them when united. 

Harry and his father were not present at the 
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battle of Cropredy Bridge, having with their troops 
left Oxford on the approach of the Roundheads, to- 
gether with many other bodies of cavalry, as they 
could do no good in the case of a siege, and were 
wanted in the north, where Rupert was on his way to 
take the command. Joining his force, amounting in all 
to twenty thousand men, they advanced towards York, 
Leaving the greater portion of his army at a short 
distance away, Rupert entered York with two thousand 
men. Newcastle was in favour of prudent steps, 
knowing that dissensions existed in the Parliamentary 
army between the Scots and their English allies^ 
Prince Rupert, however, insisted that he had the 
command of the King to fight at once, and so, with 
all the force he could collect, advanced against the 
Scots, Newcastle was much offended at the domi- 
neering manner and headstrong course of the Prince 
and took no part in the forthcoming battle, in which 
his military genius and caution would have been of 
vast service to the Royal cause. 

On the 2d of July, having rested two days, the 
Royalist army marched out against the Roundheads. 
The contending parties met on Marston Moor, and it 
was late in the evening when the battle began. It 
was short but desperate, and when it ended, four 
thousand one hundred and fifty men had been 
killed. Here, as in every other fight in which 
he was engaged, the impetuosity of Prince Rupert 
proved the ruin of the Royalists, With his cava- 
liers upon the right of the Royalist army, he 
charged the Scotch horse, scattered them in every 
direction and rode after them, chasing and slaying 
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The centre of each army, composed of infantry, 
fought desperately, and without much advantage to 
either side. But upon the Royalist left, the fate of 
the day was decided. There a new element was 
mtroduced into the struggle, for the right of the 
Roundhead force was commanded by Cromwell, who 
had raised and disciplined a body of cavalry called 
the Ironsides. These men were all fanatics in religion 
and fought with a sternness and vigour which carried 
all before them. In the Eastern counties they 
bad already done great service ; but this was the 
first pitched battle at which they had been present. 
Their onslaught proved irresistible The Royalist 
cavalry upon the left were completely broken, and 
^e Roundhead horse then charged down upon the 
iearof the King's infantry. Had Rupert rallied his 
men and performed the same service upon the 
Parliament infantry, the battle might have been a 
drawn one ; but, intoxicated with victory, he was 
chasing the Scottish horse far away, while Cromwell's 
Ironsides were deciding the fate of the battle. When 
he returned to the field all was over. Fifteen hundred 
prisoners, all the artillery, and more than a hundred 
banners had fallen into the hands of the cavalry ; and 
with the remnants of his army. Prince Rupert retired 
with all haste towards Chester, while Newcastle left 
York and embarked at Scarborough for the Continent. 

Colonel Furness's troop had been with the wing 
under Prince Rupert, and deep indeed was their 
mortification when, upon returning to the field of 
battle, they found that all was lost. 

* Unless a very different discipline is introduced upon 
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rcr sec >w^L.cciei Pmcss saad toois sootlnt lupit ifi 
Yrnc - h is cje&r ihat the Kb^s cause is nmied. 
Tlie Ircc^saoes ^gte m a solid niaas» and, aikcr having 
gives a dtar^e. ther are iead|v at order to wheel 
ibcct a:^i to deifver tfaesr attadc wheresoever their 
gierrersl r:=:::::a=C5 them, \\lth ib» no sooner do we 
cereal I'n^ ese n y than we break into confosioo, each 
rr.j.r. scatters in pvzisiit as if we were hnntii^ a fox, 
and wh^r: at last we draw rein, miles away from the 
battle, v-e e\*er and that upon oor return oar footmen 
hi\~e beer, defeated. I fear moch that Prince Rupert, 
\v::h all his bravery, is a hindrance rather than an 
aid to the Rc\-al caa5e. His counsels have always 
been on the side of resistance: He has s u pported the 
King in his too obstinate insxstance upon what he' 
deems his rights* while in the field his command is 
fatal to us. I fear, my boy, that the struggle will end 
badly, and I foresee bad times for England, and for 
all of us who have supported the cause of the King.' 

As the dispirited army marched back, they received 
news which somewhat raised their hearts. The King 
had marched after Essex into Cornwall, and there 
had driven him into sore straits. He had endeav- 
oured to induce Essex to make a general treaty 
of peace ; but the Earl replied that he had no 
authority to treat, and that, even did he do so, the 
Parliament would not submit to be bound by it 
With a considerable portion of his cavalry, he suc- 
ceeded in passing through the Royal lines ; but the 
whole of the infantry under General Skippon were 
forced to capitulate, the King giving them honour- 
able terms, and requiring only the surrender of the 
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aftitteiy, arms, and ammunition. The whole of the 
armj^returned as scattered fugitives to London. 

The King resolved again to march upon the capital. 
Montrose was now in arms in Scotland, and had 
gained two considerable victories over the Coven- 
anters. The defeat at Marston had been outbalanced 
by the victories over Waller and Essex, and the 
Scotch, alarmed by the successes of Montrose, were 
ready to listen to terms. Steadily the King advanced 
eastward, and at Newbury the armies again met. As 
tipbn the previous occasion on that field, the battle 
led to no decisive results. Each side fought stoutly, 
and at nightfall separated without achieving sub- 
stantial results The King fell back upon Oxford, 
and the Parliament army upon Reading, and ne- 
gotiations were once again renewed between King 
and Parliament. 





CHAPTER XIL 



AN ESCAPE FROM PRISON. 





HERE was no sadder or more gloomy face 
among the officers of the Parliament than 
that of Herbert Rippinghall — ^sad, not 
from the sour asceticism which distin- 
guished the great portion of these officers, but from 
his regrets over the struggle in which he was taking 
a part. While Harr\- Fumess saw much to find fault 
with in the conduct of many of his fellows, and in the 
obstinacy with which the King refused to grant con- 
cessions which might up to this time have restored 
peace to the land, Herbert, on his side, was shocked 
at the violence and excessive demands on the part of 
the Parliament, and at the rank hypocrisy which he 
saw ever\'where around him. Both lads still con- 
sidered that the balance of justice was on the side 
upon which they fought. But both, Herbert perhaps 
because more thoughtful, therefore more strongly, saw 
that the faults upon one side balanced those upon the 
other. Herbert had not taken up the sword willingly, 
as Harry had done. He was by disposition far less 
prone to adventure and more given to sober thought, 
and the vio'ence of his father and the bigoted opinions 
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-which he held had repelled him from rather than 
attracted him towards the principles which he ad- 
vocated. When, however, the summons came from 
his father to join him at Reading with the rest of the 
hands employed in the business, he did not hesitate. 
He still hoped that the pacific party in Parliament 
would overcome the more violent, and that the tyranny 
of a small minority towards which the country appeared 
to be drifting, would be nipped in the bud. 

The divisions, indeed, in the Parliament were far 
greater than in the councils of the King. Between the 
Independents and the Presbyterians a wide gulf ex- 
isted. The latter party, which was much the more 
numerous in Parliament, and which had moreover the 
countenance and alliance of the Scotch Presbyterians, 
viewed with the greatest jealousy the increasing arro- 
gance of the Independents and of the military party. 
They became alarmed when they saw that they were 
rapidly drifting from the rule of the King to that of 
Cromwell, and that while they themselves would be 
satisfied with ample concessions and a certain amount 
of toleration, the Independents were working for much 
more than this. Upon the Presbyterian side. Lord 
Essex was regarded as their champion with the army, 
as against Cromwell, Fairfax, and Ireton. So strong 
did the feeling become that it was moved in the Com- 
mons * that no member of either House should, during 
the war, enjoy or execute any office or command, civil 
or military.' A long and furious debate followed ; but 
the ordinance was passed by the Lower House, and 
went up to the Lords, and was finally passed by 
them. 
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Now, however, occurred an episode which added 
greatly to the reh'gious hatred prevailing between the 
two parties, and shocked many of the adherents of the 
Parliament by the wanton bigotry which it displayed. 
Archbishop Laud had now lain for four years in prison, 
and by an ordinance of Parliament, voted by only 
seven lords, he was condemned for high treason, and 
was beheaded on the loth of January. This cruel and 
unnecessary murder showed only too plainly that the 
toleration which the Dissenters had clamoured for, 
meant only toleration for themselves, and intolerance 
towards all others ; and a further example of this was 
given by the passing of an ordinance forbidding the 
use of the Liturgy of the Church of England in any 
place of worship in the country. 

Rendered nervous by the increasing power of the 
Independents, the majority in Parliament now deter- 
mined to open fresh negotiations with the King, and 
these offered a fairer prospect of peace than any 
which had hitherto preceded them. Commissioners 
were appointed by Parliament and by the King, and 
these met at Uxbridge, a truce being made for twenty 
days. Had the King been endowed with any sense 
of the danger of his position, or any desire to treat 
in a straightforward and honest manner with his op- 
ponents, peace might now have been secured. But the 
unfortunate monarch was seeking to cajole his foe» 
rather than to treat with them, and his own papers 
afterwards discovered, show too plainly that the con- 
cessions which he offered were meant only to be kejxt 
so long as it might please him. The twenty precious 
days were frittered away in disputes. The King would 
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grant one day concessions which he would revoke the 
next. The victories which Montrose was gaining in 
the north had roused his hopes, and the evil advice of 
his wife and Prince Rupert, and the earnest remon- 
strances which he received from Montrose against 
surrendering to the demands of Parliament, over- 
powered the advice of his wiser counsellors. At the 
end of twenty days the negotiations ceased, and the 
Commissioners of Parliament returned to London, 
convinced that there was no hope of obtaining a per- 
manent peace with a man so vacillating and insincere 
as the King. 

Herbert had been with his father at Uxbridge, as 
the regiment of foot to which he belonged was on 
guard there, and it was with a heavy heart that he 
returned to London, convinced that the war must go 
on, but foreboding as great a disaster to the country in 
the despotism which he saw the Independents would 
finally establish, as in the despotism of King Charles. 

There was a general gloom in the City when the 
news of the unsuccessful termination of the ne- 
gotiations became known. The vast majority of 
the people were eagerly desirous of peace. The 
two years which the war had already lasted had 
brought nothing save ruin to trade and general 
disaster, and the great body of the public who 
were not tinged with the intense fanaticism of the 
Independents, and who did not view all pleasure 
and enjoyment in life as sinful, longed for the merry 
old days when Englishmen might smile without being 
accused of sin, and when life was not passed solely in 
prayer and exhortation. Several small riots had 
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broken out in London ; but these were prompdy 
suppressed. Among the 'prentke boys, espedally^ 
did the spirit of revolt against the gloomy asceticism 
of the time prevail, and there can be little doubt that 
if at this period, or for a long time subsequent^ the 
King could have appeared suddenly in the City at the 
head of a few score troops, he would have been wel- 
comed with acclamation, and the great body of the 
citizens would have rallied round hinu 

When the Parliament Commissioners reached 
London, Fairfax received his commission as sole 
general of the army. The military services of Crom? 
well were of such importance that Fairfax and his 
officers urged that an exception should be made to 
the ordinance in his case, and that he should be 
temporarily appointed lieutenant-general and chief 
commander of horse. The moderate party yielded 
to the demand of the Independents. The Earls of 
Essex, Manchester, and Denbigh gave in their re- 
signations. Many of the more moderate advisers of 
Charles also retired to their estates, despairing of a 
conflict in which the King's obstinacy admitted of 
no hope of a favourable termination. They too, had, 
as much perhaps as the members of the recalcitrant 
Parliament, hoped for reforms ; but it was clear that 
the King would never consent to reign except as an 
absolute monarch, and for this they were unprepared. 
The violent party among the Cavaliers now ruled 
supreme in the councils of Charles. For a short time 
the Royal cause seemed in the ascendant. Leicester 
had been taken by storm, Taunton was besieged, 

airfax was surrounding Oxford, but was doing 
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nothing against the town. On the 5th of June he 
was ordered to raise the siege, and to go to the 
Midland counties after the royal army. On the 1 3th 
Fairfax and Cromwell joined their forces, and pursued 
the King, whom they overtook the next day near 
Naseby. 

Herbert had accompanied the army of Fairfax, 
and seeing the number and resolution of the troops, 
he hoped that a victory might be gained which 
would terminate for good and all this disastrous con- 
flict* The ground round Naseby is chiefly moorland. 
The King's army was drawn up a mile from Market 
Harborough. Prince Rupert commanded the left 
wing, Sir Marmaduke Langdale the right, Lord 
Ashley the main body. Fairfax commanded the 
centre of the Roundheads, with General Skippon 
under him. Cromwell commanded the right and 
Ireton the left. Rupert had hurried on with his 
horse in advance, and coming upon the Roundheads, 
at once engaged them. So sudden was the attack 
that neither party had formed its lines for battle, and 
the artillery was in the rear. Between the armies lay 
a wide level known as Broadmoor. It was across this 
that Rupert had ridden, and charging up the hill on 
the other side, fell upon the left wing of Fairfax. 
Cromwell, upon the other hand, from the extreme 
right charged down the hill upon Langdale's squad- 
rons. Prince Rupert, as usual, carried all before him. 
Shouting his battle cry, * Queen Mary,' he fell upon 
Ireton's left wing and drove them from the field, 
chasing them back to Naseby, where, as usual, he 
lost time in capturing the enemy's baggage. Crom - 
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well, with his Ironsides, upon the other hand, had 
broken Langdale's horse and driven them from the 
field. In the centre the fight was hot. The King's 
foot had come up the hill and poured volley after 
volley into the Parliament ranks. Hand to hand the 
infantry were fighting, and gradually the Roundheads 
were giving way. But now, as at Marston, Cromwell, 
keeping his Ironsides well in hand, returned from the 
defeat of Langdale's horse, and fell upon the rear of 
the Royalists. Fairfax rallied his men as he saw the 
horse coming up to his assistance. Rupert's troopers 
were far from the field, and a panic seizing the King's 
reserve of horse, who had they charged might have 
won the day. the Earl of Carnewarth, taking hold 
of King Charleses horse, forced him from the field, and 
the battle ended, with the complete defeat of the 
Royal troops, before Rupert returned to the field of 
battle. 

The Royalists lost in killed and prisoners five 
thousand men, their twelve guns, and all their bag- 
gage train, and what was of even greater importance, 
the King's private cabinet, which contained documents 
which did more to precipitate his ruin even than the 
defeat of his army. Here were found letters proving 
that while he had professed his desire to treat, he had 
no intention of giving way in the slightest degree. 
Here were copies of letters to foreign princes asking 
for aid, and to the Papists in Ireland, promising all 
kinds of concessions if they would rise in his favour. 
Not only did the publication of this correspondence 
and of the private letters between the King and 
Queen add to the indignation of the Commons and to 
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their determination to fight to the bitterest end, but it 
disgusted and alienated a vast number of Royalists 
who had hitherto believed in the King and trusted to 
his Royal word. 

Among the prisoners taken at Naseby was Harry 
Fumess, whose troop had been with Langdale's horse 
and who, his charger having been shot, had fallen up- 
on the field, his head being cut by the sweep of the 
sword of a Roundhead soldier, who struck at him as 
he was lying on the ground. Soon after the battle, 
when it became known what prisoners had been taken, 
he was visited by his friend Herbert. 

* We are changing sides, Herbert,' Harry said, with 
a faint smile. * The last time we met you were nigh 
falling into the hands of the Royalists, now I havQ 
altogether fallen into yours.' 

'Yes, and unfortunately,' Herbert said, *I cannot 
repeat your act of generosity. However, Harry, I 
trust that with this great battle the war is nearly over, 
and that all prisoners now taken will speedily b^ 
released. At anyrate, I need not assure you that yoij 
will have my aid and assistance in any matter.* 

The Parliamentary leaders did not allow the grass 
to grow under their feet after Naseby. Prince Rupert, 
with a considerable force, had marched to Bristol, 
and Fairfax and Cromwell followed him there. A 
considerable portion of the prisoners were sent 
to London, but some were retained with the army. 
Among these was Harry Furness, whom it wa^ 
intended to confine with many others in some suret 
place in the south. Under a guard they were 
conducted to Reading, where they were for a 
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while to be kept Essex and Cromwell advanced 
to Bristol, which they surrounded; and Prince 
Rupert, after a brave defence, was forced to capitu- 
late, upon terms similar to those which had been 
granted by the King to the army of Lord Essex 
the >-ear before. In his conduct of the siege, the 
Prince had certainly not failed. But this misfortune 
aroused the King's anger more than the faults which 
had done such evil service on the fields of Naseby 
and Marston, and he wrote to the Prince, ordering 
him to leave the kingdom at once. 

It would have been well had King Charles here 
ceased the struggle, for the cause of the Royalists 
was now hopeless. Infatuated to the last, however, 
and deeming ever that the increasing contentions 
and ill-will between the two parties in Parliament 
would finally end by one of them bidding for the 
Royal support, and agreeing to his terms, the King 
continued the contest. Here and there isolated 
affrays took place ; risings in Kent and other counties 
occurring, but being defeated summarily by the vigour 
of Fairfax and his generals. 

The time passed but slowly with Harry at Reading. 
He and his fellow-prisoners were assigned quarters 
in a large building, under the guard of a regiment of 
Parliament troops. Their imprisonment was not 
rigorous. They were fairly fed and allowed exercise 
in a large courtyard which adjoined the house. The 
more reckless spirits sung, jested, wrote scurrilous 
songs on the Roundheads, and passed the time as 
cheerfully as might be. Harry, however, with the 
restlessness of his age, longed for liberty. He knew 
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that Prince Charles was in command of the army 
in the west, and he longed to join him and try once 
more the fortunes of battle. The guard set round 
the building was close and vigilant, and the chances 
of escape appeared small. Still, Harry thought that 
if he could escape from an upper window on a dark 
night he could surely make his way through the line 
of sentries. He had observed on moonlight nights 
the exact position which each of these occupied. 
The intervals were short between them ; but it 
would be quite possible on a dark night for a 
person to pass noiselessly without being perceived. 
The watch would have been even more strict than 
it was, had not the Puritans regarded the struggle 
as virtually at an end, and were, therefore, less careful 
as to their prisoners than they would otherwise have 
been. Harry prepared for escape by tearing up the 
blankets of his bed and knotting them into ropes. A 
portion he wrapped round his shoes, so as to walk 
noiselessly, and taking advantage of a dark, moonless 
night, when the fog hung thick upon the low land 
round Reading, he opened his window, threw out 
his rope, and slipped down to the ground. 

So dark was the fog that it was difficult for him 
to see two paces in advance, and he soon found that 
the careful observations which he had taken of the 
place of the sentries would be altogether useless. 
Still, in the darkness and thickness of the night, he 
thought that the chance of detection was small. 
Creeping quietly and noiselessly along, he could 
hear the constant challenges of the sentries round 
him. These, excited by the unusual darkness of 
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the night, were unusually vigilant Harry approached 
until he was within a few yards of the line, and the 
voices of the men as they challenged enabled him 
to ascertain exactly the position of those on the 
right and left of him. Passing between these, he 
could see neither, although they were but a few 
paces on either hand, and he would have got 
ofT unobserved had he not suddenly fallen into a 
deep stream running across his way, and which in 
the darkness he did not see until he fell into it At 
the sound there was an instant challenge, and then 
a piece was discharged. Harry struggled across the 
stream, and clambered out on the opposite side. 
As he did so a number of muskets were fired in his 
direction by the men who came rushing up to the 
point of alarm. One ball struck him in the shoulder. 
The rest whizzed harmlessly by, and at the top of his 
speed he ran forward. 

He was now safe from pursuit, for in the darkness 
of the night it would have been absolutely impossible 
to follow him. In a few minutes, he ceased running, 
for when all became quiet behind him, he could 
no longer tell in what direction he was advanc- 
ing. So long as he could hear the shouts of the 
sentries, he continued his way, and then, all guidance 
being lost, he lay down under a hedge, and waited 
for morning. It was still thick and foggy ; but 
wandering aimlessly about for some time, he suc- 
ceeded at last in striking upon a road, and judging 
from the side upon which he had entered it in which 
direction Reading must lie, he took the western way 
a nd went forward. Th6 ball had passed only through 
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At fleshy part of his shoulder, missing the bone ; and 
although it caused him much pain, he was able, by wrap- 
piAg his arm tightly to his body, to proceed. More than 
once he had to withdraw from the road into the fields 
beyond, when he heard troops of horse galloping along. 
After a long day's walk, he arrived near Abingdon, 
jUid there made for the Hall. Instead of going to 
the door, he made for the windows, and, looking in, 
saw a number of Roundhead soldiers in the hall, and 
knew that there was no safety for him. As he 
glanced in one of the soldiers happened to cast his 
eyes up, and gave a shout on seeing a figure look- 
ing in at the window* Instantly the rest sprang to 
theii" feet, lind started out to secure the intruder. 
Harry fled along the road, and soon reached Abing- 
don. He had at first thought of making for one of 
his father's farms ; but he felt sure that here also 
Roundhead troops would be quartered. After a 
moment's hesitation, he determined to make for Mr 
Rippinghall's. He knew the premises accurately, and 
thought that he might easily take refuge in the ware- 
houses, in which large quantities of wool were wont 
to be stored. The streets were deserted, for it was 
now late at night, and he found his way without 
interruption to the wool-stapler's. Here he climbed 
over a wall, made his way into the warehouse, and 
clambering over a large number of bales, laid himself 
down next to the wall, secure from any casual ob- 
servation. Here he went off to sleep, and it was late 
next day before he opened his eyes. He was nearly 
uttering an exclamation at the pain which his move- 
ment on waking gave to his wounded arm^ He, 
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however, repressed it, and it was well he did ^ as 
be heard voices in the warehouse. Men were re-» 
moving bales of wool, and for some hours this 
process went on. Harry, being well back, had little 
fear that he should be disturbed. 

The hours passed wearily. He was parched and 
feverish from the pain of his wound, and was unable 
to deliberate as to his best course. Sometimes he 
dozed off into snatches of sleep, and after one of 
these he found that the warehouse was again silent, and 
that darkness had set in. He determined to wait at 
least for another day, and also that he would early 
in the morning look out from the window before the 
men entered, in hopes that he might catch sight of 
his old playfellow, Lucy, who would, he felt sure, 
bring him some water and refreshment if she were 
able. Accordingly, in the morning, he took his place 
so as to command a view of the garden, and presently 
to his great surprise he saw Herbert, whom he had 
believed with the army, come out together with Lucy. 
They had not taken four paces in the garden when 
their attention was attracted by a tap at the window, 
and, looking up, they were astonished at beholding 
Harry's pale face there. With an exclamation of 
surprise, they hurried into the warehouse. 

* My dear Harry,* Herbert exclaimed, * how did 
you get here ? The troops have been searching for 
you high and low. Your escape from Reading was 
bruited abroad a few hours after it took place, and the 
party at the Hall having reported seeing some one 
looking in at the window, there was no doubt felt 
that you had gained this neighbourhood, and a close 
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watch has been kept All your father's farms have 
been carefully examined, and their occupants ques- 
tioned, and the general belief is that you are still 
hidden somewhere near.' 

* I got a ball through my shoulder/ Harry said, 
' in making my way through the sentries, and have 
fc3t myself unable to travel until I could obtain some 
food. I thought that I should be safer from search 
here, and, believing you were away in the army, 
thought that your sister would perhaps be moved by 
compassion to aid her old playfellow.' 

'Yes, indeed,' the girl said; *I would have done 
anything for you, Harry. To think of your being 
hidden so close to us, while we were sleeping quietly. 
I will at once get you some food, and then you and 
Herbert can talk over what is best to be done.' 

So saying, she ran into the house, and returned in 
a few minutes with a bowl of milk and some freshly- 
made cakj^s, which Harry drank and ate ravenously. 
In the meantime, he was discussing with Herbert 
what was the best course to pursue. 
- * It would not be safe,' Hubert said, ' for you to 
try and journey further at present. The search for 
you is very keen, and it happens, unfortunately, that 
the officer in command here is the very man whose 
face you sliced when he came to Furness Hall some 
two years back. It would be a bad thing for you, 
were you to fall into his hands.' 

Lucy at first proposed that Harry should be taken 
into the house, and go at once to bed. She and 
Herbert could then give out that a friend had arrived 
from a distance, who was ill, and, waiting upon him 
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themselves, could prevent suspicion being attracted. 
This, however, Herbert did not think would be safe. 
It would be asked when the inmate had arrived, and 
who he was, and why the servants should not, as 
usual, attend upon him. 

* I think,' he said, * that if to-night I go forth, 
having said at dinner in the hearing of the servant 
that I am expecting a friend from London, you can 
then join me outside, and return with me. You 
must crop off those long ringlets of yours, and turn 
Roundhead for the nonce. I can let you have a 
sober suit which was made for me when I was' in 
London, and which has not yet been seen by my 
servants. I can say that you are in bad health, and 
this will enable you to remain at home, keeping upon 
a couch to nurse your shoulder.' 

* The shoulder is of no consequence,' Harry said. * A 
mere flesh wound like that would not detain me a day 
from the saddle. It is only the fatigue and loss of blood, 
together with want of food, which has weakened me.* 

As no other course presented itself, this was 
followed. Harry remained during the day in his 
place of concealment in the warehouse, and at night- 
fall went out, and, being joined by Herbert, returned 
with him to the house. The door was opened by 
Lucy, and he entered unperceived by the domestics. 
The first operation was to cut off the whole of his hair 
close to his head. He was then attired in Herbert's 
clothes, and looked, as Lucy told him, a quiet and 
decent young gentleman. Then he took his place on 
a couch in the sitting-room, and Herbert rung for 
supper, which he had ordered to be prepared for a 
guest as well as for Lucy and himself. 
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OR some days Harry remained quietly 
with his friend. He did not stir beyond 
the door, although he had but little fear 
of any of his old friends recognising him. 
The two years which had passed since he was at 
school had greatly changed his appearance, and his 
closely-cut hair, and the sombre and Puritanical cut 
of his garments so completely altered him, that it 
would have been a keen eye indeed which had re- 
cognised him when merely passing in the street. A 
portion of each day he spent out in the garden 
strolling with Lucy, or sitting quietly while she read 
to him. The stiffness in his arm was now abating, and 
as the search for him had to a great extent ceased, 
he intended in a short time to make for Oxford. 

The news from the various points at which the 
conflict still continued, was everywhere disastrous for 
the King. Montrose had been defeated. The King, 
endeavouring to make his way north to join him, had 
been smartly repulsed. The Royalists were every- 
where disorganised and broken. Negotiations were 
once again proceeding, and as the Scottish army was 
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inarching south, and the afTairs of the Crown seemed 
desperate, there was every hope that the end of 
the long struggle was approaching. Harr3^s de- 
parture was hastened by a letter received by Herbert 
from his father, saying that he had obtained leave 
from his regiment, and should be down upon the 
following day. 

' My father will not blame me,' Herbert said, * for 
what I have done, when he comes to know it . But I 
am not sure that he would himself approve of your 
remaining here. His convictions are so earnest, and 
his sense of duty so strong, that I do not think he 
would harbour his nearest relative, did he believe 
him to be in favour of the King.' 

Harry next morning mounted a horse of Herbert's, 
and started to ride from the town, after taking an 
affectionate farewell of his hosts. When two miles 
out of Abingdon, he suddenly came upon a body of 
Parliament horse, in the leader of whom he recog- 
nised, by a great scar across his face, the officer 
with whom he had fallen out at Fumess Hall. 
Relying upon his disguise, and upon the fact that it 
was only for a minute that the officer had seen him»: 
he rode quietly on. 

* Whom have we here ? ' the Roundhead said, rein-, 
ing in his horse. 

* My name is Roger Copley, and I am making my. 
way from London to my people, who reside in the: 
west There is no law, I believe, against my so. 
doing.' 

* There is no law for much that is done or undone,' 
the Roundhead said. ' Malignants are going about 
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the country in all sorts of disguises, stirring up men 
to ungodly enterprises, and we cannot be too parti- 
cular whom we let pass. What hast thou been doing 
iii London?' 

. 'I have been serving my time as apprentice to 
Master Nicholas Fleming, the merchant in velvets 
and silks in the Chepe.' 

- * Hast thou any papers to prove thy identity ? * 

' I have not,* Harry said ; ' not knowing that such 
were needed. I have travelled thus far without 
interruption or question, and am surprised to find 
hindrance upon the part of an officer of the Commons.' 

* You must turn your horse, and ride back with me 
into Abingdon,' the officer said. * I doubt me much 
that you are as you pretend to be. However, it is a 
matter which we can bring to the proof.' 

Harry wondered to himself of what proof the mat- 
ter was capable. But without a word he turned his 
horse's head towards Abingdon. Scarcely a word was 
spoken on the way, and Harry was meditating whether 
he should say that he had been staying with his 
friend Herbert. But thinking that this might lead 
the latter into trouble, he determined to be silent on 
that head. They stopped at the door of the principal 
trader in the town, and the captain roughly told his 
prisoner to alight and enter with him. 

* Master Williamson,' he said, * bring out some 
pieces of velvet. This man, whom I suspect to be a 
Cavalier in disguise, saith that he has been an appren- 
tice to Master Nicholas Fleming, a velvet dealer of Lon- 
don. I would fain see how far his knowledge of these 
goods extends. Bring out five or six pieces of various 
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qualities, and ^i^jt dxicsi upcc vtxxr talde pcocniscaoiisly, 
and not in order ot Talue.* 

The mercer 6id as requested. 

•^ Tnese goods.* he said. * were obtained from 
Master Fleming himselL * I boaght them last year, 
and have scarce soid a piece of such an article since.' 

Harry feit rather nervoczs at the thought of being 
obI:-^ed to distinguish betw e en the velvets, for al- 
though he had recef^-ed some hints and instructions 
from the merchant, he knew that the appearance of 
one kind of vel\-et diSered but slightly from that of 
the inferior qualities^ To his satisfaction, however, 
he saw at the end of the rolls the pieces of paper 
intact upcn which Master Fleming's pri\~ate marks 
were placed. 

• I need not' he said, * look at the velvets, for I 
see my master s pn\'ate marks upon them, and can 
of course tell you their \*alue at once.' 

So saying, from the pri\*ate marks, he read off the 
value of each roll of velvet per yard, and as thes 
tallied exactly with the amount which the merce 
had paid for them, no further doubts remained upon 
the mind of the officer. 

•These marks,' he said to the mercer, *are, I 
suppose, private, and could not be read save by one 
in the merchant's confidence ? ' 

• * That IS so,' the mercer replied. * I myself am in 
ignorance of the meaning of these various symbols.' 
. ' You will forgive me,' the Parliament officer said 
tp Harry. * In these times, one cannot be too sus- 
pi^ous, and even the best friends of the Commons 
U^fieed not grudge a little delay in their journey ings, in 
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order that the doings of the malignants may be 
arrested.' 

Harry in a few words assured the officer that he 
bore him no mah'ce for his arrest, and that, indeed, 
his zeal in the cause did him credit. Then again 
mounting his horse, he quietly rode out of Abingdon. 
This time he met with no difficulties, and an hour 
later entered Oxford. 

Here he found his father, and many of his acquaint- 
ances. A great change had come over the Royal 
city. The tone of boastfulncss and anticipated 
triumph which had pervaded it before the second 
battle of Newbury had now entirely disappeared. 
Gloom was written upon all faces, and few enter- 
tained any hopes of a favourable termination to their 
cause. Here a year passed slowly and heavily. 
The great proportion of Sir Henry Furness's troop 
were allowed to return to their farms, as at present 
there was no occasion for their services in the field. 

All this time the King was negotiating and treating ; 
the Parliament quarrelling furiously among them- 
selves. The war had languished everywhere. In the 
west a rising had been defeated by the Parliament 
troops. The Prince of Wales had retired to France ; 
and there was now no force which could be called an 
army capable of taking the field. The bitterness of 
the conflict had for a long time ceased ; and in the 
general hope that peace was at hand, the rancour of 
Cavalier against Roundhead softened down. A great 
many of the adherents of Charles returned quietly to 
their homes, and here they were allowed to settle 
down without interruption. 
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The Kin^. in5ti?ad cf frankly dealing with the 
Commons, now that his hopes in the field were gone, 
unhappily continued his intrigues, hoping that an 
open breach would take place between the parties. 
On the 5th of December, he wrote to the Speaker of 
the House of Lords, offering to send a deputation to 
Westminster with propositions for the foundation of 
a happy and well-grounded peace. This offer was 
declined, and he again wrote, offering himself to pro- 
ceed to Westminster to treat in person. The leaders 
of Parliament, and indeed, with reason, suspected the 
sincerity of the King. Piapers had been found in the 
carriage of the Catholic Archbishop of Tuam; who 
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was killed in a skirmish in October, proving that the 
King had concluded an alliance with the Irish rebels, 
and that he had agreed, if they would land ten 
thousand men in England, that Popery should be 
re-established in Ireland, and the Protestants brought 
under subjection. Letters which have since been 
discovered prove that in January 1646, while urging 
upon the Parliament to come to terms, he was writing 
to the Queen, saying that he was only deceiving them. 
In his letter he said, — 

' Now, as to points which I expected by my treaty 
at London. Knowing assuredly the great animosity 
which is betwixt the Independents and Presbyterians, 
I had great reason to hope that one of the factions 
would so address themselves to me that I might, 
without great difficulty, obtain my so just ends, and, 
questionless, it would have given me the fittest 
opportunity. For considering the Scots' treaty that 
would be besides, I might have found means to put 
distractions amongst them, though I had found none.' 

Such being the spirit that animated the King, there 
is little reason for surprise that the negotiations came 
to nothing. The last hope of the Crown was de- 
stroyed when, on the 22d of March, Lord Astley, 
marching from Worcester to join the King at Oxford, 
was defeated at Stow, in the Wold, and the three 
thousand Cavaliers with him killed, captured, or 
dispersed. Again the King sent a message to Parlia-* 
ment, offering to come to Whitehall, and proposing 
terms similar to those which he had rejected when 
the negotiators met at Uxbridge. His real object* 
however, was to produce such an effect by his pre^ 
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his chaplain, Doctor Michael Hudson, and by a 
groom of his bed-chamber, named Jack Ashburnham, 
he left Oxford at night, and after many adventures 
arrived at the Scotch army, before Newark, where 
upon his arrival ' many lords came instantly to wait 
on his majesty, with professions of joy to find that 
he had so far honoured their army as to think it 
worthy his presence after so long an opposition.' 
Lord Leven, however, who commanded the Scotch 
army, while receiving the King with professions of 
courtesy and honour, yet gave him to understand 
that he must in some way consider himself as a 
prisoner. The King, at the request of the Scotch, 
signed an order to his governor of Newark, who 
had been for months bravely holding out, to sur- 
render the place, and this having been done, the 
Scottish army with the King marched to New- 
castle. 

After the King's surrender to the Scotch, the 
civil war virtually ceased, although many places 
still held out. Oxford, closely invested, maintained 
itself until the 22d of June, when it capitulated 
to Fairfax, upon the terms that the garrison 
'should march out of the city of Oxford with 
their horses and complete arms that properly be- 
long under them proportionable to their present or 
past commands, flying colours, trumpets sounding, 
drums beating, matches alight at both ends, bullets 
in their mouths, and every soldier to have twelve 
charges of powder, match and bullet proportionable.* 
Those who desired to go to their houses or friends 
were to lay down their arms within fifteen miles 
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Hxrnr F.srres> ini is i&ibsr had not far to go. 
Tur.- -w^sr^r s>:c irsciLic rr zbeo- old house, where 
xl-^^rv:;^ soce r,Trf;sa?c: pcrraSed owing to its 
c-i .-.T-^ >?i!: r^c^iKcriiy fir ^» ocoipation of bodies 
cc ?irLjL=K«r: trxx^ j-^sc tb? ciniage done was not 
ser-Tcsw iri jt JL jcjrr: rn-e :t w^s restored to its 
f rrrrzer r?ci _:•,''.-. Ssr.^frL re ih* rr.rce \-aiuable articles 
wtT^ ill?-*-«i :r :«t=jLir! j:: th-e hSiirg- places in which 
th^ry hii be?r: rrrce-il^^i. is rcr.^ could \-ct say how 
everts ni^h: rnjLlly rurt: cut. A portion of the 
Parliamer.rarv- :r.cr< w;?n? also disbanded, and al- 
lowed ro return to th^ir heroes ; among these were 
Master R:pp:r-g;:all and his son. and for some months 
matters went on at Ab:ni:doa as if the ci^-il war had 
never been. Harn- often saw his friend Herbert ; 
but so long as the King remained in a doubtful posi- 
tion in the army of the Scots^ no close intercourse 
could take place between members of parties so 
opposed to each other. 

The time went slowly with Harr>% for after the 
past three years of excitement, it was difficult to 
settle down to a quiet life at Furness Hall. He was 
of course too old now for schooling, and the times 
^vere ytX, too disturbed for men to engage in the 
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field sports which occupy so large a portion of 
country life. Colonel Furness, indeed, had deters 
mined that in no case would he again take up 
arms. He was discontented with the whole course 
of events, and foresaw that, with the unhappy temper 
of the King, no favourable issue could possibly be 
looked for. He had done his best, he said, for the 
Crown, and would do no more. He told his son, 
however, that he should place no rein upon his 
inclinations should he choose to meddle further in 
the matter. Harry would fain have gone abroad, 
whither so many of the leading Cavaliers had already 
betaken themselves, and entered the service of some 
foreign court for a few years. But his father dis- 
suaded him from this, at any rate for the present. 

'These delays and negotiations,' he said, 'cannot 
last for even I care not whether Presbyterians or 
Independents get the power over our unhappy 
country. The Independents are perhaps the more 
bigoted ; the Presbyterians the more intolerant. But 
as the latter would certainly respect the Royal, 
authority more than the former, whose rage appears 
to me to pass the bounds of all moderation, I would: 
gladly see the Presbyterians obtain the upper hand.' 

For months the negotiations dragged wearily on,, 
the King, as usual, maintaining an indecisive attitude, 
between the two parties. At length, however, the 
negotiations ended in a manner which brought an 
eternal disgrace upon the Scotch, for they agreed,, 
upon the receipt of a large sum of money as the 
deferred pay of the army, to deliver the King into . 
the hands of the English Parliament. A great 
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convoy of money was sent down from London, 
and the day that the cash was in the hands of 
the Scots, they handed over the King to the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners sent down to receive him. 
The King was conducted to Holmby House, a fine 
mansion within six miles of Northampton, and there 
was at first treated with great honour. A large 
household and domestic servants were chosen for 
him, an excellent table kept, and the King was 
allowed a large amount of personal liberty. The 
nobles and gentlemen of his court were permitted 
to see him, and in fact he was apparently restored 
to his rank and estate. The Presbyterian party 
were in power ; but while they treated the King 
with the respect due to his exalted station, they 
had no more regard to the rights of his conscience 
than to those of the consciences of the people at 
large. He desired to have chaplains of the Epis- 
copal church ; but the Parliament refused this, and 
sent him two Presbyterian ministers, whom the King 
refused to receive. 

While King Charles remained at Holmby, Parlia- 
ment quarelled furiously. The spirit of the Inde- 
pendents obtained a stronger and stronger hold 
upon the army. Cromwell himself, with a host of 
others, preached daily among them, and this general, 
although Fairfax was the Commander-in-chief, 
became gradually to be regarded as the leader of 
the army. There can be no doubt that Cromwell 
was thoroughly sincere in his convictions, and the 
charges of hypocrisy which have been brought 
against him, are at least proved to be untrue. He 
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was a man of convictions as earnest as those of the 
King himself, and as firmly resolved to over-ride the 
authority of the Parliament, when the Parliament 
withstood him. 

Three days after the King arrived at Holmby 
House, the Commons voted that the army should 
be disbanded, with the exception of troops required 
for the suppression of rebellion in Ireland, and for 
the service of the garrisons. It was also voted that 
there should be no officers, except Fairfax, of higher 
rank than colonel, and that every officer should 
take the covenant and conform to the Presbyterian 
Church. A loan was raised in the City to pay 
off a portion of the arrears of pay due to the army. 
The sum, however, was insufficient, and there were 
great murmurings among the men and officers. 
Fourteen of the latter petitioned Parliament on the 
subject of arrears, asking that auditors should be 
appointed to report on what was due to them, and 
laying down some conditions with regard to their 
employment in Ireland. Five days afterwards, the 
House, on receipt of this petition, declared that who- 
ever had a hand in promoting it, or any other such 
petition, was an enemy to the State, and a disturber 
of the public peace. The army were furious at this 
declaration. Deputations from them went to the 
House, and from the House to the army. The Pres- 
byterian members were highly indignant at their 
pretensions, and Cromwell saw that the time was at 
hand when the army would take the affair entirely 
into their hands. The soldiers organised a council of 
delegates, called 'Adjutators,' to look after their 
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rights. The Parliament voted eight weeks' pa}r, 
and a committee went to the army to see it dis- 
banded The army declined to disband, and said 
that eight times eight weeks' pay was due. The 
feeling grew hotter and hotter, and the majority 
in Parliament came to the conclusion that Cromwell 
should be arrested Cromwell, however, obtained 
word of what was intended, and left London. 

Upon the same day a party of soldiers went down 
to Holmby, and forcibly carried off King Charles 
from the Parliamentary Commissioners, the troops 
stationed at Holmby fraternising with their comrades. 
The King, under the charge of these new guards^ 
arrived at Royston on the 7th of June, and Fair- 
fax and Cromwell met him there. He asked if they 
had commissioned Joyce, who was at the head of 
the party of men who had carried him oif, to remove 
him. They denied that they had done so. 

'I shall not believe you,' said the King, * unless 
you hang him.' 

And His Majesty had good ground for his disbelief. 

Cromwell returned to London and took his place 
in the House, and there blamed the soldiers, pro- 
testing that he would stick to the Parliament ; biit 
the same night he went away again down to the army, 
and there declared to them the actions and desig^ 
of Parliament. Commissioners came down on the 
loth from the Commons ; but the army formed 
up, and when the votes were read, refused to 
obey them. The same afternoon, a letter, signed 
by Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, and ten other officers, 
was sent to the City, stating that they were about to 
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advance upon London, and declaring that if the City 
did not take part against them ' in their just desires 
to resist that wicked party which would embroil us 
and the kingdom, neither we nor our soldiers shall 
give you the least offence.' The army marched to 
St Albans, and thence demanded the impeachment of 
eleven members of the Commons, all leading Presby- 
terians. The city and Parliament were in a state 
of consternation. The army advanced to Uxbridge. 
It demanded a month's pay, and received it ; but 
it continued to advance. On the 26th of April 
Parliament gave way. The eleven members retired 
from the House, the Commons passed a vote approv- 
ing of the proceedings of the army, and Commissioners 
were appointed. 

All this time the King was treated as honourably 
as he had been when at Holmby House. He was 
always lodged at great houses in the neighbourhood 
of the army, — at the Earl of Salisbury's, at Hatfield, 
when the troops were at St Albans, and at the Earl 
of Craven's, at Caversham, when the army moved 
further back. Ahd at both of these places he was 
allowed to receive the visits of his friends, and to 
spend his time as he desired. 

More critical times were now, however, at hand. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



AN ATTEMPT TO RESCUE THE KING. 




HE King, after London had been over- 
awed by the army, was lodged in 
Hampton Court. At this time, the feeling 
throughout England was growing stronger 
and stronger in favour of the re-establishment of 
the monarchy. It was now a year since, with the 
fall of Oxford, the civil war had virtually concluded, 
and people yearned for a settled government and 
a return to ancient usages and manners. The great 
majority of that very Parliament which had withstood 
and conquered Charles, were of one mind with the 
people in general ; but England was no longer free 
to choose for itself The army had won the victory 
for the Commons, and was determined to impose 
its will upon the nation. At this time, Cromwell, 
Ircton, and Fairfax were disposed to an arrangement, 
but their authority was overshadowed by that of the 
preachers, who, in their harangues to the troops, de- 
nounced these generals as traitors, and then finding 
that they were likely to lose their influence, and 
to become obnoxious to both parties, henceforth 
threw their lot in with the army, and headed it in 
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its struggle with the Parliament. Even yet the long 
misfortunes which Charles had suffered were insuffi- 
cient to teach him wisdom. Had he now heartily 
thrown himself into the hands of the moderate 
majority in Parliament, he might — aided by them 
and by the Scots, who seeing that the Independents 
were ignoring all the obligations which had been 
undertaken by the Solemn League and government, 
were now almost openly hostile to the party of the 
army — ^have again mounted the throne, amidst the 
joyful acclamations of the whole country. The 
army would have fought, but Charles, with England 
at his back, would assuredly have conquered. Un- 
fortunately, the King could not be honest. His sole 
idea of policy was to set one section of his opponents 
against the other. He intrigued at once with the 
generals and with the Parliament, and had the im- 
prudence to write continually to the Queen and 
others, avowing that he was deceiving both. Several 
of these letters were intercepted, and although 
desirous of playing off the King against the army, 
the Commons felt that they could place no trust in 
him whatever; while the preachers and the army 
clamoured more and more loudly that he should be 
brought to trial as a traitor. 

Harry Furness had, after the fall of Oxford, re?- 
mained quietly with his father at Furness Hall. 
Once or twice only had he gone up to London, return- 
ing with reports that the people there were becoming 
more and more desirous of the restoration of the 
King to his rights. The great majority were heartily 
sick of the rule of the preachers, with their lengthy 
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exhortations, their sad faces, and their abhorrence of 
amusement of all kinds. There had been several 
popular tumults, in which the old cry of * God save 
the King' had again been raised. The apprentices 
were ready to join in any movement which might 
bring back the pleasant times of old. Cavaliers now 
openly showed themselves in the streets, and London 
was indeed ripe for an insurrection against the 
sovereignty which the army had established over the 
nation. Had the King at this time escaped from 
Hampton Court, and ridden into London at the 
head of only twenty gentlemen, and issued a pro- 
clamation appealing to the loyalty of the citizens, 
and promising faithfully to preserve the rights of the 
people, and to govern constitutionally, he would have 
been received with acclamation. The majority of 
Parliament would have declared for him, England 
would have received the news with delight, and the 
army alone would not have sufficed to turn the tide 
against him. Unhappily for Charles, he had no more 
idea now than at the commencement of the war of 
governing constitutionally, and instead of thinking of 
trusting himself to the loyalty and affection of his 
subjects, he was meditating an escape to France. 
Harry received a letter from one of the King's most 
attached adherents, who was in waiting upon him at 
Hampton, begging him to repair there at once, as 
his majesty desired the aid of a few of those upon 
whom he could best rely, for an enterprise which he 
was about to undertake. Harry showed the letter to 
his fathe:'. 

• You must do as you will, Harry,' the colonel 
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said. * For myself, I stick to my determination to 
meddle no nriore in the broils of this kingdom. 
Could I trust his majesty, I would lay down my life 
for him willingly ; but I cannot trust him. All the 
misfortunes which have befallen him, all the blood 
which has been poured out by loyal men in his cause» 
all the advice which his best counsellors have given 
him, have been thrown away upon him. He is as 
lavish with his promises as ever, but all the time he 
is intending to break them as soon as he gets the 
chance. Were he seated upon the throne again to- 
morrow, he would be as arbitrary as he was upon 
the day he ascended it. I do not say that I would 
not far rather see England under the tyranny of one 
man, than under that of an army of ambitious 
knaves ; but the latter cannot last. The King's 
authority once riveted again on the necks of the 
people, might enslave them for generations, but 
England will never submit long to the yoke of 
military dictators. The evil is great, but it will right 
itself in time. But do you do as you like, Harry. 
You have, I hope, a long life before you, and 'twere 
best that you chose your own path in it. But think 
it over, my son. Decide nothing to-night, and in 
the morning let me know what you have determined.' 

Harry slept but little that night. When he met 
his father at breakfast, he said, — 

* I have decided, father. You know that my 
opinions run with yours as to the folly of the King, 
and the wrongfulness and unwisdom of his policy. 
Still he is alone, surrounded by traitors to whose 
ambition he is an obstacle, and who clamour for his 
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blood. I know not upon what enterprise he may 
now be bent, but methinks that it must be that he 
thinks of an escape from the hands of his gaolers. 
If so, he must meditate a flight to France. Thei^e 
he will need faithful followers, who will do their 
best to make him feel that he is still a king ; who 
will cheer his exile and sustain his hopes. It may be 
that years will pass before England shakes oflf the 
iron yoke which Cromwell and his army are placing 
upon her neck. But, as you say, I am young and 
can wait. There are countries in Europe where a 
gentleman can take service in the army, and should 
aught happen to King Charles there, I will enroll 
myself until these evil days be all passed. I would 
rather never see England again, than live here to be 
ruled by King Cromwell and his canting Ironsides.* 

* So be it, my son,* the colonel said. * I do not 
strive to dissuade you, for methinks had I been of 
your age, I should have chosen the same. Should 
your fortunes lead you abroad, as they likely will, I 
shall send you a third of my income here. The rest 
will be ample for me. There will be little feasting 
or merriment at Furness Hall, until the cloud which 
overshadows England be passed away, and you 
be again by my side. There is little fear of my being 
disturbed. Those who laid down their arms when 
the war ceased, were assured of the possession of 
their property, and as I shall draw sword no more 
there will be no excuse for the Roundheads to lay 
hands on Furness Hall. And now, my boy, here are 
a hundred gold pieces. Use them in the King's 
service. When I hear that you are abroad, I will 
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write to Master Fleming to arrange with his corre- 
spondents, whether in France or Holland, as you 
may chance to be, to pay the money regularly into 
your hands. You will, I suppose, take Jacob with 
you?* 

* Assuredly I will,' Harry said. * He is attached 
and faithful, and although he cares not very greatly 
for the King's cause, I know he will follow my 
fortunes. He is sick to death of the post which I 
obtained him after the war, with a scrivener at Oxford. 
I will also take William Long with me, if he will go. 
He is a merry fellow, and has a wise head. He and 
Jacob did marvellously at Edinburgh, when they 
cozened the preachers, and got me out of the clutches 
of Argyll. With two such trusty followers I could 
go through Europe. I will ride over to Oxford at once.' 
As Harry anticipated, Jacob was delighted at the 
prospect of abandoning his scrivener's desk. 

' I don't believe,' he said, when he had learnt from 
Harry that they were going to the King at Hampton, 
'that aught will come of these plottings. As I told 
you when we were apprentices together, I love plots, 
but there are men with whom it is fatal to plot. Such 
a one, assuredly, is his gracious majesty. For a plot 
to be successful, all to be concerned in it must know 
their own minds, and be true as steel to each other. 
The King never knows his own mind for half-an- 
hour together, and, unfortunately, he seems unable to 
be true to anyone. So let it be understood, Master 
Harry, that I go into this business partly from love, 
of you, who have been truly a most kind friend to 
me, partly because 1 love adventure, and hate this 
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scrivener's desk, partly because there is a chance that 
I may benefit by the change.' 

Harry bade him procure apparel as a sober retainer 
in a Puritan family, and join him that night at Fur- 
ness Hall, as he purposed to set out at daybreak. 
William Long also agreed at once to follow Harry's 
fortunes. The old farmer, his father, offered no 
objection. 

' It is right that my son should ride with the heir 
of Furness Hall,' he said. * We have been Fumess 
tenants for centuries, and have ever fought by our 
lords in battle. Besides, Master Harry, I doubt me 
whether William will ever settle down here in peace* 
His elder brother will have the farm after me, so it 
matters not greatly, but your wars and joumeyings 
have turned his head, and he thinks of arms and 
steel caps, more than of fat beeves or well-tilled 
fields.' 

The next morning, soon after daybreak, Harry 
and his followers left Furness Hall, and arrived 
the same night at Hampton. Here they put up at a 
hostelry, and Harry sent a messenger to Lord Ash- 
burnham, who had summoned him, and was in at- 
tendance upon the King, to say that he had arrived. 

An hour later Lord Ashburnham joined him. * I 
am glad you have come, Master Furness,' he said. 
* The King needs faithful servants ; and it's well that 
you have come to-day, as I have been ordered by 
those in power to remove from the King's person. 
His Majesty has lost all hope of coming to an agree- 
ment with either party here. At one time it seemed 
that Cromwell and Ireton were like to have joined 
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him, but a letter of the King's, in which he spoke of 
them somewhat discourteously, fell into their hands, 
and they have now given themselves wholly over to 
the party most furious against the King. Therefore 
he has resolved to fly. Do you move from hence 
and take up your quarters at Kingston, where no 
curious questions are likely to be asked you. I shall 
take lodgings at Ditton, and shall there await orders 
from the King. It may be that he will change his 
mind, but of this, Major Legg, who attends him in 
his bed-chamber, will notify us. Our design is to 
ride to the coast near Southampton and there take ship, 
and embark for France. It is not likely that we 
shall be attacked by the way, but as the King may 
be recognised in any town through which we may 
pass, it is as well to have half-a-dozen good swords 
on which we can rely.' 

*I have with me,' Harry said, *my friend 
Jacob, who was lieutenant in my troop, and 
who can wield a sword well, and one of my old 
troopers, a stout and active lad. You can rely 
upon them as on me.' 

Lord Ashburnham stayed but a few minutes with 
Harry, and then mounted and rode to Ditton, while 
Harry the same afternoon journeyed on into King- 
ston, and there took up his lodgings. On the nth 
of November, three days after their arrival, Harry 
received a message from Lord Ashburnham, asking 
him to ride over to Ditton. At his lodgings there 
he found Sir John Berkeley. Major Legg shortly 
after arrived, and told them that the King had de- 
termined, when he went into his private room for 
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evening prayer, to slip away, and make for the river 
side, where they were to be in readiness for him with 
horses. Harry had brought his followers with hrm, 
^nd had left them at an inn while he visited Lord 
Ashburnham. William Long at once rode back to 
Kingston, and there purchased two good horses, with 
saddles, for the King and Major Legg. At seven in 
the evening the party mounted, William Long and 
Jacob each leading a spare horse. Lord Ashburn- 
ham and Sir John Berkeley joined them outside the 
village, and they rode together until, crossing the 
bridge at Hampton, they stopped on the river bank, 
at the point arranged, near the Palace. Half-an- 
hour passed, and then footsteps were heard, and two 
figures approached. Not a word was spoken until 
they were near enough to discern their faces. 

' Thank God you are here, my Lord Ashburnham,* 
the King said. * Fortune is always so against me 
that I feared something might occur to detain you. 
Ha ! Master Furncss, I am glad to see so faithful a 
friend.' 

The King and Major Legg now mounted, and the 
little party rode ofif. Their road led through Windsor 
Forest, then of far greater extent than at present. 
Through this the King acted as guide. The night 
was wild and stormy, but the King was well ac- 
quainted with the forest, and at daybreak the party, 
weary and drenched, arrived at Sutton, in Hampshire. 
Here they found six horses, which Lord Ashburnham 
had on the previous day sent forward, and mounting 
these, they again rode on. As the sun rose their 
spirits ,revived, and the King entered into conversa- 
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tion with Ashburnham, Berkeley, and Harry as to 
his plans. The latter was surprised and disappointed 
to find that so hurriedly had the King finally made 
up his mind to fly, that no ship had been prepared to 
take him from the coast, and that it was determined 
that for the time the King should go to the Isle of 
Wight. The Governor of the Isle of Wight was 
Colonel Hammond, who was connected with both 
parties. His uncle was chaplain to the King, and 
he was himself married to a daughter of Hamp- 
den. It was arranged that the King and Major 
Legg should proceed to a house of Lord South- 
ampton at Titchfield, and that Berkeley and Lord 
Ashburnham should go to the Isle of Wight to 
Colonel Hammond, to find if he would receive the 
King. Harry, with his followers, was to proceed to 
Southampton, and there to procure a ship, which was 
to be in readiness to embark the King when a mes- 
sage was received from him. Agents of the King 
had already received orders to have a ship in 
readiness, and should this be done, it was at once 
to be brought round to Titchfield. 

* This seems to me,' Jacob said, as, after separating 
from the King, they rode to Southampton, * to be but 
poor plotting. Here has the King been for three 
months at Hampton Court, and could, had he so 
chosen, have fixed his flight for any day at his wilK 
A vessel might have been standing on and off" the 
coast, ready to receive him, and he could have ridden 
down, and embarked immediately he reached the 
coast. As it is, there is no ship and no arrangement, 
and for aught he knows he may be a closer prisoner 
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in the Isle of Wight than he was at Hampton, while 
both parties with whom he has been negotiating will 
be more furious than ever at finding that he ha^ 
fooled them. If I could not plot better than this, I 
would stick to a scrivener's desk all my life.' 

It was late in the afternoon when they rode into 
Southampton. They found the city in a state of 
excitement A messenger had, an hour before, ridden 
in from London with the news of the King's escape, 
and with orders from Parliament that no vessel 
should be allowed to leave the port Harry then 
rode to Portsmouth, but there also he was unable to 
do anything. He heard that in the afternoon the 
King had crossed over into the Isle of Wight, and 
that he had been received by the governor with 
marks of respect. They, therefore, again returned 
to Southampton, and there took a boat for Cowes. 
Leaving his followers there, Harry rode to Newport, 
and saw the King. The latter said that for the pre- 
sent he had altogether changed his mind about 
escaping to France, and that Sir John Berkeley 
would start at once to negotiate with the heads of 
the army. He begged Harry to go to London, and 
to send him from time to time sure news of the state 
of feeling of the populace. 

Taking his followers with him, Harry rode to 
London, disguised as a country trader. He held 
communication with many leading citizens, as 
well as with apprentices and others with whom he 
could get into conversation in the streets and 
public resorts. He found that the vast majority 
of the people of London were longing for the over- 
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throw of the rule of the Independents, and for the 
restoration of the King. The preachers were as 
busy as ever haranguing people in the streets, 
and especially at Paul's Cross. In the cathedral of 
St Paul's the Independent soldiers had stabled their 
horses, to the great anger of many moderate people, 
who were shocked at the manner in which those who 
had first began to fight for liberty of conscience now 
tyrannised over the consciences and insulted the 
feelings of all others. Harry and his followers 
mixed among the groups, and aided in inflaming the 
temper of the people by passing jeering remarks, 
and loudly questioning the statements of the 
preachers. These, unaccustomed to interruption, 
would rapidly lose temper, and they and their 
partisans would make a rush through the crowd 
to seize their interrogators. Then the apprentices 
would interfere, blows would be exchanged, and not 
unfrequently the fanatics were driven in to take 
refuge with the troops in St Paul's. Harry found 4 
small printer, of Royalist opinions, and with the 
assistance of Jacob, strung together many doggerel 
verses, making a scoff of the sour-faced rulers of 
England, and calling upon the people not to submit 
to be tyrannised over by their own paid servants, 
the army. These verses were then set in type by 
the printer, and in the evening, taking different 
ways, they distributed them in the streets to 
passers-by. 

Day by day the feeling in the city rose higher, as 
the quarrels at Westminster between the Inde- 
pendents, backed by the army, and the Presbyterian 
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majority, waxed higher and higher. All thb tim^ 
the King was negotiating with Commissioners from 
the army, and with others sent by the Scots, one day 
incHning to one party, the next to the other, making 
promises to both, but intending to observe none, as 
soon as he could gain his ends. 

On Sunday, the 9th of April, Harry and his friends 
strolled up to Moor Fields to look at the apprentices 
playing bowls there. Presently from the barracks of 
the militia hard by a party of soldiers came out, and 
ordered them to desist, some of the soldiers seizing 
upon the bowls. 

* Now, lads,* Harry shouted, * you will not stand 
that, will you } The London apprentices were not 
wont to submit to be ridden rough-shod over by 
troops. Has all spirit been taken out of you by 
the long-winded sermons of these knaves in steeple 
hats.' 

Some of the soldiers made a rush at Harry. His 
two friends closed in by him. The two first of the 
soldiers who arrived were knocked down. Others, 
however, seized the young men, but the apprentices 
crowded up, pelted the soldiers with stones, and, by 
sheer weight, overthrew those who had taken Harry 
and carried him off. The soldiers soon came pouring 
out of their barracks, but fleet-footed lads had, at the 
commencement of the quarrel, run down into the 
streets, raising the shout of * clubs,' and swarms of 
apprentices came running up. Led by Harry and 
his followers, who carried heavy sticks, they charged 
the militia with such fury that these, in spite of 
their superior arms, were driven back fighting into 
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their barracks. When the gates were shut, Harry 
mounted on a stone and harangued the apprentices 
— ^he recalled to them the ancient rights of the city, 
rights which the most absolute monarchs who had sat 
upon the throne had not ventured to infringe, that 
no troops should pass through the streets or be 
quartered there to restrict the liberties of the citizens. 

* No king would have ventured so to insult the people 
of London, why should the crop-haired knaves at 
Westminster dare to do so? If vou had the 
spirit of your fathers, you would not bear it, for a 
moment' 

* We will not, we will not,* shouted the crowd. 

* Down with the soldiers ! ' 

At this moment a lad approached at full run to 
say that the cavalry were coming from St Paul's. In 
their enthusiasm, the apprentices prepared to resist, 
but Harry shouted to them, — 

• Not here in the fields. Scatter now and assemble 
in the streets. With the chains up, we can beat them 
there.' 

The apprentices gave a cheer, and, scattering, made 
their way from the fields just as the cavalry issued 
into the open space. Hurrying in all directions, the 
apprentices carried the news, and soon the streets 
swarmed with their fellows. They were quickly 
joined by the watermen — in those days a numerous 
and powerful body. These were armed with oars 
and boat stretchers. The chains which were 
fastened at night across the ends of the streets, 
were quickly placed in position, and all was pre- 
pared to resist the attack of the troops. 
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knocked down by the stones and brick-bats in numbers, 
and at last, their commander having been struck 
senseless, the rest drew off, a tremendous cheer greet- 
ing their retreat, from the crowd. 

'Now,' Harry shouted, taking his position on a 
door-step, whence he could be seen, * attend to mc. 
The battle has only begun yet, and they will bring 
up their infantry now. Next time we will let them 
enter the street, and defend the chains at the other 
end — a party must hold these — do some of you fill 
each lane which comes down on either side, and do 
ten of you enter each house and take post at the 
upper windows, with a good store of ammunition. Do 
not show yourselves until the head of their column 
reaches the chain. Then fling open the windows and 
pour volleys of stones and bricks upon them. Then 
let those in the side streets, each headed by parties of 
watermen, fall upon their flanks. Never fear their 
musketry. They can only give fire once before you 
are upon them. The oars will beat down the pikes, 
and your clubs will do the rest Now let the ap- 
prentices of each street form themselves into parties, 
each under their captain. Let all be regular and 
orderly, and we will show them what the Londoners 
can do.' 

With a cheer the crowd separated, and soon took 
post as Harry had directed. He stationed himself at 
the barricade at the head of the street. A quarter of 
an hour later the militia were seen approaching m 
close column, followed by the cavalr>'. On arriving 
at the end of the street the assailants removed the 
chain, and again advanced. The street was silent 

O 
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until they ncared its end. The watermen had, under 
Harry's direction, torn up the paving stones, and 
formed a barricade breast high, behind whichy re- 
maining crouched, they awaited the assault. 

The fight began by a volley of stones from 
the apprentices behind the barricade. The leading 
rank of the column discharged their muskets, and 
rushed at the barricade ; the watermen sprang to 
oppose them. At the sound of the first shot every 
window in the street opened, and a rain of bricks and 
heavy stones poured down on all sides upon the* 
column, while at the same time dense masses flung 
themselves upon its flanks, from every lane leading 
into it. Confused and broken by the sudden onslaught 
in the narrow street, the column halted, and endea- 
voured to open a fire upon the upper windows. This, 
however, effected but little harm, while every brick 
from above told upon their crowded mass. The 
column was instantly in confusion, and Harry and 
his followers leaping over the barricade, and followed 
by the watermen and apprentices behind, fell upon 
it with fury. In vain did the Roundheads strive to 
repulse the attack. Their numbers melted away as 
they fell, killed or senseless, from the rain of missiles 
from above. Already the column was rent by their 
assailants on the flanks, and in less than five minutes 
from the commencement of the assault, those who 
remained on their legs were driven headlong out into 
Moor Fields. 

Loud rose the triumphant cry of the defenders, 
* God and King Charles.' Some hours elapsed before 
any attempt was made to renew the assault Then 
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towards evening fresh troops were brought up from 
Westminster, and the attack was renewed on two 
sides. Still the apprentices held their own. Attack 
after attack was repulsed. All night the fight con- 
tinued, and when morning dawned the Royalists 
were still triumphant 
^ * How will it go, think you, Jacob ? ' Harry asked. 

*They will beat us in the long run,' Jacob said. 
' They have not been properly led yet. When they 
are, guns and swords must prevail against clubs and 
stones.' 

At eleven o'clock in the morning a heavy body of 
cavalry were seen approaching from Westminster, 
The Roundheads had brought up Cromwell's Iron- 
sides, the victors in many a hard-fought field, against 
the apprentice boys of London. The Roundhead 
infantry advanced with their horse. As they ap- 
proached the first barricade the cavalry halted, and 
the infantry advanced alone to within thirty yards of 
it. Then, just as its defenders thought they were 
going to charge, they halted, divided into bodies, and 
entered the houses on either side, and appeared 
at the windows. Then, as the Ironsides came down 
at a gallop, they opened a heavy fire on the defenders 
of the barricade. Harry saw at once that the tactics 
now adopted were irresistible, and that further 
attempts at defence would only lead to useless 
slaughter. He therefore shouted, — 

* Enough for to-day, lads. Every man back to his 
own house. We will begin again when we choose. 
We have given them a good lesson.' 

In an instant the crowd dispersed, and by the time 
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were taking up arms and massacring all opposed to 
them, as was the custom in that barbarous country. 
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In Wales, a formidable insurrection had broken out 
Essex and Kent -were up in arms, and, indeed, all 
through the country the Royalists were stirring. The 
leaders had therefore determined upon bringing the 
King to trial. 

At Southampton, Harry found Sir John Berkeley 
concealed in a house where he had previously in^ 
structed Harry he might be looked for. He told him 
that the King was now a close prisoner, and would 
assuredly escape if means could be provided. Leav- 
ing Sir John, Harry joined his followers, and after 
telling them the circumstances, they walked down to 
the port. Here they entered into conversation with 
an old sailor. Seeing that he was an honest fellow, 
and in no way disposed towards the fanatics, Harry 
told him that he and those with him were Cavaliers, 
who sought to cross over into France. 

* There is a boat, there,' the sailor said, pointing to a 
lugger which was lying at anchor among some fish- 
ing boats, ' that will carry you. The captain, Dick 
Wilson, is a friend of mine, and often makes a run 
across to France on dark nights, and brings back 
smuggled goods. I know where he can be found, and 
will lead you to him, if it so pleases you.' Upon their 
gladly accepting the offer, he led them to a small inn 
by the water side, and introduced them to the captain 
of the * Moonlight,' for so the lugger was called. Upon 
receiving a hint from the sailor that his companions 
wished to speak to him in private, Wilson led the way 
upstairs to the chamber he occupied. Here Harry at 
once unfolded to him the nature of the service he 
required. He was to lay with his boat off the back 
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of the island, making to sea before daylight, and return- 
ing after dusk, and was to take his station off a 
gap in the cliffs, known as Black Gang Chine, where 
a footpath from above descended to the beach. Upon 
a light being shown three times at the water^s edge 
he was to send a boat immediately ashore, and embark- 
ing those whom he might find there, sail for France. 
If at the end of the week none should come, he would 
know that his services would not be required, and might 
sail away whither he listed. He was to receive fifty 
guineas at once for the service, and if he transported 
those who might come down to the shore, to France, 
he would, on arriving there, be paid two hundred and 
fifty more. 

' It is the King, of course, who seeks to escape,' the 
sailor said. * Well, young gentlemen, for such I doubt 
not th«it you arc, I am ready to try it. We sailors are 
near all for the King, and the fleet last week declared 
for him, and sailed for Holland. So, once on board, 
there will be little danger. Pay me the fifty guineas 
at once, and you may rely upon the * Moonlight ' 
being at the point named.' 

Harry handed over the money, and arranged that 
on the third night following the lugger should be at 
the post appointed, and that it should at once run 
them across and land them at Cowes. It was now 
the middle of May, and Harry and his friends, who 
were still in the disguise of countrymen, walked 
across to Newport. Their first step was to examine 
the castle. It lay a short distance from the town, was 
urrounded by a high wall with towers, and could 
a strong resistance to an attacking force. At 
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the back of the castle was a small postern gate, at 
which they decided that his escape must, if possiblef, 
be made. Harry had been well supplied with money 
by Sir John Berkeley before leaving Southampton, Sir 
John himself, on account of his figure being so well 
known at Newport, during his stay there with the 
King, deeming it imprudent to take any personal part 
in the enterprise. After an examination of the ex- 
terior of the castle, Harry bought a large basket of 
eggs, and some chickens, and with these proceeded 
to the castle. There was a guard at the gate, but 
persons could freely enter. As Harry's wares were 
exceedingly cheap in price, he speedily effected a sale 
of them to the soldiers and servants of the officers. 

* I should like,' he said to the man to whom he dis- 
posed of the last of the contents of his basket, * to 
catch a sight of the King. I ha' never seen him.' 

* That's easy enough,' the man said. * Just mount 
these stairs with me to the wall. He is walking in 
the garden at the back of the castle.' 

Harry followed the man, and presently reached a 
spot where he could look down into the garden. The 
King was pacing up and down the walk, his head 
bent, his hands behind his back, apparently in deep 
thought. An attendant, a short distance behind him, 
followed his steps. 

' Be that the King ? ' Harry asked. *He don't look 
like a king.' 

* That's him,' the man said, * and he's not much of a 
king at present.' 

* Where does he live now ? * Harry asked. 

* That is his room,* the man said, pointing to a win- 
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dow some ten feet from the grcNmd. After a fittk 
further conversation Harry appeared to be s a thfir d i 
and rcturnin;; to the court\-ard, made his vay fion 
the castle. iJurin;; that day and the next Acy le- 
mained quiet, except that Jacob walked over to 
Cowcs, where he purchased two \cry fine and sfaaip 
saws, and a short length of strong rope, vith a 
h'*(j\^ The following night they hired a cart with a 
fa^t horse, and this they placed at a spot a quarter of 
a mile from the castle. 

Leaving the man in charge of it there. Hairy and 
his companions made for the back of the casdc 
Tiicy couid tell by the calls upon the walls that the 
sentries were watchful, but the night was so dark 
that they had no fear whatever of being seen. Very 
qijictly they crossed the moat, which was shallow, 
and with but Utile water in it. Then with an auger 
tliey cut four holes in a square two feet each way in 
the door, and, with a saw, speedily cut the piece en- 
closed by them out, and creeping through, entered 
the garden. The greater part of the lights were 
already extinguished, but that in the King's chamber 
was still burning. They made their way quietly 
until they stocxi beneath this window, and waited 
until the light here was also put out. Then Harry 
climbed on to the shoulders of his companions, which 
brought his face on a level with the window. He 
t'i|)|)ed at it. The King, who had been warned that 
his friends would attempt to open a means of escape, 
at once came to the window, and threw open the case- 
ment. 

* Who is there ^ * he asked, in low tones. 
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* It is I, Harry Fumess, your Majesty. I have two 
trusty friends with me. We have cut a hole through 
the postern gate, a cart is waiting without, and a ship 
lies ready to receive you on the coast.' 

* I am ready/ the King said. * Thanks, my faithful 
servant But have you brought something to cut the 
bars ? ' 

* The bars 1 * Henry exclaimed aghast. * I did not 
know that there were bars I ' 

* There are, indeed, Master Fumess,' the King said, 
• and if you have no file the enterprise is ruined.' 

Harry put his hands on the stonework and pulled 
himself up, and felt the bars within the window. 

* They are too strong for our united strength,' he said, 
in a tone of deep disappointment. ^ But methinks it is 
possible to get between them.' Putting his head be- 
tween the bars, he struggled through, but with great 
difficulty. * See, your Majesty, I have got through.' 

' Ay, Master Furness, but you are slighter in figure 
than I, although you are changed indeed since first 
the colonel, your father, presented you to me at Ox- 
ford. However, I will try.' The King tried, but in 
vain. He was stouter than Harry, although less 
broadly built, and had none of the lissomness which 
enabled the latter to wriggle through the bars. * It is 
useless,' he said at last. * Providence is against me. 
It is the will of God that I should remain here. It 
may be the decree of Heaven that even yet I may sit 
again on the throne of my ancestors. Now go, 
Master Furness. It is too late to renew the attempt 
to-night. Should Charles Stuart ever reign again 
over England, he will not forget your faithful service. 
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Hurry V\S',^A the K.'r.^'i hand, ar^f 
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har-. an^ ''fropp^d from the wirdo^. by the ade of his 
r.ornp;iri;>^n-., the tear^ streaming doT^n Lis dseeksvith 
the di-.apj/'^intment and %rrow he felt at the failure 
fA hi=i f:ntf:rpTi-j^. ' It U a!I over/ he said. 'The King 
car.ot for'-.e hi-, xav throu;;h the bars/ 

Without an'^^ther word thev made their wav down 
to the yMf.rn, pa-ised through it, and replaced the 
pieoe of xo^^ in its position, in the faint hope that 
it ini;^ht es/rape notice. Then they rejoined the 
driver with the cart, paid him handsomely, and toid 
him that his ^^Tv[c^•s would not be required that 
ni;^ht at least. 'I hoy then returned to their lodgings 
in the town. The next morning early, Jacob started 
for Cowcs to buy some .sharp files and aquafortis, but 
an hour later the news passed through Newport that 
an attempt had hxren made in the night to free the 
King, that a hole had been cut in the postern, and 
the marks of footsteps discovered under the Kings 
window. Perceiving that it would be useless to re- 
new the attempt now that the suspicions of the 
garrison were aroused, Harry and William Long, 
fearing that a search would be instituted, at once 
started for Cowcs. They met Jacob close to that 
town, crossed in a boat to the mainland, and walked 
to Southampton. They hesitated whether they 
should join Lord Goring, who had risen in Kent, 
or Lord Capel and Sir Charles Lucas, who had 
collected a large force at Colchester. They deter- 
mined upon the latter course, as the movement 
red to promise a better chance of success* 
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Taking passage in a coaster, they sailed to the mouth 
of the Thames, and being landed near Tilbury, 
made their way to Colchester. Harry was, on his 
arrival, welcomed by the Royalist leaders, who wer6 
well acquainted with him. They proposed to march 
upon London, which would, they felt sure, declare 
for the King upon their approach. They had 
scarcely set their force in motion, when they heard 
that Fairfax, at the head of an army, was march- 
ing against them. A debate was held among the 
leaders as to the best course to pursue. Some were 
for marching north, but the eastern counties had, 
from the commencement of the troubles, been wholly 
on the side of the Parliament. Others were for dis- 
persing the bands, and awaiting a better opportunity 
for a rising. Sir Charles Lucas, however, urged that 
they should defend Colchester to the last. 

* Here,' he said, ' we are doing good service to the 
Royal cause, and by detaining Fairfax here, we shall 
give time to our friends in Wales, Kent, and other 
parts to rise and organise. If it is seen that when- 
ever we meet the Roundheads we disperse at once, 
hope and confidence will be lost' 

The next day the town was invested by Fairfax, 
and shortly after the siege began in earnest. The 
Royalists fought with great bravery, and for two 
months every attempt of the Roundheads to storm 
the place was repulsed. At length, however, sup- 
plies ran short, several breaches had been made in 
the walls by the Roundhead artillery, and a council 
of war was held, at which it was decided that further 
resistance was useless, and would only inflict a great 
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slaughter upon their followers, who, in the event of 
surrender, would for the most part be permitted to 
return to their homes. Harry Fumess was present at 
the council and agreed to the decision. He said, 
however, that he would endeavour, with his two 
personal followers, to effect his escape, as, if he were 
taken a prisoner to London, he should be sure to be 
recognised there as the leader of the rising in May, in 
which case he doubted not that little mercy would 
be shown to him. The Royalist leaders agreed with 
him, but pointed out that his chances of escape were 
small, as the town was closely beleaguered. Harry, 
however, declared that he preferred the risk of being 
shot while endeavouring to escape, to the certainty 
of being executed if carried to London. 

That night they procured some bladders, for al- 
though Jacob and Harry were able to swim, William 
Long could not do so, and in any case it was safer to 
float than to swim. The bladders were blown out and 
their necks securely fastened. The three adventurers 
were then lowered from the wall by ropes, and having 
fastened the bladders around them, noiselessly entered 
the water. A numerous flotilla of ships and boats of 
the Commons lay below the town ; the tide was 
running out, however, and the night dark, and keep- 
ing hold of each other, so as not to be separated 
by the tide, they drifted through these unobserved. 
Once safely out of hearing, Jacob and Harry struck 
out and towed their companion to shore. While at 
Colchester they had been attired as Royalist oflScers, 
but they had left these garments behind them, and 
carried, strapped to their shoulders, above water, the 
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countrymen's clothes in which they had entered the 
town. They walked as far as Brentwood, where they 
stopped for a few days, and learnt the news of what 
was passing throughout the country. 

Colchester surrendered on the 27th of August, the 
morning after they left it. Lord Capel was sent a 
prisoner to London to be tried for his life ; but Fairfax 
caused Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle to 
be tried by court-martial, and shot. On the loth of 
July the town and castle of Pembroke had surren- 
dered to Cromwell, who immediately afterwards 
inarched north to meet the Scotch army which si?c 
days before had entered England. The Duke of 
Hamilton, who commanded it, was at once joined by 
five thousand English Royalists under Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale. General Lambert, who commanded the 
Parliamentary troops in the north, fell back to avoid 
a battle until Cromwell could join him. 

The Scotch army could not be called a national force. 
The Scotch Parliament, influenced by the Duke of 
Hamilton and others, had entered into an agreement 
with King Charles, and undertook to reinstate him 
on the throne. The more violent section, headed 
by Argyll, were bitterly hostile to the step. 
The Duke of Hamilton's army, therefore, consisted 
entirely of raw and undisciplined troops. Crom- 
well marched with great speed through Wales to 
Gloucester, and then on through Leicester and 
Nottingham and joined Lambert at Barnet Castle on 
the 1 2th of August. Then he marched against the 
Scotch army, which, straggling widely and thinking 
Cromwell still at a distance, was advancing towards 
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Manchester. On the i6th, the Duke with bis ad-^ 
vanced guard was at Preston, with Langdale on his 
left. Cromwell attacked Langdale with his whole 
force next morning, and the Royalists after fight- 
ing stoutly were entirely defeated. Then he fell 
upon the Duke of Hamilton and the force under 
him at Preston, and after four hours' sharp fighting in 
the enclosures round the place, defeated and drove 
them out of the town. That night the Scots 
determined to retreat, and at once began to scatter. 
General Baillie, after some hard fighting around 
Warrington, surrendered with his division. The Duke 
with three thousand men went to Nantwich. The 
country was hostile, his own troops, wearied and 
dispirited, mutinied, and declared they would fight 
no longer ; the Duke of Hamilton thereupon sur- 
rendered, and the Scotch invasion of England came 
to an end. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



THE EXECUTION OF KING CHARLES. 




HE news of the failure of the Welsh insur- 
rection and the Scotch invasion, while 
the risings in Kent and Essex were 
crushed out, showed Harry Furness that, 
for the time at least, there was no further fighting to 
be done. Cromwell, after the defeat of the Scotch, 
marched with his army to Edinburgh, where he was 
received with enthusiasm by Argyll and the fanatic 
section, who were now again restored to power, and 
recommenced a cruel persecution of all suspected of 
Royalist opinions. Now that the Scotch had been 
beaten, and the Royalist rising everywhere crushed 
out, the Parliament were seized with fear as to the 
course which Cromwell and his victorious army might 
pursue. If they had been so arrogant and haughty 
before, what might not be expected now. Negotia- 
tions were at once opened with the King. He was 
removed from Carisbrook to a good house at New- 
port. Commissioners came down there, and forty 
days were spent in prolonged argument, and the 
Commissioners returned to London on the 28th of 
November with a treaty signed. It was too late. 
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The army stationed at St Albans sent in a remon- 
strance to Parliament, calling upon them to bring the 
King to trial, and stating that if Parliament neglected 
its duty the army would take the matter into its own 
hands. This remonstrance caused great excitement 
in the Commons. No steps were taken upon it how- 
ever, and the Commons proceeded to discuss the 
treaty, and voted that the King's concessions were 
sufficient. On the 29th, a body of soldiers went 
across to the Isle of Wight, surrounded the King's 
house, seized him and carried him to Hurst Castle. 
The next day Parliament voted that they would 
not debate the remonstrance of the army, and in 
reply the army at Windsor marched, on the 2d of 
December, into London. On the 5th, the Commons 
debated all day upon the treaty. 

Prynne, formerly one of the staunchest opposers 
of King Charles, spoke with others strongly in his 
favour, and it was carried by a hundred and twenty- 
nine to thirty-eight. The same day some of the 
leaders of the army met, and determined to expel 
from the house all those opposed to their interests. 
On the 7th, the Trained Bands of the city were with- 
drawn from around the House, and Colonel Pride 
with his regiment of foot surrounded it As th^ 
members arrived, forty-one of them were turned back. 
The same process was repeated on the two following 
days, until over a hundred members had been arrested. 
Thus the army performed a revolution such as no 
English sovereign has dared to carry out. After 
this, it is idle to talk of the Parliament as in any way 
representing the English people. The represcn- 
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tatives who supported the King had long since left 
it The whole of the moderate portion of those who 
'had opposed him, that is to say, those who had fought 
to support the liberties of Englishmen against en- 
croachments by the King, and who formed the 
majority after the Royalists had retired, were now 
expelled ; there remained only a small body of 
fanatics devoted to the interests of the army, and 
determined to crush out all liberties of England 
under its armed heel. This was the body before 
whom the King was ere long to undergo the mockery 
of a trial. 

King Charles was taken to Hurst Castle on the 
17th of December, and three days later carried to 
Windsor. On the 2d of January 1649, the Commons 
voted that in making war against the Parliament the 
King had been guilty of treason, and should be tried 
by a court of a hundred and fifty Commissioners. 
The Peers rejected the bill, and the Commons then 
voted that neither the assent of the Peers nor the 
King was necessary for a law passed by themselves. 

All the encroachments of King Charles together, 
were as nothing to this usurpation of despotic power. 

In consequence of the conduct of the Peers, the 
number of Commissioners was reduced to a hundred 
and thirty-five ; but of these only sixty-nine assembled 
at the trial. Thus the court which was to try the 
King consisted only of those who were already 
pledged to destroy him. Before such a court as this, 
there could be but one end to the trial. When, 
after deciding upon their sentence, the King was 
brought in to hear it, the Chief Commissioner told 

P 
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him that the charges were brought against him in the 
name of the people of England, when Lady Fairfax 
from the gallery cried out, * It's a lie ! Not one-half erf" 
them.' Had she said, not one hundredth of them, she 
would have been within the mark. 

On the 27th, sentence was pronounced. On the 
29th the court signed the sentence, which was to be 
carried out on the following day. 

From the time when Harry Furness left Brentwood 
at the end of August, until the King was brought to 
London, he had lived quietly at Southampton. He 
feared to return home, and chose this port as his 
residence, in order that he might, if necessary, cross into 
France at short notice. When the news came that 
the King had been brought up from Windsor, Harry 
and his friends at once rode to London. Everyone 
was so absorbed in the great trial about to take 
place that Harry had little fear of attracting atten- 
tion or of being molested should anyone recognise in 
the young gentleman in sober attire the rustic who 
had led the rising in the spring. To London, too, 
came many other Cavaliers from all parts of the 
country, eager to see if something might not be 
attempted to rescue the King. Throughout London 
the consternation was great at the usurpation by 
the remnant of the Commons of all the rights of 
the Three Estates, and still more, at the trial of the 
King. The army, however, lay in and about Lon- 
don, and, with Cromwell at its head, it would, the 
people felt, easily crush out any attempt at a rising 
in the city. Within a few hours of his arrival in 
London, Harry saw that there was no hope from 
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any effort in this direction, and that the only possible 
chance of saving the King was by his arranging 
for his escape. His Majesty, on his arrival from 
Windsor, had been lodged in St James's Palace, and 
as this was completely surrounded by the Roundhead 
troops, there was no chance of effecting an evasion 
thence. The only possible plan appeared to be a 
sudden attack upon his guards on his way to execu- 
tion. 

Harry gathered round him a party of thirty Cava- 
liers, all men ready like himself to sacrifice their lives 
for the King. Their plan was to gather near White- 
hall, where the execution was to take place, to burst 
through the soldiers lining the way, to cut down the 
guards, and carry the King to a boat in readiness 
behind Whitehall. This was to convey him across to 
Lambeth, where fleet horses were to be stationed, 
which would take him down to the Essex coast. 

The plan was a desperate one, but it might 
possibly have succeeded, could the Cavaliers have 
gained the position which they wished. The whole 
of the army was, however, placed in the streets 
and passages leading to Whitehall, and between that 
place and the city the cavalry were drawn up, pre- 
venting any from coming in or going out. When 
they found that this was the case, the Cavaliers in 
despair mounted their horses, and rode into the 
country, with their hearts filled with grief and rage. 

On the 30th, an hour after the King's execution, 
proclamation was made that whoever should proclaim 
a new King would be deemed a traitor, and a week 
later, the Commons, now reduced to a hundred 
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members, formally abolished the House of Peers. 
A little later Lord Capel, Lord Holland, and the 
Duke of Hamilton were executed. 

Had the King effected his escape, Harry Furness 
had determined to return to Abingdon, and live 
quietly at home, believing that now the army had 
grasped all power, and crushed all opposition, it 
was probable that they would abstain from exciting 
further popular animosity by the persecution of 
those who had fought against them. The fury, 
however, excited in his mind by the murder of the 
King after the mockery of a trial, determined him 
to fight to the last, wherever a rising might be 
offered, however hopeless a success that rising 
might appear. He would not, however, suffer 
Jacob and William Long any longer to follow his 
fortunes, although they earnestly pleaded to do 
so. * I have no hope of success,' he said. * I am 
ready to die, but I will not bring you to that strait. 
I have written to my father begging him, Jacob, 
to receive you as his friend and companion, and 
to do what he can, William, to assist you in what- 
ever mode of life your wishes may hereafter lead 
you to adopt But come with me you shall not' 

Not without tears did Harr>''s faithful companions 
yield themselves to his will, and set out for Abingdon, 
while he, with eight or ten comrades as determined 
as himself, kept on west until they arrived at Bristol, 
where they took ship and crossed to Ireland. They 
landed at Waterford, and journeyed north until they 
reached the army, with which the Marquis of Or- 
monde was besieging Dublin. Nothing that Harry had 
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seen of war in England prepared him in any way for 
the horrors which he beheld in Ireland. The great 
mass of the people there were at that time but a 
few degrees advanced above savages, and they carried 
on their war with a brutal cruelty and bloodshed, 
which could now only be rivalled in the centre of 
Africa. Between the Protestants and the English 
and Scotch settlers on the one hand, and the wild 
peasantry on the other, a war of something like 
extermination went on. Wholesale massacres took 
place, at which men, women, and children were 
indiscriminately butchered, the ferocity shown be- 
ing as great upon one side as the other. In fact, 
beyond the possession of a few large towns, Ireland 
had no claim whatever to be considered a civilised 
country. As Harry and his comrades rode from 
Waterford, they beheld everywhere ruined fields 
and burnt houses; and on joining the army of the 
Marquis of Ormonde, Harry felt even more strongly 
than before the hopelessness of the struggle on which 
he was engaged. These bands of wild, half-clad 
kernes, armed with pike and bill-hook, might be 
brave indeed, but could do nothing against the 
disciplined soldiers of the Parliament. There were 
with Ormonde, indeed, better troops than these. 
Some of the companies were formed of English and 
Welsh Royalists. Others had been raised by the 
Catholic gentry of the west, and into these some 
sort of order and discipline had been introduced. 
The army, moreover, was deficient in artillery, and 
not more than one-third of the foot men carried fire- 
arms. Harry was, a day or two after reaching the 
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camp of Lord Ormonde, sent off to the West to drill 
some of the newly-raised levies there. It was now six 
years since he had begun to take an active part in 
the war, and he was between one and two-and- 
twenty. His life of active exertion had streng^ened 
his muscles, broadened his frame, and given a strength 
and vigour to his tall and powerful figure. 

Foreseeing that the siege of Dublin was not likely 
to be successful, Harry accepted his commission to 
the West with pleasure. He felt already that with 
all his devotion to the Royalist cause, he could not 
wish that the siege of Dublin should be successful ; 
for he saw that the vast proportion of the beseiging 
army were animated by no sense of loyalty, by no 
interest in the constitutional question at stake, but 
simply with a blind hatred of the Protestant popula- 
tion of Dublin, and that the capture of the city 
would probably be followed by the indiscriminate 
slaughter of its inhabitants. 

He set out on his journey, furnished with letters from 
Ormonde to several influential gentlemen in Galway. 
The roads at first were fairly good, but accustomed to 
the comfortable inns in England, Harry found the 
resting-places along the road execrable. He was 
amused of an evening by the eagerness with which 
the people came round and asked for news from 
Dublin. In all parts of England the little sheets 
which then did service as newspapers carried news of 
the events which were taking place. It is true that 
none of the country population could read or write ; 
but the alehouses served as centres of news. The 
village clerk, or, perhaps, the squire's bailiff, could 
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read, as could probably the landlord, and thus the 
news spread quickly round the country. In Ireland 
news travelled only from mouth to mouth, often 
becoming strangely distorted on the way. 

Harry was greatly struck by the bareness of the 
fields and the poverty of the country ; and as he jour- 
neyed further west the country became still wilder and 
more lonely. It was seldom now that he met any 
one who could speak English, and as the road was 
often little more than a track, he had great difficulty 
in keeping his way, and regretted that he had not 
hired a servant knowing the country before leaving 
the army. He generally, however, was able to ob- 
tain a guide from village to village. The loneliness 
of the way, the wretchedness of the people, the 
absence of the brightness and comfort so charac- 
teristic of English life, made the journey an op- 
pressive one, and Harry was glad when, five days 
after leaving Dublin, he approached the end of his 
ride. Upon this day he had taken no guide, being 
told that the road was clear and unmistakable as far 
as Galway. 

He had not travelled many hours when a heavy 
mist set in, accompanied by a keen and driving rain, 
in his face. With his head bent down, Harry rode 
along, paying less attention than usual to his way. 
The mist grew thicker and thicker. The horse no 
longer proceeded at a brisk pace, and presently came 
to a stop. Harry dismounted, and discovered that he 
had left the road. Turning his horse's head, and taking 
the reins over his arm, he tried to retrace his steps. 

For an hour he walked along, the conviction 
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growing every moment that he was hopelessly lost 
The ground was now soft and miry and was covered 
with tussocks of coarse grass, between which the 
soil was black and oozy. The horse floundered on 
for some distance, but with such increasing difficulty 
that, upon reaching a space of comparatively solid 
ground, Harry decided to take him no farther. 

The cold rain chilled him to the bone, and after 
a while he determined to try and make his way 
forward on foot, in hopes of finding, if not a human 
habitation, some walls or bushes where he could 
obtain shelter until the weather cleared. He fastened 
the reins to a small shrub, took off the saddle and 
laid it on the grass, spread the horse rug over the 
animal to protect it as far as possible, and then 
started on his way. He had heard of Irish bogs 
extending for many miles, and deep enough to engulf 
men and animals who might stray among them, and 
he felt that his position was a serious one. 

He blamed himself now for not having halted 
immediately he perceived that he had missed the 
road. The only guide that he had as to the direc- 
tion he should take was the wind. On his way it 
had been in his face, and he determined now to 
keep it at his back, not because that was probably 
the way to safety, but because he could see more 
easily where he was going, and he thought by con- 
tinuing steadily in one direction he might at last 
gain firm ground. His view extended but a few 
yards round him, and he soon found that his plan of 
proceeding in a straight line was impracticable, 
Often quagmires of black ooze, or spaces covered 
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with light grass, which were, he found, still more 
treacherous, barred his way, and he was com- 
pelled to make considerable detours to the right 
or left in order to pass them. Sometimes widths 
of sluggish water were met with. For a long time 
Harry continued his way, leaping lightly from tuft 
to tuft, where the grass grew thickest, sometimes 
wading knee-deep in the slush and feeling carefully 
every foot lest he should get to a depth whence 
he should be unable to extricate himself Every 
now and then he shouted at the top of his voice, 
in hopes that he might be heard by some human 
being. For hours he struggled on. He was now 
exhausted with his efforts, and the thickening dark- 
ness told him that day was fading. From the time 
he had left his horse, he had met with no bush of 
sufficient height to afford him the slightest shelter. 

Just as he was thinking whether he had not better 
stop where he was, and sit down on the firmest tuft 
he could find and wait for morning, when perhaps 
the rain storm might cease and enable him to see 
where he was, he heard, and at no very great distance, 
the sudden bray of a donkey. He turned at once 
in the direction of the sound, with renewed hopes, 
giving a loud shout as he did so. Again and again 
he raised his voice, and presently heard an answering 
shout. He called again, and in reply heard some 
shouts in Irish, probably questions, but to these he 
could give no answer. Shouting occasionally, he 
made his way towards the voice, but the bog seemed 
more difficult and treacherous than ever, and at last 
he reached a spot where further advance seemed 
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absolutely impossible. It was now nearly dark, and 
Harry was about to sit down in despair, when sud- 
denly a voice sounded close to him. He answered 
again, and immediately a barefooted boy sprang to 
his side from behind. The boy stood astonished at 
Harry's appearance. The latter was splashed and 
smeared from head to foot with black mire, for he 
had several times fallen. His broad hat drooped 
a sodden mass over his shoulders, the dripping feather 
adding to its forlorn appearance. His high riding 
boots were gone, having long since been abandoned 
in the tenacious ooze in which they had stuck ; his 
ringlets fell in wisps on his shoulder. 

After staring at him for a minute, the boy said 
something in Irish. Harry shook his head. 

His guide then motioned him to follow him. For 
some time it seemed to Harry that he was re- 
tracing his steps. Then they turned, and by what 
seemed a long detour, at last reached firmer ground. 
A minute or two later they were walking along a 
path, and presently stopped before the door of a 
cabin, by which two men were standing. They 
exchanged a word or two with the boy, and then 
motioned to Harry to enter. A peat fire was burning 
on the hearth, and a woman, whose age Harry from 
her aspect thought must be enormous, was crouched 
on a low stool beside it. He threw off his riding 
cloak and knelt by her, and held his hands over 
the fire to restore the circulation. One of the men 
lighted a candle formed of rushes dipped in tallow. 
Harry paid no heed to them until he felt the warmth 
returning to his limbs. Then he rose to his feet 
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and addressed them in English. They shook their 
heads. Perceiving how wet he was, one of them 
drew a bottle from under the thatch, and pouring 
some of its contents into a wooden cup offered 
it to him. Harry put it to his lips. At first it 
seemed that he was drinking a mixture of liquid 
fire and smoke, and the first swallow nearly choked 
him. However he persevered, and soon felt the 
blood coursing more rapidly in his veins. Finding 
the impossibility of conversing, he again sat down 
by the lire and waited the course of events. He 
had observed that as he entered his young guide 
had, in obedience probably to the orders of one 
of the men, darted away into the mist. 

The minutes passed slowly, and not a word was 
spoken in the cottage. An hour went by, and then 
a tramp of feet was heard, and, accompanied by the 
boy, eight or ten men entered. All carried pikes. 
Between them and the men already in the hut 
an eager conversation took place. Harry felt far 
from easy. The aspect of the men was wild in the 
extreme. Their hair was long and unkempt, and 
fell in straggling masses over their shoulders. Pre- 
sently one, who appeared to be the leader, approached 
Harry, who had now risen to his feet, and crossed 
himself on the forehead and breast. Harry under- 
stood by the action that he inquired if he was a 
Catholic, and in reply shook his head. 

An angry murmur ran through the men. Harry 
repressed his inclination to place his hand on his 
pistols, which he had on alighting from his horse 
taken from the holsters and placed in his belt. He 
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felt that, even with these and his sword, he should 
l)e no match for the men around him. Then he 
bethought of the letters of which he was a bearer. 
Taking them from his pocket he held them out 
' Ormonde/ he said, looking at the men. 

No gleam of intelligence brightened their faces at 
the word. 

Then he said ' Butler,' the Irish family name of 
the Marl. Two or three of the men spoke together. 
and Harry thought that there was some compre- 
ti(*nsion of his meaning. Then he read aloud the 
addresses of the letters, and the exclamations which 
followed each name showed that these were familiar 
to the men. A lively conversation took place between 
tlicMn, and the leader presently approached and held 
(Hit his hand. 

' Thomas Blake, Killicuddery/ he said. This was 
tlir addrrss of one of the letters, and Harry at once 
Ijavr it him. It was handed to the boy, with a few 
words of iiistnirtion. The lad at once left the hut. 
Thr mrn srcincd to think that for the time there was 
nothing more to he done, laid their pikes against the 
wall, and assumed, Harry thought, a more friendly 
as|)rrt. He reciprocated their action, by unbuckling 
his belt and laying aside his sword and pistols. Fresh 
peats were piled on the fire, another candle was lit, 
and the party prepared to make themselves com- 
fortable. The bottle and wooden cup were again 
produced, and the owner of the hut offered some 
black bread to his visitor. 



CHAPTER XVII- 



THE SIEGE OF DROGHEDA. 




NDER the influence of the warm, close air 
of the hut, and the spirits he had taken, 
Harry soon felt drowsiness stealing over 
him, and the leader, perceiving this, 
pointed to a heap of dried fern lying in the corner of 
the hut. Harry at once threw himself on it, and 
in a very few minutes was sound asleep. When he 
awoke daylight was streaming in through the door of 
the hut. Its inmates were for the most part sitting 
as when he had last seen them, and Harry supposed 
that they had talked all night. The atmosphere of 
the hut was close and stifling, and Harry was glad to 
go to the door and breathe the fresh air outside. 

The weather had changed, and the sun, which had 
just risen, was shining brightly. The hut stood at the 
foot of a long range of stony hills, while in front 
stretched, as far as the eye could see, an expanse of 
brown bog. A bridle path ran along at the foot of 
the hills. An hour later two figures were seen ap- 
proaching along this. The one was a mounted horse- 
man, the other running in front of him, at a long, 
easy trot, was Harry's guide of the preceding evening. 
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On reaching the cottage, the gentleman on horse- 
back alighted, and, advancing to Harry, said, — 

* Captain Fumess, I am heartily sorry to hear that 
you have had what must have been a disagreeable 
adventure. The lad here who brought your letter 
told me that you were regarded as a prisoner, and 
considered to be a Protestant emissary. I am Tom 
Blake, and I live nearly twenty miles from here. 
That is the reason why I was not here sooner. I 
was keeping it up with some friends last night, and 
had just gone to bed when the messenger arrived, 
and my foolish servants pretended I was too drunk to 
be woke. However, when they did rouse me, I started 
at once/ 

* And has that boy gone forty miles on foot since 
last night ? * Harry asked, in surprise. 

*0h, that's nothing,' Mr Blake said. 'Give him 
half-an-hour*s rest, and he'd keep up with us back to 
Killicuddery. But where is your horse, and how did 
you get into this mess } The boy tells me he found 
you in the bog.' 

Harry related his adventures. 

* You have had a lucky escape indeed,' Mr Blake 
said. * There are places in that bog thirty feet deep. 
I would not try to cross it for a thousand pounds on a 
bright day, and how you managed to do so through 
the mist yesterday is more than I can imagine. Now, 
the first thing is to get your horse. I must apologise 
for not having brought one, but the fact is, my head 
was not exactly clear when I started, and I had not 
taken in the fact that you'd arrived on foot My 
servant was more thoughtful. He had heard from 
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the boy that an English gentleman was here, and, 
judging that the larder was not likely to be stocked, 
he put a couple of bottles of claret, a cold chicken, 
and some bread into my wallet So we can have 
breakfast while they are looking for your horse. The 
ride has sharpened my appetite.' 

Mr Blsike now addressed a few words in Irish to 
the men clustered round the door of the hut. One 
of them climbed to the top of the hill, and presently 
shouted down some instructions, and another at once 
started across the bog. 

* They see your horse,' Mr Blake said, * but we shall 
have to wait for two or three hours. It is some four 
miles off, and they will have to make along detour to 
bring it back.' 

Mr Blake now distributed some silver among the 
men, and these, with the exception of the master of the 
house, soon afterwards left. Harry heartily enjoyed 
his breakfast, and in cheery chat with his host the 
time passed pleasantly until the peasant returned with 
the horse and saddle. The horse was rubbed down 
with dry fern, and a lump of black bread given him to 
eat. 

* What can I do for the boy } * Harry asked. * I owe 
him my life, for I was so thoroughly drenched and 
cold that I question whether I should have lived till 
morning out in that bog.' 

* The boy thinks nothing of it,' Mr Blake said. * A 
few hundred yards across the bog night or day is 
nothing to him.' 

Harry gave the lad a gold piece, which he looked 
at in wonder. 
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* He can keep up with us,' Mr Blake said. 'That 
horse of yours is more fagged than he is.' 

Harry soon found that this was the case, and it 
took them nearly four hours riding before they 
rc;u:hcd Killicuddery. Here a dozen bare-footed men 
and U^ys ran out at their approach, and took the 
liontcM. It was a large, straggling house, as good as 
thai inhabited by the majority of English gentlemen, 
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but Harry missed the well-kept lawn, the trim shrub- 
beries, and the general air of neatness and order to 
which he was accustomed. 

'Welcome to Killicuddery/ Mr Blake said, as he 
alighted. 'Believe me, Captain Furness, you won't 
find the wild Irish, now you are fairly among them, 
such dreadful creatures as they have been described 
to you. Well, Norah,' he continued, as a girl, some 
sixteen years of age, bounded down the steps to 
meet him, ' how goes it with you this morning } ' 

' As well as could be expected, father, considering 
that you kept us awake half the night with your 
songs and choruses. None of the others are down 
yet, and it's past twelve o'clock. It's downright 
shameful.' 

*Norah, I'm surprised at you,' Mr Blake said, 
laughing. * What will Captain Furness think of Irish 
girls when he hears you speaking so disrespectfully 
to your father. This is my daughter Norah, Captain 
Furness, who is, I regret to say, a wild and trouble- 
some girl. This, my dear, is Captain Furness, a 
King's officer, who has fought through all the battles 
of the war.' 

* And who has lately been engaged in a struggle 
with an Irish bog,' the girl said, laughing, for Harry's 
gay dress was discoloured and stained from head to 
foot 

Harry laughed also. 

' I certainly got the worst of that encounter. Miss 
Norah, as indeed has been the case in most of those 
in which I have been engaged. I never felt much 
more hopeless, when I thought I should have to pass 
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the night sitting on a tuft of grass with mud and 
mist all round me, except when I was once nearly 
baked to death in company with Prince Rupert* 

* It must have been a large oven/ the girl laughed ; 
' but come in now. I am sure you will both be 
ready for breakfast. But papa would keep you 
chattering here all day if I would let him.* 

Mr Blake, Harry soon found, was a widower, and 
his house was presided over by his eldest daughter, 
Kathleen, to whom Harry was introduced on entering 
the house. As it was now some hours since they 
had eaten the food which Mr Blake had brought, 
they were quite ready for another meal, at which 
they were soon joined by six or eight other gentle- 
men, who had been sleeping in the house. Breakfast 
over, Harr>' retired to his room, put on a fresh suit 
from his wallet, and rejoined his companions, when 
a sort of council of war was held. Harry learnt 
that there was no difficulty as to men, as any number 
of these could be recruited among the peasantry. 
There was, however, an entire absence of any arms 
save pikes. Harry knew how good a weapon are 
these when used by steady and well-disciplined men. 
The matchlocks of those days were cumbrous arms, 
and it was at the point of the pike that battles were 
then alwax^s decided. 

Mr Blake begged Harrj' to make his house his 
head-quarters during his stay in the West, and the 
invitation was gladly accepted. The letters of which 
he was the bearer, were dispatched to their destinations, 
and a few da\~s after his arri\-al, the recipients called 
upon him, and he found himself o\*erwhelmed with 
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invitations and offers of hospitality. The time there- 
fore passed very pleasantly. 

A few men were found in Galway who had served 
in the wars. These were im^de sergeants of the 
newly-raised regiment, which was five hundred strong. 
This was not embodied, but five central places were 
chosen at a distance front) §£(ch other, and at these the 
peasants assembled for drill, Several of the sons of 
the squires received commissions as officers^ and the 
work of drilling went on briskly, Harry superintend- 
ing that at each centre by turns. In the evenings 
there were generally dinner parties at the houses of 
one or other of the gentry, and Harry greatly enjoyed 
the life. So some months passed. 

In July, the news came that the Earl of Ormonde's 
force outside Dublin had been routed by the garrison, 
under General Jones, the Governor, and shortly after- 
wards, Harry received orders to march with the regi- 
ment to join the Earl, who, as the King's repre- 
sentative, forwarded him at the same time a com- 
mission as its colonel, and the order to command it. 

It was on the 13th of August that Harry with his 
force joined the army of Ormonde, and the next day 
the news came that Cromwell had landed at Dublin, 
and had issued a bloodthirsty proclamation against 
the Irish. Harry was at once ordered to march with 
his regiment to Tredah, now called Drogheda, a sea- 
port about forty miles north of Dublin. At this 
town Harry found in garrison two thousand five 
hundred English troops, under the command of Sir 
Arthur Ashton, an old Royalist officer, who had lost 
a leg in the King's service. 
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During the six months he had passed in the west, 
Harry had found Mike an invaluable servant. He 
had, of course, furnished him with decent suits of 
clothes, but although willing to wear shoes in the 
house, nothing could persuade Mike to keep these on 
his feet when employed without. As a messenger he 
wM.^ of the greatest service, carrying Harry's missives 
to the various posts as quickly as they could have 
been taken by a horseman. During that time he had 
picked up a great deal of English, and his affection 
Uix his master was unbounded. He had, as a matter 
of course, accompanied Harry on his march east, and 
was ready to follow him to the end of the world if 
need be. 

The gtirrison of Drogheda employed themselves 
busily in strengthening the town to the utmost, in 
readiness for the siege that Cromwell would, they 
doubted not, lay to it. In September, Cromwell 
moved against the place. He was prepared to carry 
out the campaign in a very different spirit to that 
with which he had warred in England. For years 
Ireland had been desolated by the hordes of half 
savage men, who had for that time been burning, 
plundering, and murdering, on the pretext of fighting 
for or against the King. Cromwell was determined 
to strike so terrible a blow, as would frighten Ireland 
into quietude. He knew that mildness would be 
thrown away upon this people, and he defended his 
course, which excited a thrill of horror in England, 
upon the grounds that it was the most merciful in the 
end. Certainly, nowhere else had Cromwell shown 
himself a cruel man. In England, the executions in 
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cold blood had not amounted to a dozen in all. The 
common men on both sides, were, when taken prisoners, 
always allowed to depart to their homes, and even 
the officers were not treated with harshness. It may 
be assumed that his blood was fired by the tales of 
massacre and bloodshed which reached him when he 
landed. The times were stern, and the policy of 
conciliating rebels and murderers by weak concessions 
was not even dreamed of. Still, no excuses or pleas 
of public policy can palliate Cromwell's conduct at 
Drogheda and Wexford. He was a student and ex- 
pounder of the Bible, but it was in the old Testament 
rather than the new, that precedents for the massacre 
at Drogheda must be sought for. No doubt it had 
the effect at the time which Cromwell looked for, but 
it left an impression upon the Irish mind, which the 
lapse of over two centuries has not obliterated. The 
wholesale massacres and murders perpetrated by 
Irishmen on Irishmen have long since becnforgotten, 
but the terrible vengeance taken by Cromwell and his 
saints upon the hapless towns of Drogheda and Wex- 
ford will never be forgotten by the Irish, among whom 
the * curse of Cromwell ' is still the deadliest male- 
diction one man can hurl at another. 

Cromwell's defenders who say that he warred mildly 
and mercifully in England, according to English ideas, 
and that he fought the Irish only as they fought each 
other, must be hard driven when they set up such a 
defence. The fact that Murrogh O'Brien, at the cap- 
ture of Cashel, murdered the garrison who had laid 
down their arms, and three thousand of the defenceless 
citizens, including twenty priests who had fled to the 
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cathedral for refuge, affords no excuse whatever for 
the perpetration of equal atrocities by Cromwell, and 
no impartial historian can deny that these massacres 
are a foul and hideous blot in the history of a great 
and, for the most part, a kind and merciful man- 

Upon arriving before Drogheda, on September the 
2d, Cromwell at once began to throw up his batteries, 
and opened fire on the loth. His artillery was abun- 
dant, and was so well served that early the same 
afternoon two practical breaches were made, the one 
in the east, in the wall of St Mary's Churchyard, the 
other to the south, in the wall of the town. Sir 
Arthur Ashton had placed Harry in command at 
St Mary's Churchyard, and seeing that the wall 
would soon give way under the fire of the enemy's 
artillery, he set his men to throw up an earthwork 
behind. 

Seven hundred of the Roundheads advanced to the 
assault, but so heavy was the fire that Harry's troops 
poured upon them, that they were forced to fall back 
with great slaughter. At the other breach they were 
also repulsed, but attacking again in great force 
they made their way in. Near this spot was an 
ancient tumulus, called the Hill Mount. The sides 
of this were defended by strong palisades, and here 
the Royalists, commanded by Sir Arthur Ashton him- 
self, opposed a desperate resistance to the enemy. 
These supported by the guns on the walls, which they 
turned against the Mount, made repeated attacks, but 
were as often repulsed. The loss, however, of the de- 
fenders was great, and seeing that fresh troops were 
constantly brought against them, they at last lost 
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heart and surrendered, on promise of their lives ; a 
promise which was not kept, as all were immediately 
massacred. 

Up to this time, Harry had successfully repulsed 
every attack made upon the other breach, but at 
length the news of the Roundheads' success at the 
Mount reached both assailants and defenders. 

With exulting shouts the Roundheads poured over 
the wall. The garrison, headed by Harry and the 
other officers, strove hard to drive them back, but 
it was useless. Cromwell and Ireton were in the 
van of their troops, and these, accustomed to victory, 
hewed their way through the ranks of the besieged. 
Many of them lost heart, and, throwing down their 
arms, cried for quarter. With shouts of * No quarter ! ' 
* Hew down the Amalakites ! ' * Strike, and spare 
not ! ' the Roundheads cut down their now defenceless 
foes. Maddened at the sight, the besieged made 
another desperate effort at resistance, and for a while 
fought so stoutly that the Roundheads could gain no 
ground of them. 

Presently, however, a party of the enemy who had 
forced their way over the wall at another point took 
them in rear. Then the garrison fled in all directions, 
pursued by their victorious enemy, who slaughtered 
every man they overtook. Mike had kept close to 
Harry through the whole of the struggle. He had 
picked up a pike from a fallen man, and had more 
than once, when Harry was nearly surrounded by 
his foes, dashed forward and rid him of one of the 
most pressing. Seeing, by the general slaughter 
which was going on, that the Roundhead soldiers 
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must have received orders from their general to 
|j[ive no quarter, Harry determined to sell his life 
dearly, and rushed into a church where a score of 
the English soldiers were taking refuge. The door 
was closed and barricaded with chairs and benches, 
and from the windows the men opened fire upon 
the Roundheads, who were engaged in slaying all, 
— men, women and children, without mercy. Soon, 
from every house around, a heavy fire was poured 
into the church, and several of those within fell dead 
under the fire. Under cover of this, the Roundheads 
attacked the door with axes. Many were killed by 
the fire of the defenders, but as the door yielded, 
Harry called these from their post, and with them 
ascended the belfry tower. Here they prepared to 
fight to the last. 

Looking from a window, Harry beheld a sight 
which thrilled him with horror. Gathered round 
a cross, standing in an open space, were two hundred 
women on their knees. Even while Harry looked, 
a body of Cromwell's saints fell upon them, hewing 
and cutting with their swords, and thrusting with 
their pikes, and did not desist while one remained 
alive. And these were the men who had the name 
of God ever on their lips ! When the dreadful 
massacre began Harry turned shuddering from the 
window, and with white face and set teeth nerved 
himself to fight to the last. Already the door had 
been beaten down, and the assailants had streamed 
into the church. Then a rush of heavy feet was 
heard on the stairs. Assembled round its top stood 
Harry and the twelve men remaining. Each knew 
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now that there was no hope of quarter, and fought 
with the desperation of men who cared only to sell 
their lives dearly. Fast as the Roundheads poured 
up the stairs, they fell, pierced by pike, or shot down 
by musket ball. For half-an-hour the efforts con- 
tinued, and then the Roundheads, having lost over 
fifty men, fell back. Three times during the day the 
attack was renewed, and each time repulsed with the 
same terrible slaughter. Between the intervals the 
defenders could hear the never-ceasing sound of 
musket and pistol firing, as house after house, 
defended to the last by desperate men, was stormed ; 
while loud, even above the firing, rose the thrilling 
shrieks of dying women and children. 

In all the history of England, from its earliest 
times, there is no such black and ghastly page as 
that of the Sack of Drogheda. Even supposing Crom- 
well's assertion that he wished only to terrify the 
Irish rebels to be true, no shadow of an excuse can 
be pleaded for the massacre of the women and chil- 
dren, or for that of the English Royalists who formed 
five-sixths of the garrison. 

All through the night, occasional shrieks and pistol 
shots could be heard, as the wretched people who had 
hidden themselves in closets and cellars were dis- 
covered and murdered. No further assault was made 
upon the church tower, nor was there any renewal of 
it next morning. As hour after hour passed on, 
Harry concluded that, deterred by the great loss 
which his men had already sustained in endeavour- 
ing to capture the post, Cromwell had determined 
to reduce it by starvation. Already the defenders 
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were, from the effects of exertion and excitement, 
half mad with thirst. As the day went on ibeir 
sufferings became greater, but there was still no 
thought of surrender. The next day two of them 
leaped from the top of the tower and were killed by 
their fall. Then Harry saw that it was better to 
give in. 

*My lads/ he said, 'it is better to go down and 
die by a bullet-shot than to suffer these agonies of 
thirst, with only death as the issue. We must die. 
Better to die in our senses as men, than mad like 
wild beasts with thirst. Mike, my lad, I am sorry 
to have brought you to this pass/ 

Mike put his parched lips to his master's hand. 

* It is not your fault, master. My life is no differ to 
any.' 

The men agreed to Harry's proposal. There was 
a discussion whether they should go down and die 
fighting, or not ; but Harry urged upon them that it 
was better not to do so. They were already weak 
with hunger and thirst, and it would be more dignified 
to meet their fate quietly and unresistingly. They 
accordingly laid by their arms, and, preceded by 
Harry, descended the stairs. 

The noise of their footsteps warned the soldiers in 
the church below of their coming, and these formed 
in a semicircle round the door to receive the expected 
onslaught. When they saw that the Royalists were 
unarmed, they lowered their weapons, and an officer 
said, — * Take these men out into the street, and shoot 
them there, according to the general's orders.' 

Calmly and with dignity Harry marched at the 
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head of his little party into the street. They were 
ranged with their backs to the church, and a firing 
party took their places opposite to them. 

The officer was about to give the order, when a 
divine in a high-steepled hat came up. He looked 
at the prisoners, and then rapidly advanced between 
the lines and gazed earnestly at Harry. 

* Is your name Master Furness ? ' he asked. 

*I am Colonel Furness, an officer of His Majesty 
Charles the Second,' Harry said, coldly. ' What then ? * 

* I am Ebenezer Stubbs/ the preacher said. * Do 
you not remember how seven years ago you saved 
my life at the risk of your own in the streets of 
Oxford ? I promised you then that if the time 
should come, I would do as good a turn to yourself. 
Captain Allgood,' he said, * I do beseech you to stay 
this execution until I have seen the General. I am, 
as you know, his private chaplain, and I am assured 
that he will not be wroth with you for consenting to 
my request' 

The influence of the preacher with Cromwell was 
well-known, and the officer ordered his men to ground 
arms, although they muttered and grumbled to 
themselves at the prospect of mercy being shown to 
men who had killed so many of their companions. 
A quarter of an hour later the preacher returned with 
an order from the General for the prisoners to be 
placed in durance. 

* I have obtained your life,' the preacher said, * but 
even to my prayers the General will grant no more. 
You and your men are to be sent to the Bermudas.' 

Although Harry felt that death itself would be 
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almost preferable to a life of slavery in the planta- 
tions, he thanked the preacher for his efforts in his 
behalf. A week later, Harry, with the eight men who 
had been taken with him, and twenty-seven others 
who had been discovered in hiding-places, long after 
the capture of the place, were placed on board a ship 
bound for the Bermudas, the sole survivors of the 
garrison — three thousand strong — and of the inhabi- 
tants of Drogheda. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 



SLAVES IN THE BERMUDAS. 




HE 'Good Intent/ upon which Harry Fur- 
ness with thirty-five other Royalist pri- 
soners were embarked, was a barque of 
two hundred tons. She carried, in addi- 
tion to the prisoners, sixty soldiers, who were going 
out to strengthen the garrison of Barbadoes. The 
prisoners were crowded below, and were only allowed 
to come on deck in batches of five or six for an hour 
at a time. Four of them had died on the way, and 
the others were greatly reduced in strength when 
they landed. As soon as they reached Bermuda, the 
prisoners were assigned as slaves to some of the 
planters most in favour of the Commonwealth. Four 
or five were allotted to each, and Harry having 
placed Mike next to him at the end of the line, 
when they were drawn up on landing, they were, 
together with two others of the soldiers who had 
defended the tower of Drogheda with him, assigned 
to the same master. 

* He is an evil-looking scoundrel,' Harry said to 
the Irish boy. * He looks even more sour and 
hypocritical than do the Puritans at home. We 
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have had a lesson of what their idea of mercy and 
Christianity is when they get the upper hand. I 
fear we have a hard time before us, my lad.* 

The four prisoners were marched to the centre of 
the island, which seemed to Harry to be, as near as 
he could tell, about the size of the Isle of Wight. 
Their new master rode in front of them, while behind 
rode his overseer, with pistols at his holsters, and a 
long whip in his hand. Upon their way they passed 
several negroes working in the fields, a sight which 
mightily astonished Mike, who had never before seen 
these black creatures. At that time the number of 
negroes in the island was comparatively small, as the 
slave trade was then in its infancy. It was the want 
of labour which made the planters so glad to obtain 
the services of the white prisoners from England. 
Many of the slaves in the island had been kidnapped 
as boys at the various ports in England and Scotland, 
the infamous traffic being especially carried on in 
Scotland. 

When they reached the plantation, the horsemen 
alighted in the courtyard of the residence, and the 
planter, whose name was Zacheriah Stebbings, told 
the overseer to take them to the slave quarters. 

* You will have/ he said, harshly, * to subdue your 
pride here, and to work honestly and hard, or the 
lash will become acquainted with your backs.' 

* Look you here, Master Stebbings, if such be 3^ur 
name/ Harry said, 'a word with you at the beginning. 
We are exiled to this place, and given into servitude 
to you through no crime, but that of having fought 
bravely for His Majesty King Charles. We are men 
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who care not greatly for our lives, and we four, with 
seven others, did, as you may learn, defend the tower 
of Drogheda for two days against the whole army of 
. Cromwell, and did only yield to thirst, and not to 
force. You may judge, then, of our mettle from that 
fact Now, hark you ; having fallen into this strait, 
we are willing to conform to our condition, and to 
give you fair and honest work to the best of our 
powers ; but, mind you, if one finger be laid on us in 
anger, if so much as the end of a whip touch one of 
us, we have sworn that we will slay him who so 
ventures, and you also, should you countenance it, 
even though afterwards we be burnt at the stake 
for doing it. That is our bargain ; see you that 
you keep to it.' 

So stem and determined were Harry's words, so 
fierce and haughty his tone, that the planter and his 
overseer both turned pale, and shrank back. They 
saw at once the manner of men with whom they had 
to deal, and felt that the threat would be carried out 
to the fullest Muttering some inarticulate reply, 
the planter turned and entered the house, and the 
overseer, with a dogged, crestfallen look, led the way 
to the slave quarters. The place assigned to them 
was a long hut, the sides lightly constructed of 
woven boughs, with a thick thatch overhead. ^ Along 
one side extended a long sloping bench, six feet wide. 
This was the bed of the slaves. 

An hour afterwards the other inmates of the hut 
entered. They consisted of four white men who 
had been kidnapped as boys, and two who had 
«been apprentices^ sent out, as Harry soon learned. 
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for their share in the rising in the city, which he 
had headed. The negroes on the estate, some 
twenty in number, were confined in another hut 
There were, besides, four guards, one of whom 
kept sentry at night over the hut, while another, 
with a loaded firearm, stood over them while they 
worked. The garrison of the island consisted, as 
Harry had learned before landing, of two hundred 
and fifty soldiers, besides the militia, consisting of 
the planters, their overseers and guards, who would 
number altogether about five hundred men. 

The next day the work in the fields began. It 
consisted of hoeing the ground between the rows of 
young sugar canes and tobacco plants. The sun 
was extremely powerful, and the perspiration soon 
flowed in streams from the new comers. They worked, 
however, steadily and well, and in a manner which 
gave satisfaction even to their master and his over- 
seer. Harry had impressed upon his two men and 
Mike the im|X)rtancc of doing nothing which could 
aflTord their employer a fair opportunity for complaint. 
He would not, Harry felt sure, venture to touch them 
after the warning he had given, but he might send 
one or all of them back to the town, where they 
would be put to work as refractory slaves on the 
fortifications, and where their lot would be far harder 
than it would be on the plantation. He urged upon 
them above all things to have patience ; sooner or 
later the people of England would, he felt sure, recall 
the young King, and then they would be restored to 
their country. But even before that some mode of 
escape, either by ship, or by raising an insurrection 
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in concert with the white slaves scattered through 
the island, might present itself. 

The white slaves and negroes were kept as far as 
possible apart during their work in all the plantations 
in the island. The whites were deemed dangerous, 
and were watched with the greatest care. The blacks 
were a light-hearted and merry race, not altogether 
discontented with their position, and the planters 
did their utmost to prevent the white slaves having 
communication with them, and stirring them up to 
discontent and rebellion. At the same time they 
were not absolutely forbidden to speak. Each slave 
had a Small plot of ground assigned to him near the 
huts, and on these, after the day's work was over, 
they raised vegetables for their own consumption. 

Mike, who, as a lad, was much less closely watched 
than the men, soon made friends with the negroes. 
He was full of fun and mischief, and became a prime 
favourite with them. He learned that at night, 
as no watch was kept over them, they would often 
steal away and chat with the negroes on other 
plantations, and that so long as there were no signs 
of discontent, and they did their work cheerfully, the 
masters placed no hindrance upon such meetings. 
Often at night, indeed, the sound of the negro singing 
and music could be heard by the prisoners, the over- 
seers troubling themselves in no way with the pro- 
ceedings of their slaves after nightfall, so long as their 
amusements did not interfere with their power of work 
next morning. Mike heard also that the treatment 
of the slaves, both white and black, varied greatly 
on different plantations, according to the nature of 
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their masters. In some the use of the lash was almost 
unknown, the slaves were permitted many indulg- 
ences, and were happy and contented ; while in 
others they were harshly and cruelly treated. Mr 
Stebbings was considered one of the worst masters 
in the island, and, indeed, it was everywhere noticed 
that the masters who most conformed to the usages 
and talk of the Puritans at home, were the most 
cruel task-masters to their slaves. Many times Harry 
Funiess's blood boiled, when he saw the lash applied 
to the bare shoulders of the slaves, often, as it seemed 
to him, from pure wantonness on the part of the 
overseer. But the latter never once ventured to 
touch Harry or his thre^ companions. 

Through the negroes Mike learned that to each of 
the four plantations adjoining their own, four white 
prisoners had been assigned, and among these, Harry 
found, on obtaining their names, were the other five 
soldiers who had fought with him at Drogheda. 

Mike soon took to going out at night with the 
negroes, making his way through a small opening 
in the light wall of the hut. This was easily 
closed up on his return, and by choosing a time 
when the sentry was on the other side of the 
house, he had no difficulty in leaving or entering 
unseen. By means of the negroes he opened up a 
communication with the other soldiers, and informed 
them that Colonel Furness bade them hold them- 
selves in readiness when an opportunity for escape 
should arise. It might be weeks or even months 
before this would come, but the signal would be 
given by a fire burning at daybreak upon a hill at no 
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great distance from the plantation. He bade them 
use their discretion as to taking any white slaves 
with them into their confidence. At nightfall, after 
seeing the column of smoke, they were, as best they 
could, to make their way from the huts, and meet in 
a clump of trees near the house of Mr Stebbings. 

Harry had, indeed, formed no distinct plan for 
escape ; but he wished, should an opportunity offer, 
to have such a body of men at hand as might stand 
him in good stead. 

One day, about a month after their arrival on the 
plantation, the overseer brutally beat an old negro 
who was working next to Mike. The old man re- 
sumed his work, but was so feeble that he in vain 
endeavoured to use his hoe, and the overseer struck 
him to the ground with the butt end of his whip. Mike 
instinctively dropped his hoe and sprang to lift the 
old man to his feet. The infuriated overseer, enraged 
at this interference, brought down his whip on Mike's 
head and felled him by the side of the Mgro. In an 
instant Harry sprang forward, armed with his hoe ; 
the overseer seeing him coming, retreated a step or 
two, drew his pistol from his belt and fired — the ball 
flew close to Harry's ear, and the latter, whirling 
his hoe round his head, brought it down with his full 
strength upon that of the overseer ; the man fell in 
his tracks as if smitten with lightning. The guard ran 
up with his musket pointed, but Harry's two com- 
panions also advanced, armed with their hoes, and the 
guard seeing that even if he shot one, he should 
assuredly be killed by the others, took to his heels 
and ran off to the house. A minute later Zacheriah 
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Stcbbings with the four guards was seen running up 
to the spot 

' What is this?' he exclaimed, furiously. 'Mutiny?* 

' No, Master Stebbings,* Harry said, calmly. * We 
have, as you know, worked honestly and well, but 
your brutal overseer has broken the agreement wc 
made, and struck this lad to the ground without any 
cause. I, of course, carried out my part of the com- 
pact, though I doubt me the fellow is not killed. 
tlis hat is a thick one, and may have saved his skull. 
You had best leave matters alone. I and my three 
men are a match for you and your guards, even 
though they have guns, and you best know if our 
services are worth anything to you.' 

The planter hesitated. He was unwilling indeed 
to lose four of his best slaves, and he knew that 
whether he attacked them now, or whether he re- 
ported the case lo the commandant of the island, he 
would assuredly do this. After a moment's hesitation, 
he snid, — 

* The fool has broiij^ht it on himself. Do you,* 
turning; to the guards, * lift him up and carry him to 
the house, and let old Dinah see to his head. It is 
an ugly cut,' he said, leaning over him, *but will do 
him no harm, though it will not add to his beauty.' 

The blow had indeed been a tremendous one, and 
had it alighted fairly on the top of his head, would 
assuredly have cleft the skull, in spite of the pro- 
tection afforded by the hat. It had, however, fallen 
somewhat on one side, and had shorn off the scalp, 
ear, and part of the cheek. It was three weeks before 
the overseer again resumed his duty, and he cast 
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such a deadly. look at Harry, as assured him that he 
would have his life when the occasion offered. 

Two days later, when the planter happened to be 
in the field with the overseer, two gentlemen rode 
from the house, where they had been to inquire for 
him. The sobriety of their garments showed that 
they belonged to the strictest sect of the Puritans.' 

* I have ridden hither,' one said, with a strong nasal 
twang, ' Zacheriah Stebbings, having letters of intro- 
duction to you from the Governor. These will tell 
that I am minded to purchase an estate in the island. 
The Governor tells me that maybe you would be dis- 
posed to sell, and that if not, I might see the methods 
of work and culture here, and learn from you the 
name of one disposed to part with his property.' 

At the first words of the speaker, Harry Furness 
had started, and dropped his hoe ; without, however, 
looking round, he picked it up and applied himself to 
his work. 

* I should not be unwilling to sell,' the planter 
answered, * for a fair price, but the profits are good, 
and are likely to be better, for I hear that large num- 
bers of malignants, taken by the sword of the Lord 
Cromwell at Dundalk and Waterford in Ireland, will 
be sent here, and with more labour to till the fields, 
our profits will increase.' 

' I have heard,' the new comer said, * that some of 
the ungodly followers of the man Charles have already 
been sent here.' 

' That is so,' the planter agreed. * I myself, stand- 
ing well in the favour of the Governor, have received 
four of them ; that boy, the two men next to him, and 
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that big man working there. He is a noted malig- 
nant, and was known as Colonel Fumess.* 

' Truly he is a stalwart knave/ the other remarked. 

* Ay is he/ the planter said ; * but his evil fortune 
has not as yet altogether driven out the evil spirit 
within him. He is a man of wrath, and the other 
day he smote nigh to death my overseer, whose head 
is, as you see, still bandaged up.' 

' Truly he is a son of Belial/ the other argued, but 
in a tone in which a close observer might have per- 
ceived a struggle to keep down laughter. ' I warrant 
me, you punished him heartily for such an outbreak.' 

* To tell you the truth,' the planter said, * the man 
is a good workman, and like to an ox in his strength. 
The three others were by his side, and also withstood 
me. Had I laid a complaint before the Governor 
they would all have been shot, or put on the roads 
to work, and I should have lost their labour. My 
overseer was in the wrong, and struck one of them 
first, so *twas better to say nought about the matter. 
And now will you with me to the house, where I can 
open the letter of the Governor, and talk more of the 
business you have in hand.' 

The instant the man had spoken Harry had re- 
cognised the voice of his old friend Jacob, and 
doubted not, though he had not ventured to look 
round, that he who accompanied him was William 
Long ; and he guessed that hearing he had been sent 
with the other captives spared at the massacre of 
Drogheda to the Bermudas, they had come out to try 
and rescue him. So excited was he at the thought, 
that it was with difficulty he could continue steadily at 
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his work through the rest of the day. When at 
nightfall he was shut up in the hut with his com- 
panions, he told them that the Puritan they had seen 
was a friend of his own, a captain in his troop, and 
that he doubted not that deliverance was at hand. 
He charged Mike at once to creep forth to join the 
negroes, and to bid them tell one of their colour who 
served in the house to take an opportunity to whisper 
to one of his master's guests — for he learned that they 
were biding there for the night, — * Be in the grove near 
the house when all are asleep/ The negroes willingly 
undertook the commission, and Mike rejoined the 
party in the hut. Two hours later, Harry himself 
crept out through the hole, which they had silently 
and at great pains enlarged for the purpose, and 
made his way round to the gtove. There were still 
lights in the house, and the negroes in their hut were 
talking and singing. An hour later the lights were 
extinguished, and soon afterwards he saw a figure 
stealthily approaching. 

'Jacob,' he whispered, a^ the tnan entered the 
shelter of the trees, and in another moment he was 
clasped in the arms of his faithful friend. For some 
time their hearts were too full to speak, and then 
Harry, leading his companion to the side of the wood 
farthest from the house, they sat down and began to 
talk. After the first questions as to the health of 
Harry's father had been answered, Jacob went on, — 

* We saw by the despatch of Cromwell to Parlia- 
ment, that the sole survivors of the Sack of Drogheda, 
being one officer. Colonel Furness, a noted malignant, 
and thirty-five soldiers, had been sent in slavery to 
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the Bermudas. So, of course, we made up our minds 
to come and look after you. Through Master Fleming 
I obtained letters introducing to the Governor the 
worshipful Grace-be-to-the-Lord Hobson and Jeremiah 
Perkins, who desired to buy an estate in the Bermudas. 
So hither we came, William Long and I ; and now, 
Harry, what do you advise to be done ? I find that 
the ships which leave the port are searched before 
they leave, and that guards are placed over them 
while they load, to see that none conceal themselves 
there, and I see not, therefore, how you can well 
escape in that way. There seem to be no coasting 
raft here, or we might seize one of these ' and make 
for sea.' 

* No,' Harry replied. * They allow none such in the 
port, for fear that they might be so taken. There 
are large rowing boats, pulled by twelve slaves, that 
come to take produce from the plantations farthest 
from the port round to ships tliere. But it would be 
madness to trust ourselves to sea in one of these. 
We should cither die of hunger and thirst, or be 
picked up again by their cruisers. The only way 
would be to seize a ship.' 

'That is what William Long and I have been 
thinking of,' Jacob said. * But there is a shrewd 
watch kept up, and the ships are moored under the 
guns of the battery. We passed, on our way hither, 
a barque bringing a number of prisoners taken at 
Waterford. She is a slow sailer, and, by the calcula- 
tions of our captain, will not arrive here for some 
days yet.* 

* If wc could intercept her,' Harry said, thoughtfully. 
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* we might, with the aid of the prisoners, overcome 
the guard, and then turning her head, sail for 
Holland.' 

* That might be done,' Jacob assented, * if you 
have force enough.' 

* I can bring forty men,' Harry answered. * There 
are eight here, and we have communication with those 
in the neighbouring plantations, who are ready to join 
me in any enterprise That should be enough.* 

* It is worth trying,' Jacob said. * I will hire a 
row-boat, as if to bring round a cargo of sugar from 
this plantation to the port. I will station a man on 
the highest point of the hills to give me notice when 
a sail is in sight. He may see it thence forty miles 
away. The winds are light and baffling, and she 
will make slow progress, and may bring up outside 
the port that night, but assuredly will not enter 
until next morning. The instant I know it is in 
sight I will ride over here, and William Long will 
start with the barge from the port. When you see 
me come, do you send round word to the others to 
meet at midnight on the beach, where you will see 
the boat drawn up. Can you let your friends know 
speedily } ' 

' Yes,' Harry replied. ' My signal was to have been 
given at daybreak, but I will send round word of the 
change of hour, and that if, when they are locked up 
for the night, they see a fire burning on the point 
agreed, they are to meet on the shore at midnight. 
Tell William Long to haul the boat up, and let the 
rowers go to sleep on the shore. We will seize them 
noiselessly. Then we will row along the shore till off 
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the port, and at first daybreak out to the ship if sbe 
be at anchor, or away to meet her if she be not yet 
come. They will think that we bear a message from 

the port.* 

After some further discussion of details, the friends 
separated, and the next day Mike sent round by the 
negroes the news of the change of plans. Two days 
later, Jacob rode up to the plantation. He had upon 
the first occasion told Stebbings that the sum he 
asked for the estate seemed to him too high, but that 
he would return to talk it over with him» after he had 
seen other properties. Immediately upon his arrival. 
which happened just as the slaves returned from 
work, Mike sent ofT one of the n^^ boys, who 
had already collected a pile of brushwood on the 
beacon hill. Half-an-hour later a bright flame shone 
out on its summit. 

* I wonder what that means ? * the planter, who 
was sitting at dinner in his verandah with Jacob, 
said, angrily. 

* It looks like a signal fire,* Jacob remarked, calmly. 
* I have heard that they are sometimes lit on the sea- 
coast of England as a signal to smugglers.' 

'There are no smugglers here,* the planter said, 
nor any cause for such a signal.* 

He clapped his hands, and ordered the black slave 
who answered, to tell the overseer to take two of the 
guards, and at once proceed to the fire, and examine 
its cause. After dinner was over, the planter went 
out to the slave huts. All the white men were 
sitting or lying in the open air, enjoying the rest 
after their labour. The negroes were singing or 
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working in their garden plots. The list was called 
over, and all found to be present. 

* I expect,' the planter said, * that it is only a silly 
freak of some of these black fellows to cause uneasi 
ness. It can mean nothing, for the garrison and 
militia could put down any rising without difficulty 
and there is no hope of escape. In a week we could 
search every possible hiding place in the island.' 

*Yes, that is an advantage which you have over 
the planters in Virginia, to which place I hear our 
Scottish brethren have sent large numbers of the 
malignants. There are great woods stretching no 
man knoweth how far inland, and inhabited by fierce 
tribes of Indians, among whom those who escape 
find refuge.' 

That night when all was still, Harry Fumess 
and his seven comrades crept through the opening 
in the hut In the grove they were joined by Jacob. 
They then made their way to the sea-shore, where 
they saw lying a large shallop, drawn partly up on 
the beach. A man was sitting in her, while many 
other dark figures lay stretched on the sand near. 
Harry and his party moved in that direction, and 
found that the men from two of the other planta- 
tions had already arrived. A few minutes later the 
other two parties arrived. The whole body advanced 
noiselessly along the shore, and seized and gagged 
the sleepers without the least difficulty or noise. 
These were bound with ropes from the boat, and 
laid down one by one on the sand, at a distance 
from each other. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



A SEA FIGHT. 



m^^SHE instant the rowers were secured, Hariy 
Furness embraced his faithful follower 
William Long. He had learned from 
Jacob that the ship had appeared in 

sight about two in the afternoon, and that it was 
not thought likely by the sailors of the port that she 
would reach it until the breeze sprang up in the 
morning, although she might get within a distance of 
five or six miles. The whole party had, in concurrence 
with Harry's orders, brought with them their hoes, 
which were the only weapons that were attainable. 
It was agreed that their best course would be to 
row along the shore until near the lights of the port, 
then to row out and lay on their oars half-a-mile 
beyond the entrance, where, as it was a starlight 
night, they would assuredly see the ship if she had 
come to anchor. As soon as the first dawn com- 
menced they were to row out and meet the ship. 
Wrappings of cloth were fastened round the rowlocks 
to prevent noise, twelve men took the oars, the 
boat was shoved down into the sea, and they started 
on their voyage. The boat rowed but slowly, and it 
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was, Harry judged, past three o'clock when they 
reached the point they had fixed on off the mouth 
of the harbour. No ship was visible outside the 
port, although there was sufficient light to have seen 
its masts had it been there. 

* We had better go another half-mile further out, 
he said. 'Should they take it into their heads on 
shore, when they see us, to send a fast boat out to 
inquire what we are doing, it might overtake us be- 
fore we could reach the ship.* 

An hour after they had ceased rowing, a faint 
streak of daylight appeared in the west, and a ship 
could be seen about three miles seaward, while the 
shore was nearly that distance behind them, for they 
had been deceived by the darkness, and were much 
further out than they had thought. 

* It is all the better,* Harry said. * It must be some 
time before they think of sending a boat after us, and 
we shall reach the ship before it can overtake us.* 

As soon as it became broad daylight, Harry took 
one of the oars himself, and all, save the twelve 
rowers, and Jacob and William Long who sat in the 
stern, lay down in the bottom of the boat, where some 
pieces of matting, used for covering cargo, were 
thrown over them. There was not as yet a breath of 
wind, and the ship's sails hung idly against the masts. 
After three-quarters of an hour's hard rowing, the 
barge approached her side. There were only a few 
figures on the deck. 

* Are you the captain of this vessel ? ' Jacob asked 
one who seemed to him of that condition. 

* Ay, ay,* the sailor said. * What is the news ? * 
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* I have come ofT from the island,' Jacob answered, 
by orders of his Worshipful the Govemoryto warn you 
that there is an insurrection among the slaves of the 
island, and to bid you not to anchor outside, or to 
wait for your papers being examined, but to enter at 
once.' 

By this time the boat was alongside, and Jacob 
climbed on board. 

'You have brought some troops with 3^u?' he 
asked. * They will be wanted.' 

' Yes, I have eighty men whom I have brought as 
a reinforcement to the garrison of the island, besides 
a hundred and fifty prisoners from Waterford, stowed 
away below the hatches forward. Hullo ! why, what 
is this ? Treason ! ' 

As he spoke, Harr>', followed by the rowers, 
swarmed on board, armed with their hoes. The 
captain and the men round him were at once knocked 
down. The sentries over the fore hatchway dis- 
charged their muskets, and, with some of the crew 
stationed there, made aft. But Harry's party had 
now all joined him on deck. A rush was made, and 
the decks entirely cleared. A few of the soldiers 
who came running up through the after hatchway 
on hearing the tumult and noise of the fight were 
beaten down and hurled below on those following 
them, and the hatches were slipped on and secured. 
Then a triumphant shout of ' God and the King I ' 
was raised. 

The fore-hatches were now lifted, and the pri- 
soners invited to come up. They rushed on deck, 
delighted and bewildered, for it was the first time 
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that they had seen the sun since they left England, 
having been kept below, where many had died from 
confinement and bad air, while all were sorely 
weakened and brought low. Among them were 
many officers, of whpm several were known to Harry 
although they had some difficulty in recognising it 
the man, bronzed brown by his exposure to the sun 
and clad in a tattered shirt and breeches — their 
former comrade, Harry Furness. A search was at 
once made for arms, and ranged in the passage to 
the captain's cabin were found twenty muskets for 
the use of the crew, together with as many boarding 
pikes and sabres. Ammunition was not wanting. 
The arms were divided among Harry's band of 
forty men, and the twenty strongest of those they 
had rescued. The hoes were given to the remainder. 
The captain, who had by this time recovered 
from the blow dealt him by Harry, was now ques- 
tioned. He was told that if he would consent with 
his crew to navigate the vessel to Holland, he should 
there be allowed to go free with the ship, which it 
seemed was his own property ; but the cargo would 
be sold as a fair prize, to satisfy the needs of his 
captors. If he refused, he would be sent with his 
crew on shore in the barge, and his ship and cargo 
would alike be lost to him. The captain had no 
hesitation in accepting the first of these alternatives, 
as he would be, although no gainer by the voyage, 
yet no loser either. He told Harry that for himself 
he had no sympathy with the rulers in London, and 
that he sorely pitied the prisoners he was bringing 
over. 
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The hatch \^^s now a little lifted, and fbe prisonen 
below summoned to surrender. This they refused 
to do. Harr>' and his men then, with much labour, 
lowered a four-pounder carronade down the fere- 
hatch, and wheeled it to within a few feet of the 
bulkhead which divided that portion where the 
prisoners had been confined from the after part 
The gun was loaded to the muzzle with grape, and 
discharged, tearing a hole through the bulkhod and 
killing and wounding many within. Then the ofiioer 
in command offered to surrender. 

Marry ordered them at once to hand up all their 
firelocks and other arms though the hatchway, which 
was again lifted for the purpose. When those on 
licck had armed themselves with those weapons, the 
prisoners were ordered to come up, bringing their 
wounded with them. As they reached the deck they 
were p*issed cKnvn into the barge, from which all the 
oars save R)ur had been removed. Six of the soldiers 
had JK'en killed, and the remainder having entered 
the l«irgc, wlierc they were stowed as thickly as they 
could pack, the head rope was dropped, and they 
were allowed to i-ow away. Besides the eighty mus- 
kets ot" the guard, a store of firelocks, suflficicnt to arm 
all on board, was found ; these having been intended 
for the use of the garrison. A gentle breeze had by 
this time sprung up from the land, and the ship's 
head was turned seaward. 

The boat was but halP-a-mile behind them when it 
was joined by an eight-oared galley, which had been 
seen rowing out from the harbour, whence, doubtless, 
it had been despatched to inquire into the errand of 
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the boat seen rowing off to the ship. After lying 
alongside the barge for a minute or two, she turned 
her head, and made back again with all speed. 

* You would have done more wisely/ the captain 
said to Harry, * if you had retained the prisoners on 
board until the second boat came alongside. You 
could have swamped that, and sent those in it back 
with the others, who will not reach shore until late 
this afternoon, for with only four oars they will make 
no way until the land breeze falls.* 

*It would have been better — far better '—Harry 
agreed, ' but one does not always think of things at the 
right time. What ships are there in port, Jacob ?' 

* There is the vessel I came by and two others/ 
Jacob replied, ' all about the same size as this, and 
mounting each as many guns. You have eight, I 
see, captain ; the one I came out in had ten/ 

* They will pursue us/ the captain said, * you may 
be sure. It is known that we are not a fast sailer, 
and I think, sir, you will have to fight for it' 

* So be it/ Harry said. * There are two hundred of 
us, and though they might sink the ship, they will 
assuredly never carry it by boarding. There is not a 
man here who would not rather die fighting than 
spend his life in .slavery on that island.' 

),. The vessel had gone about six miles on her course, 
when from the topmast the captain announced that 
the galley had gained the port, now twelve miles 
distant * There is a gun/ he said, five minutes later. 
'They have taken the alarm now/ He then de- 
scended to the deck, leaving a sailor in the tops. 
Two hours later the latter announced that the top- 
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sails of three ships coming out from the harbour 
were visible. 

* We have nigh thirty miles start/ the captain 
said. * They will not be up to us till to-morrow at 
midday.' 

* Do you think it would be any use to try to lose 
them by altering our course in the night?' Harry 
asked. 

* No/ the captain answered. * It is but ten o'clock io 
the day now. They will be within ten or twelve 
miles by nightfall, for the wind is stronger near the 
land than it is here, and with their night glasses 
they could hardly miss us on a bright starlight night. 
I am ready to try if you like, for I do not wish to 
see the ship knocked into matchwood.' 

After some deliberation it was determined to hold 
their course, and as night came on it was found that 
escape would have been out of the question, for the 
vessels behind had overhauled the * Lass of Devon ' 
faster than had been anticipated, and were little 
more than five miles astern. They could be plainly 
seen after darkness set in, with the night glasses. 

* What you must do, captain, is to lay her aboard 
the first which comes up/ Harry said ; 'even if they 
have brought all the garrison, we shall be far stronger 
than any one of them taken singly.' 

During the night the pursuing vessels lessened 
sail and maintained a position about a mile astern 
of the chase, evidently intending to attack in the 
morning. The day spent in the open air, with 
plenty of the best eating and drinking which could be 
found in the ship, had greatly re-invigorated the re- 
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leased prisoners, and when at daybreak the vessels 
behind were seen to be closing up, all were ready 
for the fight The enemy, sure that their prey could 
not escape them, did not fire a shot as they came 
up in her wake. The two immediately behind were 
but a cable's length asunder, and evidently meant to 
engage on either side, Harry ordered the greater 
portion of men below, leaving only sufficient on^ 
deck to fight the guns, to whose use many were weU 
accustomed. The wind was very light, and the ships 
were scarcely stealing through the water. 

' We had better fight them broadside to broadside/ 
Harry said ; ' but keep on edging down towards the 
ship to leeward.' 

The fight began with a heavy fire of musketry from 
the tops, where, in all three ships, the best marksmen 
had been posted. Then, when they were abreast of 
each other, the guns opened fire. The vessels were 
little more than fifty yards apart. For half-an-hour 
the engagement continued without intermission. ' 
Both ships of the enemy had brought all their guns 
over to the sides opposed to the Royalist vessel, and 
fought eighteen guns to his eight Fearing to injure 
each other, both aimed entirely at the hull of their 
opponent, while Harry's guns were pointed at the 
masts and rigging. The sides of the ' Lass of 
Devon ' were splintered and broken in all directions, 
while those of his assailants showed scarcely a shot 
mark. The fire of his men iu the tops — all old 
soldiers — had been so heavy and deadly that they 
had killed most of the marksmen in the enemy's 
tops, and had driven the rest below. AJLl\.Vwv&\Sxskib. 
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the ^ Lass of Devon ' was raked by the fire of die third 
vessel which had come up behind her, and raked 
her fore and aft At the end of the half-hour the mam- 
mast of the vessel to windward^ which had been 

several times struck, fell with a crash. 

' Now, captain, lay her aboard the ship to leeward/ 
They had already edged down within twenty yards 
of this ship, and slowly as they were moving through 
the water, in another three or four minutes the vesseb 
grated together. At Harry's first order, the whole of 
his men had swarmed on deck, pouring in such a 
fire of musketry, that none could stand alive at the 
enemy's tiller to keep her head away as the ' Lass of 
Devon ' approached. As the vessels touched, Harry 
leaped from the bulwark on to the deck of the enemy, 
followed by Jacob and his men. The Parliamentary 
troops had also rushed on deck, and, although inferior in 
numbers, for they counted but eighty men, they made 
a sturdy stand. Gradually, however, they were driven 
back, when an exclamation from Mike, who, as usual, 
was close to Harry, caused him to look round. 

The ship behind had, the moment she perceived 
the * Lass of Devon ' bearing down upon her consort^ 
crowded on more sail, and was now ranging up oir 
the other side of her. Bidding Jacob press the 
enemy hard with half his force, Harry, with the 
remainder, leaped back on to the deck of his own 
ship, just as the enemy boarded from other the 
side. The fight was now a desperate one. The 
vessel, which had last arrived, bore a hundred of 
the troops of the garrison, and the numbers were 
thus nearly equal. The Royalists, however, fought 
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with a greater desperation, for they knew the fate 
that awaited them if conquered. Gradually they 
cleared the deck of the * Lass of Devon ' of the enemy, 
and in turn boarded their opponent William Long 
led thirty men into the tops of the * Lass of Devon/ 
and poured their fire into the crowded enemy. Every 
step of the deck was fiercely contested, but at last the 
Roundheads gave way. Some threw down their arms 
and called for quarter, others ran below. The Royal- 
ists, with shouts of * Remember Drogheda ! ' fell upon 
them, and many of those who had surrendered were 
cut down before Harry could arrest the slaughter. 

A loud cheer announced the victory, and the men 
in the other ship who had hitherto, although with 
difficulty, made front against the attacks of Jacob 
and his men, now lost heart and ran below. The 
wind had by this time entirely dropped, but bat- 
tening the prisoners below, Harry set his men to 
thrust the ships past one another, until they were 
sufficiently in line for their guns to be brought to 
bear upon the third enemy. Crippled as she was by 
the loss of her mast, she immediately hauled down 
her colours, and the victory was complete. 

The prisoners were brought on deck and disarmed. 
Harry found that the boats of the four ships would 
carry two hundred men closely packed, and but a 
hundred and eighty of the two hundred and fifty 
troops who had sailed in pursuit remained alive. 
These, with sufficient provisions and water to last 
for three days, were made to take their places in 
the boats, and told to row back to the island, which 
they should be able to regain in two d^.^^ ^X Njwb. 
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utmost. The crews of the captnred ships were will- 
ing enough to obey the orders of their captors^ for 
the sailors had in general but little sympathy with 
the doings of Parliament Harry had lost in killed 
and wounded forty-two men, and the rest he divided 
between the four ships, giving about thirty-five men 
to each. He himself, with Jacob, William Long, and 
Mike, remained on board the ' Lass of Devon/ officers 
being placed in command of the troops on board the 
other ships, which were ordered to sail in company 
with her. Twenty-four hours were spent in getting 
a jury-mast set in place of that which had been shot 
away. When this was completed, the four ships 
hoisted their canvas and sailed together for Holland. 
They met with no adventure until near the mouth 
of the English Channel, when one morning a fleet of 
eight ships was perceived. The captain of the ' Lass 
of Devon ' at once pronounced them to be ships of 
war, and their rate of sailing speedily convinced 
Harry that there was no chance of escape. Against 
such odds resistance was useless, and the other ships 
were signalled to lower their topsails in answer to the 
gun which the leading ship of the squadron fired 
Anticipating a return to captivity, if not instant 
death, all on board watched the approaching 
men-of-war. Presently these, when close at hand, 
brought up into the wind, and a boat was lowered. 
It rowed rapidly to the * Lass of Devon,* which lay 
somewhat the nearest to them. Harry stood on the 
quarter-deck ready to surrender his sword. The boat 
came alongside, an officer leaped on deck and ad- 
vanced towards him. 
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Harry could scarce believe his eyes ; this gallant, 
in the gay dress of a cavalier officer, could be no 
follower of Cromwell. The officer paused and gazed 
in astonishment at Harry. The recognition was 
mutual, and the words * Fumess ' and * Elphinstone * 
broke from their lips. 

* Why, Elphinstone, what squadron is that?' 

* Prince Rupert's, to be sure,' the officer said. 
' What 1 did you take us for the Roundhead fleet ? ' 

Harry made no reply, but taking off" his hat, 
shouted to his men, * It is the Royalist fleet. Three 
cheers for Prince Rupert.* 

A cheer of joy burst from the men, caught up and 
re-echoed by the crews of the other ships. Harry 
led the officer into his cabin, and rapidly explained to 
him the circumstances which had taken place ; ten 
minutes later, entering a boat, he rowed off* to the 
flagship. 

* Why ! Harry Furness ! ' exclaimed Prince Rupert 
' whither do you spring from } I heard of you last 
as being sent to slave in the Bermudas, and me- 
thought, old friend, that you would stand the heat 
better than most, since you had served such a * 
sharp apprenticeship with me in that oven you 
wot of. And now tell me how is it that you have 
got free, and that I find you sailing here with four 
ships ? ' 

Harry related his adventure. When he had fin- 
ished. Prince Rupert said, — 

' I envy you, Furness, in that you have three faith- 
ful friends. One is as much as most men could even 
hope for, whereas you have three, who cacK. ^^<5i\:k 
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willing to go through fire and water for you. They 
do remind me of the wonderful servants of whom my 
old nurse used to tell me as a child. They were 
given by a fairy to some fortunate prince, and when- 
ever he got into sore straits, were ready to do the 
most impossible things to free him from them! 
Now you must take up your quarters here until 
we reach Holland, whither I am on the point of 
sailing. \Vc have picked up several fat prizes, which 
I have sent to Italy to sell, to pay the wages of my 
men, for his Gracious Majesty's exchequer is of the 
emptiest. But I hear that Blake is about to put to 
sea with the ships of the Parliament, and I care not 
to risk my fleet, for they will be needed to escort His 
Majesty to Scotland ere long.' 

* Arc the Scots then again inclined to His Majesty's 
cause ? Were I King Charles, I would not trust 
myself to them/ Harry said. 'They sold his father, 
and would sell him — at least Argyll and the knaves 
with him would do so.' 

' I like not these cold, calculating men of the north, 
myself,' Prince Ruf)ert said, * and trust them as little. 
Nor would my cousin venture himself again among 
them, if he took my advice. His Majesty, however, 
is no more given to the taking of advice than was 
his father before him, unless it be of Buckingham and 
Wilmot, and other dissolute young lords, whose coun- 
sel and company arc alike evil for him.' 

The same afternoon the fleet sailed for Holland, 
the four merchantmen accompanying it. Upon their 
arrival there, Harry sold the three ships which he had 
taken, together with such cargo as was found in their 
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holds. He sold also the cargo of the ' Lass of Devon/ 
leaving the ship itself, as he had promised, to the cap« 
tain, its owner, and making him and the sailors a 
handsome present for the way they stood by him and 
worked the ship during the action. The rest of the 
proceeds he divided between the officers and men 
who had sailed with him, and finding that, these were 
ready still to share his fortunes, he formed them into 
a regiment for the service of the King, enlisting another 
hundred Royalists whom he found there well-nigh 
starving, in his ranks. 

It was at the end of April 1650 that Harry reached 
Hamburg, and a month later came the news of the de- 
feat and death of the Earl of Montrose. He had, two 
months before, sailed from Hamburg to the Orkneys, 
where he had landed with a thousand men. Crossing 
to the mainland he had marched down jnto Sunder- 
land. There he had met a body of cavalry under 
Colonel Strachan, in a pass in the parish of Kincardine, 
now called Craigchonichan, or the Rock of Lamenta- 
tion. The recruits he had raised in Orkney and the 
north fled at once. The Scotch and Germans he had 
brought with him fought bravely, but without effect, 
and were utterly defeated, scattering in all directions. 
Montrose wandered for many days in disguise, but 
was at last captured, and was brought to Edinburgh 
with every indignity. He was condemned to death 
by the Covenanters, and executed. So nobly did he 
bear himself at his death, that the very indignities 
with which Argyll and his minions loaded him, in 
order to make him an object of derision to the people, 
failed in their object, and even those who hated Kvkv 
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mofE. vere jcC struck with pity and admiration at his 
nobie aspec: and beaxinf. Arg>'II stood at a balcony 
to sec bin pass, and Montroae foretold a similar fate 
for this dDuble-d}^ traitor, a prediction which was 
afcerwards fiilalled. Ham- deeply r^retted the loss 
of thi5 gallant and cfatv-alrous gcntJcman. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

WITH THE SCOTCH ARMY. 

rHILE trying and executing Montrose for 
loyalty to the King, the Scots were them- 
selves negotiating with Charles, commis- 
sioners having come over to Breda, where 
he was living, for the purpose. They insisted upcm 
his swearing to be faithful to the Covenant, to his sub- 
mitting himself to the advice of the Parliament and 
Church, and to his promising never to permit the 
exercise of the Catholic religion in any part of his 
dominions. Charles agreed to everything demanded 
of him, having all the time no intention whatever of 
keeping his promises. While he was swearing to 
observe everything the Scots asked of him, he was 
writing to Ormonde to tell him that he was to mind 
nothing he heard as to his agreement with the Scots, 
for that he would do all the Irish required. Charles, 
indeed, although but a young man of twenty, was as 
full of duplicity and faithlessness as his father, with- 
out possessing any of the virtues of that unfortunate 
king, and the older and wiser men among his followers 
were alienated by his dissolute conduct, and by the 
manner in which he gave himself up to the reckless 
counsels of men Uke Buckingham and WilmoL 
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Harry heard with deep regret the many stories 
current of the evil life and ways of the young King. 
Had it not been for the deadly hatred which he felt 
to Cromwell and the Puritans for the murder of Sir 
Arthur Ashton, and the rest of the garrison and 
people of Drogheda, in cold blood, he would have 
retired altogether from the strife, and would have 
entered one of the continental armies, in which many 
Royalist refugees had already taken service. He 
• determined, however, that he would join in this one 
expedition, and that if it failed he would take no 
farther part in civil wars in England, but wait for the 
time, however distant, when, as he doubted not, the 
people of England would tire of the hard rule of the 
men of the army and conventicle, and would, with open 
arms, welcome the return of their sovereign. 

Early in June the King sailed for Scotland, accom- 
panied by the regiment which Harry had raised, and a 
few hundred other troops. He landed there on the i6th. 
The English Parliament at once appointed Crom- 
well Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief of all 
the forces raised and to be raised within the Com- 
monwealth of England. A few days later he left 
London, and on the 23d of June entered Scotland 
with sixteen thousand men. King Charles, to whom 
Harry had been presented by Prince Rupert as one of 
his father's most gallant and faithful soldiers, received 
him at first with great cordiality. As soon as he 
found, however, that this young colonel was in no 
way inclined to join in his dissipations, that his face 
was stern and set when light talk or sneers against re- 
ligion were uttered by the King's companions, Charles 
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grew cold to him, and Harry was glad to be reliev- 
ed from all personal attendance upon him, and to 
devote himself solely to his military duties. Upon 
landing in Scotland, Harry, with his regiment, was en- 
camped in the valley between Edinburgh Castle and 
the high hill called Arthur's Seat. A few days after 
his arrival he, with Jacob, who was now raised to the 
rank of major, and William Long, who was one of his 
lieutenants, entered the palace of Holyrood, where the 
King's court was held. Here were gathered a motley 
assembly. A few English Cavaliers, many loyal Scotch 
nobles and gentlemen, and a large number of sombre 
men of the Covenant. Next to Charles stood a tall 
man, whom Harry instantly recognised. Argyll, for 
it was he, stared fixedly at the young colonel, who re- 
turned his look with one as cold and haughty. 

* This is Colonel Furness, my lord earl,' the young 
King said. * One of my father's bravest ^and most 
devoted followers.' 

* I seem to have met the gentleman before/ the 
Earl said. 

* You have,* Harry replied, coldly. * At that time the 
Earl of Argyll threatened to torture me into betraying 
the secrets of His Majesty, and would, I doubt not, 
have carried his threat into effect had I not escaped 
from his hands. The times have changed, and the. 
Earl of Argyll now stands beside his King, but 
I, sir, have not forgotten the past so easily.' So 
saying, with a deep bow to the King, Harry passed 
on. 

* Harry,* whispered Donald Leslie, a young Scotch 
officer who had joined the ranks of his regimeat ^^^ 
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captain at Hamburg, * hitherto I have thought you 
the wisest and most discreet of men. I cannot say 
as much now. It would have been safer to walk 
into a den of lions than to insult the old red fox. 
He was never known to forgive, and those who 
offend him have a short life. Beware^ colonel, for 
henceforth you carry your life in your hand/ 

' My sword is as sharp as his/ Harry laughed, 
as they issued into the open air. 

' I doubt it not/ Leslie said, ' but it is with daggers 
rather than swords that Argyll fights^ and with 
secret plottings more than either. Edinburgh swarms - 
with Campbells, any one of whom would think 
no more of running you through at his lord's com- 
mand, than he would of killing a rat Mark my 
words, before a week is out you will be engaged 
in some broil or other/ 

Jacob and William Long heard with great dis* 
quietude the remarks of the young Scotch officer, 
which they knew sufficient of Argyll to be aware 
were perfectly true. They resolved that they would 
maintain a careful watch over their friend, and that 
night they charged Mike, who was now a tall, active 
young fellow of seventeen, to keep the strictest watch 
as he followed his master in the streets, and to have 
pistol and sword always in readiness. 

Two days later, Harry had the first evidence of 
the truth of Leslie's prediction. He was walking 
up the High Street, accompanied by Jacob, while 
Leslie and two or three of his officers followed a short 
distance behind, when three or four Scotch nobles 
were seen approaching. One of these. Colonel 
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Campbell, of Arran, a tall and powerful figure, in 
passing jostled roughly against Harry. 

* S'death, sir ! ' he exclaimed. * Do you think that 
you are in England, that you can take up the whole 
of the road ? ' 

* Tm as much entitled to the road as yourself, 
Harry said, hotly ; ' you purposely jostled me.' 

* Well, sir, and what if I did ? ' Colonel Campbell 
replied. * If you don't like it you have your remedy,* 
and he touched his sword significantly. 

* I will meet you, sir,' Harry said, * in an hour's 
time at the foot of the Castlehill.' 

The colonel nodded, and accompanied by hi* 
kinsmen strode on. 

* Jacob, you and Leslie will act with me ? ' Harry 
asked. 

* Willingly enough,' Leslie replied. • But it is a 
bad business. Campbell has the name of being one 
of the best swordsmen in the Scottish army. Of 
course he has been set on to attack you.' 

* I have been fighting,' Harry said, * for the last ten 
years, and was not a bad swordsman when I began. 
Unless I mistake, I am as powerful a man as Colonel 
Campbell, and I fear not him, or any man.' 

At the time appointed, Harry, accompanied by his 
seconds, was upon the ground, where five minutes 
later they were joined by Colonel Campbell, with two 
of his kinsmen. While the principals divested them- 
selves of their cloaks and doublets, the seconds com- 
pared their swords. They were of entirely different 
fashion, Harry's being long and straight with sharp 
edges, while Colonel Campbell's was a basket^hilted 
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sword, also straight and double edged^ and even laiger 
and much heavier than Hanys ; each had brought 
one of similar make and size to his own. Soitae 
conversation took place as to the weapons which 

should be used. 

' I cannot fight with a plaything like that,' Colonel 
Campbell said, roughly. 

' And I object equally/ Harry puts in, calmly, 'to 
wield a heavier weapon than that to which I am 
accustomed. But I am quite content to fight ^th 
my own against that of Colonel Campbell' 

The seconds at first on both sides objected to this, 
arguing that the weight and length of Campbell's 
weapon would give him an unfair advantage. Harry, 
however, was firm. 

* A man fights better,* he said, ' with the sword to 
which he is used. Mine is of tried temper, and I 
have no fear of its breaking.* Harry had good 
reason for faith in his weapon. It was a long, 
straight blade of Toledo steel, which he had pur- 
chased for a considerable sum from a Spanish Jew 
in Hamburg. Colonel Campbell put an end to the 
argument by roughly saying that he wanted no 
more talk, and that if Colonel Furness meant fight- 
ing he had better take up his ground. This had 
already been marked out, and Harry immediately 
stood on the defensive. 

In a moment the swords met, Colonel Campbell 
at once attacked furiously, trying to beat down 
Harry's guard by sheer strength and the weight of 
his weapon. The Englishman, however, was to the 
full a^ powerful a man, and his muscles, from long 
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usage were like cord§ of steel. His blade met the 
sweeping blows of the Scotchman firmly and steadily, 
while his point over and over again menaced the 
breast of his adversary, who several times only 
saved himself by springing back beyond it. Harry's 
seconds saw frOin the first that the issue was not 
doubtful. In a contest between the edge and the 
point, the latter always wins if strength and skill be 
equal, and in this case, while in point of strength the 
combatants were fairly matched, Harry was more 
skilled in the use of his weapon, whose lightness 
combined with its strength, added to his advantage. 
The fight lasted but five minutes. Twice Harry's 
sword drew blood, and at the third thrust he ran 
his adversary through under the shoulder. The 
latter dropped his sword, with a curse. 

' I have spared your life, Colonel Campbell,' Harry 
said. ' It was at my mercy a dozen times, but I 
wished not to kill you. You forced this quarrel upon 
me at the bidding of another, and against you I had 
no animosity. Farewell, sir. I trust that ere the day 
of battle you will be able to use your sword again in 
the service of the King.' 

So saying, Harry resumed his doublet and cloak 
and, accompanied by his seconds, returned to his 
camp,Jeaving Campbell, furious with pain and dis- 
appointment, to be conveyed home by his friends. 

* So far, so good, Harry,' Captain Leslie said. * The 
next attempt will, you will find, be a more serious 
one. Argyll will not try fair means again. But be- 
ware how you go out at night.* 

The duel made a good deal of talk, and Argyll 

T 
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attempted to induce the King to take the matter up^ 
and to punish Harry for his share in it But the 
young King, although obliged to listen every day. to 
the long sermons and admonitions of the Covenanters, 
was heartily sick of them already, and answered 
Argyll lightly that, so far as he had heard of the 
circumstances, Colonel Campbell was wholly to 
blame. ' And, indeed,' added the King, * from what 
I have heard, the conduct of your kinsman was so 
wantonly insulting, that men say he must have 
been provoked thereto by others, as the two officers 
appear to have been strangers until the moment 
when their quarrel arose.' 

The Earl grew paler than usual, and pressed his 
thin lips tightly together. 

*I know of no reason/ he said, *why Colonel 
Campbell should have engaged wantonly in a quarrel 
with this English officer.' 

* No ! ' Charles said, innocently. * And if you do 
not, my lord, I know of no one that does. Colonel 
Furness is an officer who is somewhat staid and severe 
for his years, and who, in sooth, stands somewhat 
aloof from me, and cares not for the merry jests of 
Buckingham ; but he is a gallant soldier. He has 
risked his life over and over again in the cause of 
my sainted father, and tried his utmost to save him, 
both at Carisbrook and Whitehall. Any one who 
plots against him is no friend of mine.' The young 
King spoke with a dignity and sternness which were 
not common to him, and Argyll, biting his lips, felt a 
deadlier enemity than ever towards the man who had 
t>rought this reproof upon his shoulders. 
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' The following day Harry received orders from 
General Leslie, who commanded the Royal forces, to 
march down towards the border, accompanied by two 
regiments of horse. He was to devastate the country 
and to fall back gradually before Cromwell's advance, 
the cavalry harassing him closely, but avoiding any 
serious conflict with the Roundhead horse. The 
whole party were under the command of Colonel 
Macleod. 

' I am heartily glad to be on the move, Jacob,' 
Harry said, on the evening before starting. ' It is not 
pleasant to know that one is in constant danger of 
being attacked whenever one goes abroad. Once 
away from Edinburgh one may hope to be beyond 
the power of Argyll.' 

' I would not be too sure of that,' Donald Leslie 
said. * A hound on the track of a deer is not more 
sure or untiring than is Argyll when he hunts down 
a foe. Be warned by me, and never relax a precau- 
tion so long as you are on Scottish ground. There 
are men who whisper that even now, when he stands 
by the side of the King, Argyll is in communication 
with Cromwell. Trust me, if he can do you an ill 
turn, he will.' 

Upon the following morning the detachment 
marched, with flags flying and drums beating, and 
the King himself rode down to see them depart. 
Argyll was with him, and the King, as if in bravado 
of the formidable Earl, waved his hand to Harry, and 
said, * Good-bye, my grave colonel. Take care of 
yourself, and do not spare my enemies as you spared 
my friend.* 
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Harry doflTed his plumed hat, and rode on at the 
head of his regiment. The force marched rapidly, for 
it was known that Cromwell was within a few days 
of Berwick. So fast did they travel that in three days 
they were near the border. Then they b^an the work 
which they had been ordered to carry out Every 
head of cattle was driven up the country, and the 
inhabitants were ordered to load as much of their 
stores of grain in waggons as these would hold, and 
to destroy the rest The force under Colonel Macleod 
saw that these orders were carried out, and when, on 
the 14th July, Cromwell crossed the Tweed, he found 
the whole country bare of all provision for his troops. 
In vain his cavalry made forays to a distance from 
the coast. Harry's foot opposed them at every defen- 
sible point, while the cavalry hung upon their skirts. 
In vain the Roundheads tried to charge by them. 
The Scotch cavalry, in obedience to orders, avoided 
a contest, and day after day Cromwell's troopers had 
to return empty handed, losing many of their men by 
the fire of Harry's infantry. Thus the army of 
Cromwell was obliged to advance slowly upon the 
line of coast, drawing their supplies wholly from the 
fleet which accompanied it. 

One evening Colonel Macleod rode up to the 
cottage where Harry was quartered for the night. 

' I am going to beat up Oliver's camp to-night,' he 
said. *Do you cover the retreat with your men at 
the ford of the river. If I can get for five minutes 
in his camp I will read the Roundheads a lesson, and, 
maybe, spike some of his cannon. If I could catch 
Cromwell himself, it would be as good as a great victory.' 
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After nightfall, the force approached the enemy's 
camp; at the ford the infantry halted, the cavalry 
crossing and continuing their way to the camp, about 
a mile distant An hour passed without any sound 
being heard. At length a sound of distant shouts, 
mingled with the reports of firearms, fell upon the 
ear. 

' Macleod is among them now/ Donald Leslie 
exclaimed. * I would I were with him/ 

* You will have your turn presently,' Harry replied. 

* A thousand horse may do a good deal of damage 
in a sudden attack, but they must fall back as soon as 
the Roundheads rally.' 

For five or six minutes the distant tumult continued. 
Then it ceased almost as suddenly as it had begun. 
A minute or two later there was a deep, muffled sound. 

* Here come the horse,' Jacob said. 

The infantry had already been placed along the 
bank of the river on each side of the ford, leaving the 
way clear in the centre for the passage of the cavalry. 
It was not long before they arrived on the opposite 
bank, and dashed at full speed across the river. Colonel 
Macleod rode at their rear. 

* The Ironsides are just behind,* he said to Harry. 

* Let your men shoot sharp and straight as they try 
to cross. We will charge them as they reach the bank.' 

A minute later, and the close files of the Round- 
head cavalry could be seen approaching, the moonlight 
glinting on steel cap, breastpiece, and sword. 

' Steady, lads ! ' Harry shouted. * Do not fire a 
shot till they enter the river. Then keep up a steady 
fire on the head of the column.' 
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centre of the Scottish horse, poured aooss die rhner. 

llsLTTy had already given his ordcis to Jacobs who 
commanded the left wing of the infantry« and the regi- 
ment, drawing up on both flanks of the column of Iron- 
sides, poured so hea\y a fire upon them, while the 
cavalry of Macleod again charged them in front, that 
the column was broken, and, still fighting sturdily, fell 
back again across the river. The moment the^' did 
so, a heavy fire of musketry opened from the further 
bank. 

• Their infantry are up, Colonel Fumess,' Macleod 
said. *Draw off your men in good order. I will 
cover the retreat We have done enough for to- 
night.' 

Getting his regiment together, Harry ordered them 
to retire at the double, keeping their formation as 
they went. The Roundhead cavalry again crossed 
the river, and several times charged the Scotch horse. 
Twice they succeeded in breaking through, but Harry 
facing his men round, received them pike in hand, 
the musketeers in rear keeping up so hot a fire 
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over the shoulders of the pikemen that the Ironsides 
drew rein before reaching them, and presently fell 
back, leaving the party to retire without further 
pursuit' 

* I as nearly as possible caught Cromwell/ Colonel 
Macleod said, riding up to Harry. *We got con- 
fused among the tents and ropes, or should have had 
him. We entered his tent, but the bird had flown. 
We cut down some scores of his infantry, and spiked 
four guns. I have not lost twenty men, and his 
cavalry must have lost at least a hundred from your 
fire, besides the damage I did at their camp.' 

Obtaining a stock of supplies sufficient for some 
days from the ships at Dunbar, Cromwell advanced 
to Musselburgh, within striking distance of Edin- 
burgh. Leslie had strongly posted his army in 
entrenched lines extending from Edinburgh to Leith, 
a distance of two miles. Colonel Macleod with his 
detachment rejoined the army on the same day that 
Cromwell reached Musselburgh. Upon the day after 
the arrival of the English there was a sharp cavalry 
fight, and Cromwell would fain have tempted the 
Scotch army to engage beyond their lines. But Leslie 
was not to be drawn. He knew that if he could 
maintain himself in his entrenchments, the English 
must fall back, as they had the sea behind theni and 
on their right, Edinburgh in front of them, and a 
devastated country on their left. At the urgent re- 
quest of Cromwell, the Parliament strained every 
nerve to send up provisions by ships, and so enabled 
him to remain before Edinbui^h for a month. 

A few days after his arrival, Harry received orders 
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to take a hundred and fifty men of his ref^merit, and 
to post himself at Kirkglen, which blocked a road by 
which it was thought Cromwell might send foraging 
parties westward. Harry asked that a detachment of 
cavalry might accompany him, but the request was 
refused. Kirkglen stood fifteen miles south of Edin- 
burgh, and somewhat to its west. Harry left Jacob 
to command the main body of the regiment, and took 
with him the companies of Donald Leslie and Hugh 
Grahame, in the latter of which William Long was 
lieutenant. They sallied out from the western side of 
the camp at daybreak. 

* I like not this expedition, Colonel Fumess/ Donald 
Leslie said. * The refusal to send cavalry with us is 
strange. Methinks I see the finger of that crafty fox 
Argyll in the pie. His faithfulness to the cause is 
more and more doubted, though none dare wag a 
tongue against him, and if it be true that he is in 
communication with Cromwell, we shall have the 
Roundheads, horse and foot, down upon us.* 

* There is a castle there, is there not,' Harry asked, 
* which we might occupy ? ' 

* Assuredly there is,' Leslie replied. * It is the hold 
of Alan Campbell, a cousin of the man you pinked. 
It is that which adds to my suspicion. You will see, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, that he will not admit 
us.' 

Such, indeed, proved to ba the case. Upon their 
arrival at Kirkglen, Leslie went in Harry's name to 
demand admittance to the castle for the Royal troops, 
but Campbell replied that he had received no orders 
to that effect, and that it would greatly incommode 
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him to quarter so large a number of men there. He 
said, however, that he would willingly entertain Colonel 
Furness and his officers. Leslie brought back the 
mess^e, strongly urging Harry on no account to 
enter the castle and put himself in the hands of the 
Campbells. Harry said that eyen had he no cause to 
doubt the welcome he might receive at the castle, he 
should in no case separate himself from his men, 
when he might be at any moment attacked. 

* It is a rough piece of country between this and 
Cromwell's post,' Leslie said, 'and he would have 
difficulty in finding his way hither. There is more 
than one broad morass to be crossed, and without a 
guide he would scarce attempt it.. It is for this 
reason that he is so unlikely to send out foraging 
parties in this direction. It was this reflection which 
caused me to wonder why we should be ordered hither.' 

• Mike,' Harry said, * you have heard what Captain 
Leslie says. Do you keep watch to-night near the 
castle gate, and let me know whether any leave it ; 
and in which direction they go. I will place a man 
behind to watch the postern. If treachery is medi- 
tated, Campbell will send news of our coming to 
Cromwell.' 




CHAPTER XXL 



THE PATH ACROSS THE MORASS. 




IKE, when night fell, moved away towards 
the castle, which lay about a quarter of 
a mile from the village. Approaching 
to within fifty yards of the gate, he sat 
down to watch. About eleven o'clock he heard the 
creak of the gate, and presently was startled by see- 
ing two horsemen ride past him. * They must have 
muffled their horses* feet/ he said to himself. * They 
arc up to no good. I wish there had only been one 
oflhcm/ Mike slipped off his shoes and started in 
pursuit, keeping just far enough behind the horse- 
men to enable him to observe the outline of their 
figures. For half-a-mile they proceeded quietly. Then 
they stopped, dismounted, removed the cloths from 
their horses' feet, and, remounting, rode forward 
at a gallop Mike's old exercise as a runner now 
rendered him good service. He could already tell, 
by the direction which the horsemen were taking, 
that they were bearing to the east of Edinburgh, but 
he resolved to follow as far as possible in order to sec 
exactly whither they went. The road, or rather 
track, lay across a moorland country. The ground 
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was often deep and quaggy, and the horsemen several 
times checked their speed, and went at a slow walk, one 
advancing on foot along the track to guide the way. 
These halts allowed breathing time for Mike, who found 
it hard work to keep near them when going at full 
speed. At last, after riding for an hour, the horsemen 
halted at a solitary house on the moorland. Here 
several horses, held by troopers, were standing. Mike 
crept round to the back of the house, and looked 
in at the window. He saw two English officers 
sitting by a fire, while a light burned on a table. 
Mike at once recognised in one of them the dreaded 
General Cromwell, whom he had seen at Drogheda. 

* What a fool I was,' he muttered to himself, * to 
have come without my pistol. I would have shot him 
as he sits, and so wiped out Drogheda.' 

At the moment the door opened, and a trooper in 
Scotch uniform entered. * I have brought this letter/ 
he said, * from Alan Campbell.' 

The General took the letter and opened it. * Camp- 
bell promises,' he said, to the other officer, * to open 
fire upon the detachment in the village with the guns 
of the castle, as soon as we attack. One of the men 
who has brought this will remain here and guide our 
troops across the morass. He suggests that two hun- 
dred foot and as many horse should be here at eight 
to-morrow evening. All he stipulates for is, that 
Colonel Furness, the Royalist who commands the 
enemy's detachment, shall be given over to him, he 
having, it seems, some enmity with Argyll. Furness ? 
ah, that is the officer whom I sent to the Bermudas from 
Drogheda. We had advices of his having got away 
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and captured a ship with other prisoners on board. 
A bold fellow, and a good officer, but all the more 
dangerous. Let Campbell do with him as he likes.* 

The other officer drew out an inkhom and wrote, at 
Cromwell's dictation, his adherence to the terms 
offered by Alan Campbell. Cromwell signed the paper, 
and handed it to the messenger. Then the English 
General and his escort mounted and rode off. Camp- 
bell's retainers sat for half-an-hour drinking together. 
Then they came to the door. One mounted, and 
saying to the other, * I would rather have twenty-four 
hours' sleep such as you have before you, than have to 
ride back to Kirkglen to-night, the mist is setting in 
thickly,' rode off into the darkness. 

Mike kept close to him, until at last the man dis- 
mounted to follow the track, where the morass was 
most dangerous. In an instant Mike sprang upon 
him and buried his dagger in his body. Without a 
cry the trooper fell. Mike felt in his doublet for 
Cromwell's letter. Placing this in his breast, he went 
a few paces from the path, where he found that he 
sunk to his knees, the water being some inches deep 
over the bog. Then he returned, lifted the body of 
the trooper, carried it as far into the bog as he 
dared venture, and then dropped it. He placed his 
foot on the iron breast- piece, and pressed until the 
body sank in the soft ooze, and the water completely 
covered it. Then he went back to the horse, and 
taking the reins, followed the track until completely 
clear of the moorland country, where, mounting, he 
rode back to Kirkglen, and presented himself to 
Harry. The latter had, hours before, gone to bed. 
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having posted strong guards around the village. He 
struck a light and listened to Mike's relation of what 
he had done, and ended by the production of the docu- 
ment with Cromweirs signature. 

* Another debt to the Earl of Argyll/ Harry said, 
grimly. * However, although this proves the treachery 
of his kinsman, it does not convict Arg^yll himself, 
although the evidence is strong enough to hang any 
other man. Now, Leslie, what do you advise ? Shall 
we send and seize the man left at the hut ? ' 

' It is a doubtful question,' Leslie answered, after a 
pause. * When Campbell finds that his messenger 
does not return before morning, he will like enough 
send others off to learn the reason why. If they find 
him gone, Campbell may suspect that his plan has 
failed, and may send warning to Cromwell.' 

* At any rate,' Harry continued, * we need not decide 
before morning. But, at daybreak, Leslie, plant a 
party of men on the road, and stop any horseman 
riding out Let the sergeant in charge say only 
that he has my orders that none are to pass eastward. 
It would be a natural precaution to take, and when 
the news comes back to the castle, Campbell will not 
necessarily know that his scheme has been detected/ 

The next morning LesKe volunteered to go out 
with a couple of men and capture the guide, and 
arraying himself in his clothes, to take his place, 
and lead the Roundhead troops astray. 

* Were the country other than it is,* Harry said, 
* I would accept your offer, my brave Leslie, even 
though it might entail your death, for it would be 
difficult for you to slip away. But over such grouad 
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there is no need of this. Let the guide lead the 
Roundhead troops along the path. We will recon- 
noitre the morass to-day, and when night falls, will 
so post our men as to open a fire on either flank of 
him as he comes across the track. Not more than 
four footmen can march abreast, according to what 
Mike says, and we shall surprise him, instead of he 
surprising us.' 

An hour later two horsemen rode out from the 
castle, but upon reaching the guard Leslie had 
placed, were turned back. They returned to the 
castle, and a short time afterwards a trooper rode 
down into the village with a note from Alan Camp- 
bell, demanding haughtily by what warrant Colonel 
Furness ventured to interfere with the free passage 
of his retainers. Harry replied that he had, as a 
military precaution, stationed guards on the various 
roads leading towards the enemy's quarter, and that 
they were ordered to turn back all, whomsoever they 
might be, who might seek to pass. 

Alan Campbell returned a furious answer, that he 
should sally out with his garrison, and ride where he 
listed. Harry replied by marching fifty men up to 
the road leading to the castle, and by sending a 
message to Alan Campbell that, although he should 
regret to be obliged to treat him as an enemy, yet 
that assuredly if he strove by force to break the 
military rules he had laid down, he should be com- 
pelled to fire upon him. Leaving the detachment 
under charge of Lieutenant Long, and the main 
body in the village under that of Hugh Grahame, 
Harry, accompanied by Donald- Leslie and Mike, 
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rode off to reconnoitre the morass. They found 
that it was particularly bad at two points, while 
between these the ground was firm for a distance 
of twenty yards on each side of the track. Beyond 
the swamp was very deep for thirty or forty yards on 
both sides, and then it was again somewhat firmer. 

Harry decided to post twenty-five men behind 
these quagmires. Their orders would be to remain 
perfectly quiet until the column, passing the first 
morass, should have entered the second ; then, when 
Harry, with the main body, opened fire upon them 
there, they were to commence upon the flanks of the 
column. 

Returning to the camp, Harry sent forty men, 
with shovels, obtained in the village, to dig a trench 
twelve feet wide, and as deep as they could get for the 
water, across the track, at the near side of the morass. 

At nightfall, leaving twenty-five men under William 
Long in front of the castle, with orders to let none 
issue forth, and to shoot down any who might make 
the attempt, Harry marched out with the rest of his 
command. Crossing the ditch which had been dug, 
he led fifty forward, and posted them, as he had 
planned with Leslie ; with twenty-five, he took up 
his own station behind the breastwork formed by the 
earth thrown out from the trench. The remaining 
fifty he bade advance as far as they safely could into 
the swamp on either side. Two hours later a dull 
sound was heard, the occasional clink of arms, and 
the muffled tread of many feet on the soft ground. 
The Roundhead infantry, two hundred strong, led 
the way, followed by their horse, the guide walking 
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with the officer at the head of the column. When it 
approached within twenty yards of the ditch, Harry 
gave the word, and a flash of (ire streamed from the 
top of the earthwork. At the same moment those 
on either side opened fire into the flanks of the 
column, while the fifty men beyond poured their fire 
into the cavalry in the rear of the column. 

For a moment all was confusion. The Round- 
heads had anticipated no attack, and were taken 
wholly by surprise. The guide had fallen at the first 
discharge, and all were ignorant of the ground on 
which they found themselves. They were, however, 
trained to conflict. Those on the flank of the column 
endeavoured to penetrate the morass, but they im- 
mediately sank to the middle, and had much 
ado to regain the solid track. The head of the 
column, pouring a volley into their invisible foes, 
levelled their pikes, and rushed to the assault A few 
steps, and they fell into a deep hole, breast high with 
water, and on whose slippery bottom their feet could 
scarce find standing. In vain they struggled forward. 
From front and flank the fire of their enemy smote 
them. Those who reached the opposite side of the 
trench were run through with pikes, as they strove 
to climb from it. 

For ten minutes the desperate struggle con- 
tinued, and then, finding the impossibility of storm- 
ing such a position in the face of foes of whose 
strength they were ignorant, the Roundhead infantry 
turned, and in good order marched back, leaving 
half their number dead behind them. The cavalry 
in the rear had fared but little better. Finding 
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the ground on either side was firm when the fire 
opened on their flanks, they faced both ways, and 
charged. But ere the horses had gone twenty strides, 
they were struggling to their girths in the morass. 
Their foes kept up a steady fire, at forty yards dis- 
tance, into the struggling mass, and before they could 
extricate themselves and regain the pathway, many 
leaving their horses behind, a third of their number 
had fallen. Joined by the beaten infantry, they retired 
across the track, and made their way back towards 
their camp. 

Leaving a strong guard at the morass to resist 
further attempts, Harry returned with his force to 
the village, having inflicted a loss of a hundred and 
fifty upon the enemy," while he himself had lost but 
eight men. He entrenched the position strongly, and 
remained there unmolested, until a week later he 
received orders to march back to Edinburgh. The 
following day he was summoned before King Charles. 
He found there General Leslie, the Earl of Argyll, 
Alan Campbell, and several of the leaders of the 
-Covenant. 

* What is this I hear of you, Colonel Fumess ? ' the 
King said. * General Leslie has reported to me that 
you have inflicted a very heavy defeat upon a rebel 
force which marched to surprise you. This is good 
service, and for it I render you my hearty thanks. 
But, sir, the Earl of Argyll complains to me that you 
have beleaguered his kinsman, Alan Campbell, in his 
hold at Kirkglen, and treated him as a prisoner, 
suffering none to go out or in during your stay there.' 

* This, sire, is the warranty for my conduct,' Harry 

U 
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said, producing the document signed by CromwelL 
• This was taken by one of my men from a trooper 
who had borne a despatch from Alan Campbell tx> the 
enemy. My man watched the interview between him 
and Cromwell himself, heard the terms of the despatch, 
and saw Cromwell write and give this letter to the 
trooper, whom he afterwards slew, and brought me 
the letter. The other trooper, who acted as guide 
to the enemy, fell in the attack/ 

The King took the letter and read it * My Lordj' 
he said, 'this is a matter which gravely touches 
your honour. This is a letter of General Cromwell's 
in answer to a traitorous communication of your 
kinsman here. He has offered to betray Colonel 
Furness and the troops under him to Cromwell; 
and has sent a guide for the English troops. He 
stipulates only that Colonel Furness shall be handed 
over to him to do as he likes with. As it was mani- 
fest to me here some time since that you and 
Colonel Furness are not friends, this touches you 
nearly.' 

' I know nothing of it/ the Earl said. * My kins^ 
man will tell you.' 

* I do not need his assurances/ King Charles said, 
coldly. * He, at least, is proved to be a traitor, and 
methinks, my lord Earl, that the preachers who are 
so fond of holding forth to me upon the wickedness 
of my ways, might with advantage bestow some of 
their spare time in conversing with you upon the 
beauty and godliness of straightforwardness. General 
Leslie, you will arrest at once, on his leaving our 
presence, Colonel Alan Campbell, and will cause a 
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court of inquiry to sift* this matter to the bottom. 
And, hark you, my lord of Argyll, see you that 
no more of your kinsmen practise upon the life 
of my faithful Colonel Fumess. This is the third 
time that he has been in jeopardy at your hands* 
I am easy, my lord Earl, too easy, mayhap, but let 
no man presume too far upon it My power is but 
limited here, but remember the old saying, "Wise 
men do riot pull the tails of lions' whelps." The 
day may come When Charles the Second will be a 
King in power a^ well as in name. Beware that 
you presume not too far upon his endurance now/ 
So saying, the King turned from Argyll, and bid- 
ding Harry follow him, and tell him the story of 
the defeat of the English troops, left the Earl 
standing alone, the picture of rage and mortifica'^ 
tion. 

* You had best beware,' Master Fumess, the King 
said. 'He needs a long spoon they say, who sups 
with the deil. The Earl of Argyll is the real King 
of Scotland at present, and it is ill quarrelling with 
him. You have got the best of it in the first three 
rubbers, but be sure that Argyll will play on till 
the cards favour him. And if you are once in his 
power, I would not give a bawbee for your life. The 
proud Earl treats me as a master would teach a 
froward pupil, but I tell you, Master Furness, and I 
know you are discreet and can be trusted, that as 
surely as the Earl brought Montrose to the block, 
so surely shall Argyll's head roll on the scaffold, if 
Charles the Second is ever King of England. But 
I fear for you^ Master Furness. I can help you 
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here not at all, and the lecture which^ on your behalf, 
I administered to the Earl — and in faith I wonder 
now at my own courage — will not increase his love 
for you. You will never be safe as long^ as you 
remain in Scotland. What do you say ? Will you 
go south and join one or other of the Royalist 
bodies who are in arms there ? ' 

* Not so, your Majesty. With your permission, I 
will play the game out to the end, although I know 
that my adversary holds the strongest cards. But 
even did I wish to leave, it would be as hazardous 
to do so as to stay here. So long as I am with 
my regiment I am in safety. I could not gain 
England by sea, for the Parliament ships bar the 
way, and did I leave my regiment and go south 
with only a small party, my chance of crossing the 
border alive would be but small. No, your Majesty^ 
I have the honour to command a King's regiment, 
and whether against Cromwell in the field, or against 
Argyll's plots and daggers, I shall do my duty to 
the end.' 

When, upon his return to the camp, Harry told 
his friends the purport of the interview between 
himself and Argyll, of Alan Campbell being put 
under arrest and the Earl openly reproved by 
the King, Donald Leslie raised his hands in 
despair. 

* If you get through this, Furncss/ he said, * I shall, 
for the rest of my life, be convinced that you have a 
charmed existence, and that your good genius is more 
powerful than the evil one of Argyll. The gossips 
say that he is in alliance with the Evil One himself 
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arid I can well believe them. But I beg you, in all 
seriousness, to confine yourself to the camp. So long 
as you are here, you are safe. But once beyond its 
limits your life will not be worth a straw.' 

Jacob added his entreaties to those of Leslie, and 
Harry promised that until the decisive battle was 
over he would keep among his men, unless compelled 
by duty to appear at court. 

Four days afterwards a soldier entered Harry's 
tent, and handed him a missive. It was as follows : — 
* Upon receipt of this. Colonel Furness will proceed 
to Leith and will board the vessel, the * Royalist,' 
which has just arrived from Holland. There he will 
inspect the newly - arrived recruits, who will be 
attached to his regiment. He will examine the store 
of arms brought by her, and will report on their 
state and condition. — David Leslie, commanding his 
Majesty's armies.' 

The duty was one of mere routine. Harry showed 
the note to Jacob, and said, * You may as well come 
with me, Jacob. Your drilling is over for the day, 
and you can aid me looking through the stores. 
Mike,' he said, *we shall be back to supper. We 
are only going down to the port' The two officers 
buckled on their swords, and at once started on foot 
for the port, which was but half-a-mile distant. Mike 
looked anxiously after his master. Since the day 
when danger had first threatened him he had scarce 
let him out of his sight, following close to his heels like 
a faithful dog. His present business seemed assuredly 
to forebode rto danger. Nevertheless, the lad felt 
restless and anxious when he saw his master depart.^ 
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A few minutes later he went to William Long's 
tent. ' Master Long,' he said, ' will you see that my 
master's servant gets supper in readiness at the usuad 
hour. He has gone down to the port to inspect 
some recruits just arrived from Holland, by order of 
General Leslie, and said he would return by supper. 
I know that it is foolish, but since the affair with 
Alan Campbell, I am never easy when he is not 
near. In this case, I do not see that there can 
possibly be any lurking danger. Argyll could not 
know of his proceeding to the port, nor would he 
venture to attack him there where the streets swarm 
with our soldiers. Nevertheless, I would fain go down 
and assure myself that all is welL' 

William Long at once promised to look after thie 
supper, and Mike hurried away after Harry and his 
companion. These had, however, too far a start to 
be overtaken, and when he reached the wharf he 
saw a boat rowed by two men, and having two sitters 
in the stem. It was already some distance from 
shore, and appeared to be proceeding towards a vessel 
which lay at anchor several hundred yards further out 
from the shore, than the others. 

' Can you tell mc,' he asked a sailor, * whether that 
ship lying there is the " Royalist } " ' 

'That is the name she goes by to-day,' the 3ailor 
said, ' for as I rowed past her this morning on my 
way from fishing, I saw the name newly painted on 
her stern. They have put it on her boat too, which 
you now see rowing towards her, and which has been 
lying by the pier all day, in readiness to take out any 
one who might wish to go off to her.' 
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* But have they changed her name, then ? ' Mike 
asked. *What have they been doing that 
for?' 

*She has been called the "Covenant" for the last 
two years/ the sailor said. * But I suppose Johnny 
Campbell, her master, thought the other more suited 
to the times.' 

The name of the captain at once aroused Mike's 
uneasiness to tlys fullest. 

*Tell me,' h^ said, 'good fellow, did that ship 
arrive this morning from Holland } ' 

' From Holland ! ' repeated the sailor. * No. She 
came down the coast from the north, three days ago, 
with beasts for the army.' 

Mike stood for a moment thunderstruck. Then, 
without a word to the sailor, he turned and ran back 
at full speed through the town up to the camp. At 
a headlong pace, he made his way through the camp 
until he stopped at the tent of General Leslie. He 
was about to rush in without ceremony when the 
sentinel stopped his way. 

* Please let me pass,' he panted. * I would see the 
General on a matter of the utmost importance.' 

The sentries laughed. 

'You don't suppose,' one of them said, 'that the 
General is to be disturbed by every bare-footed boy 
who wants to speak to him. If you have aught to 
say, you must speak first to the lieutenant of the 
guard.' 

* Every moment is of importance,' Mike urged. ' It 
is a matter of life and death. I tell you I must 
see the General.' Then at the top of his voice he 
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began to &hout, ' Sir David Leslie t Sir Davtd 
Leslie ! ' 

' Silence there, young varmint, or I will wring thy 
neck for thee!* exclaimed the soldier, greatly scan- 
dalised, seizing Mike and shaking him violently. But 
the boy continued to shout out at the top of his voice, 
' Sir David Leslie I Sir David Leslie I ' 




CHAPTER XXII. 



KIDNAPPED. 




NABLE to silence Mike's shouts, the 
scandalised guards began dragging him 
roughly from the spot, cuffing him as 
they went. But the door of the tent 
opened, and General Leslie appeared. 

* What means all this unseemly uproar ? ' he asked. 

* This malapert boy, General, wished to force his 
way into your tent, and when we stopped him, and 
told him that he must apply to the lieutenant of the 
guard if he had aught of importance which he wished 
to communicate to you, he began to shout like one 
possessed.' 

* Loose him,' the General said. * Now, varlet, what 
mean you by this uproar ? ' 

'Forgive me, sir,' Mike pleaded, *but I come on 
an errand which concerns the life of my master, 
Colonel Furness.' 

* Come within,' the General said, briefly, for by this 
time a crowd had gathered round the tent. 'Now,' 
he went on, * what is it you would tell me ? ' 

* I would ask- you, sir, whether an hour since you 
sfent an order tb my master that he should forthw th 
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go on board the ship '' Royalist " to inspect recruits 
and stores of arms just arrived from Holland ? ' 

The General looked at him in astonishment. 

' I sent no such order/ he said. ' No .ship has 
arrived from Holland of that or any other name. 
What story is this that you have got hold of/ 

' My master received such an order, sir, for I heard 
him read it aloud« and he started at once with his 
major to carry out the order. Knowing, sir, how 
great, as you are doubtless aware, is the enmity which 
the Earl of Argyll bears to my master, I followed 
him to the port, and there learned that the ship 
called the '' Royalist " had not come from Holland, but 
is a coaster from the north. I found, moreover, that 
she was but yesterday named the '' Royalist/' and that 
she was before known as the '^ Covenant," and that 
she is commanded by a Campbell. Then it seemed 
to me that some plot had been laid to kidnap my 
master, and I ran straight to you to ask you whether 
yon had really ordered him to go on board this ship/ 

* This must be seen to at once,' the General said ; 
for having been present at the scene when Harry 
produced Cromwell's letter, he knew how deadly was 
the hatred of the Earl for the young colonel. * With- 
out there ! ' he cried. A soldier entered. * Send the 
lieutenant of the guard here at once.' The soldier 
disappeared, and the General sat down at his table 
and hastily wrote an order. ' Lieutenant,' he said, 
when the officer entered, * give this letter to Captain 
Farquharson, and tell him to take his twenty men, 
and to go en ihe instant down to the port There he 
is to take boat and row out to the ship called the 
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" Royalist." He is to arrest the captain and crew, and 
if he see not there Colonel Furness, let him search th^ 
ship from top to bottom. If he find no signs of him, 
let him bring the captain and six of his men ashore 
at once.* 

As soon as he heard the order given, Mike, sal- 
uting the General, hurried from the tent, and ran 
at full speed to the camp of Harry's regiment. There 
he related to Donald Leslie and William Long the 
suspicious circumstances which had occurred, and the 
steps which the General had ordered to be taken. 

' This is bad news, indeed/ Captain Leslie ex^- 
claimed ; ' and I fear that the colonel has fallen into 
the hands of Argyll's minions. If it be so, Far*- 
quharson is scarce likely to find the "Royalist" at 
anchor, when he arrives at the port. Come, Long, let 
us be stirring. I will hand over the command of 
the regiment to Grahame till we return. While I 
am speaking to him, pick me out ten trusty men.' 

He hurried ofT, and in five minutes was hastening 
towards the port, with William Long, Mike, and ten 
men. Such was the speed they made that they 
reached the quay just at the same time with Captain 
Farquharson and his men. 

Mike gave a cry of despair. The * Royalist ' had 
disappeared. He ran up to a sailor who was still 
sitting on an upturned basket, smoking as he had 
left him before. 

* Where is the ** Royalist " ? * he exclaimed. 

' Holloa ! young fellow, are you back again ? I 
thought you had gone ofT with a bee in your bonnet, 
so suddenly and quickly did you run. The " Royalist?" 
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ay, she hoisted her sails two minutes after her boat 
reached her. I was watching her closely, for I 
wondered whether she had aught to do with your 
Sudden flight. Methinks that something strange has 
happened on board, for I saw what seemed to be a 
scuffle, and certainly the sun shone on the gleam of 
swords. Then, too, instead of heaving her anchor, 
she slipped the cable, and a Scotch captain must be 
in a hurry indeed when he does that' 

* Where is she now } ' Mike asked. 

'Over there, full four miles away, making across 
the Forth for the northern point of land.' 

* Is she a fast ship ? ' Captain Leslie, who had come 
up, inquired. 

* She has the name of being the fastest sailer in 
these parts.' 

'There is nothing here would catch her?' Donald 
Leslie asked. ' Would a row-boat have a chance of 
overtaking her ? ' 

* Not this evening,' the sailor said, looking at the 
sky. * The wind is rising now, and it will blow a gale 
before morning.' 

* Tell me, my man,' Leslie asked, * and here is a 
gold piece for your pains, where you think she is 
likely to put in } ' 

'That will all depend,' the sailor replied, *upon 
what errand she is bound. I must know that before 
I can answer you.' 

Leslie looked at William Long. The latter said, — 

* It were best to tell this honest fellow the facts of 
the case. Look you, my man, the two Kings 
oifificers who have gone on board are ill friends with 
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the Campbells, and we doubt not that these have 
kidnapped and carried them off.' 

' The Campbells are an ill crew to deal with,' the 
sailor said, ' and I do not love them myself. If it be 
as you say, they might be landed either at Anstruther; 
near which is a hold belonging to Andrew Campbell 
of Glencoulie^o^ at St Andrews, or at Leuchars, a 
little bay north of that town, whence they might take 
them to Kilbeg Castle, also held by a Campbell. 
It is a lonely place, ten miles inland, and their 
friends would be little likely to look for them there. 
Besides, the "Royalist" might land them and sail 
away without any being the wiser, while at the other 
ports her coming would be surely noticed,' 

* Think you that we can obtain horses on the other 
side?' 

' You might obtain four or five,' the sailor said, 
*of Tony Galbraith, who keeps the inn there, and. 
who lets horses on hire to those travelling north.' 

'If a storm comes on,' Leslie asked, 'which way 
is it likely to blow, and will the " Royalist " be like to 
make the bay you name ? ' 

' Ah I that is more than I can tell,' the sailor replied. 
'Mcthinks 'twill blow from the west. In that case, 
she might be able to make her way along the shore ; 
she might run into port for shelter ; she might be. 
blown out to sea.' 

'At any rate,' Leslie said, 'our first step is to- 
cross. Get us a stout sailing boat. Be not sparing 
of promises.' 

The man at once went off to a group of sailors, but 
these at first shook their heads, and looked towards. 
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the sky. Its aspect was threatening. The wind w«r 
getting up fast, and masses of scud flew npidly 
across it Leslie went up to the group. 

'Come, lads,' he said, 'five pounds if yon puttv 
across.' 

The offer was too tempting to be rejected, and the 
men hurried down and bNcgan to prepare a large sail- 
ing boat. Leslie and Lieutenant Long bad a hasty 
consultation, and agreed that, seeing the diflicnlty 
there would be in obtaining horses, it was useless to 
take more than ten men in all. According^, as sooa 
as the boat was in readiness, the two officers^ Mikc^ 
and seven soldiers took their places in her. The sails 
were closely reefed, and she at once put out into the 
Firth. Every minute the wind rose, until, by the 
time they were half across, it was blowing a galcr 
The boat was a stout one, but the waves broke 
freely over her, and four of the soldiers were kept at 
work baling to throw out the water she took over her 
bows. Once or twice they thought that she would 
capsize, so furious were the gusts, but the boatmen 
were quick and skilful. The sheets were let go and 
the sails lowered until the force of the squall abated, 
and at last, after a passage which seemed rapid even 
to those on board, anxious as they were, she entered 
the little port 

Hurrying to the inn, they found that six horses 
were obtainable. These they hired at once. The 
host said that he could send to some farms, not 
far distant, and hire four more, but that an hour or 
so would elapse ere they came. Leslie and William 

^ng had already decided that the prisoners would 
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most probably be taken to Kilbeg Castle, as being 
more secluded than the others. They now agreed that 
they themselves with Mike and three soldiers should 
start at once, to intercept them if possible between the 
sea and the castle. When the other horses arrived, 
two of the soldiers were to ride with all speed to 
Anstruther, and two to St Andrews, and were there 
to keep sharp watch to see if the 'Royalist' arrived 
there, and laaided aught in the way either of men or 
goods. 

The pmnt to which they were bound lay fully forty 
miles away. They determined to ride as far as the 
horses would carry them, and then, if able to obtain 
no more, to walk forward. Night was already set- 
ting in, and a driving rain flew before the gale. 

' We shall never be able to keep the road,* Leslie 
said. * Landlord, have you one here who could serve 
as guide ? He must be quick-footed and sure. Our 
business is urgent, and we are ready to pay well.* 

A g^ide was speedily found, a lad on a shaggy 
pony, who had the day before come down from the 
north with cattle. While the horses were being pre* 
pared, the party had taken a hasty supper, and Leslie 
had seen that each of the soldiers had a tankard of 
hot spiced wine. So quickly had the arrangements been 
made that in half-an-hour after their arrival at the 
port the party started from the inn. The ride was 
indeed a rough one. The country was heavy and wild. 
The rain drenched them to the skin in spite of their 
thick cloaks, and the wind blew at times with such 
violence that the horses were fain to stop and stand 
huddled together facing it to keep their feet Hour 
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after hour they rode, never getting beyond a walk, 
so rough was the road ; often obliged to pause alto- 
gether from the force of the gale. Twice they 
stopped at inns at quiet villages, knocked up the 
sleeping hosts, and obtained hot wine for themselves, 
and hot gruel for their horses. Their pace grew 
slower as the animals became thoroughly knocked- 
up, and at last could not be urged beyond a walk. 

At the next village they stopped, and as they 
found that there was no possibility of obtaining fresh 
horses, they determined to push forward on foot. It 
was now four o'clock in the morning, and they had 
ridden over forty miles. Another guide was obtained, 
and they set forward. Although they had hurried to the 
utmost, it was ten o'clock in the morning before they 
came down upon a valley with a narrow stream, which 
their guide told them fell into the sea, near Leuchars. 
They were, he said, now within two miles of the 
castle, the track from which to the sea ran down the 
valley. The wind was still blowing a gale, but the 
clouds had broken, and, at times, the sun streamed 
out brightly. 

* Thank Heaven, we are here at last,' Donald Leslie 
said, * for a harder night I have never spent. I think 
we must be in time/ 

* I think so,* William Long said. * Supposing the 
" Royalist " made the bay safely, she would have been 
there by midnight, but the sea would have been so high 
that I doubt if they would have launched a boat till 
morning. It was light by five, but they might wait 
for the gale to abate a little, and after landing they 
have eight miles to come. Of course, they might havQ 
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passed here an hour ago ; but I incline to think that 
they would not land till later, as with this wind 
blowing off shore, it would be no easy matter to row 
a boat in its teeth.* 

The guide saying that there was a cottage a mile 
further up the valley, he was sent there with in- 
structions to ask whether anyone had been seen to 
pass that morning. After being half-an-hour absent, 
he returned, saying that there was only an old 
woman at the hut, and that she had told him she 
was sure no one had passed there since daybreak. 
They now followed the stream down the valley until 
they came to a small wood. Here they lay down to 
rest, one being placed upon the look-out Two 
hours later the sentry awoke them with the news 
that a party of men were coming up the valley. All 
were at once upon the alert 

' Thank Heaven/ Leslie said, ' we have struck the 
right place. There seem to be ten or twelve of 
them, of whom two, no doubt, are the prisoners. We 
shall have no difficulty in overcoming them by a 
sudden surprise. Capture or kill every man if pos- 
sible, or we shall have hot work in getting back to 
Edinburgh.' 

When the party came nearer it could be seen that 
it consisted of eight armed men, in the centre of 
whom the two Royalist officers were walking. Their 
arms were bound to their sides. Leslie arranged that 
he with Mike and one of the soldiers would at once 
spring to their aid, as, likely enough, directly the at- 
tack began, the captors might endeavour to slay their 
prisoners, to prevent them from being rescued. Mike 

X 
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was instructed to strike no blow» but to devote hin- 
solf at once to cutting their cords, and placing wea|Mas 

in their hands. 

The surprise was complete. The sailors form- 
in«j the majority of the party, with two trusty re- 
tainers of the Earl, who had special charge of the 
affair, were proceeding carelessly along, havii^ no 
thought of interruption. So far their plans had 
succeeded perfectly. The moment the two officen 
had reached the quay, they were addressed by the 
men sent on shore with the * Royalist's ' boat Un- 
suspicious of danger they took their place in it, 
and therefore missed the opportunity, which they 
would have had if they had entered any of the othci 
boats, of learning the true character of the * Royalist' 
They had been attacked the instant they gained the 
deck of the vessel Harry, who was first, had bMD 
knocked down before he had time to put his hand tc 
his sword. Jacob had fought valiantly for a shoft 
time, but he too had been knocked senseless by a 
blow with a capstan bar. They had then been roughly 
tumbled below, where no further attention had beep 
paid to them. The * Royalist * had been blown many 
miles out to sea, and did not make her anchorage 
until ten o'clock in the morning. Then the hatches 
were removed, and the prisoners brought on deck. 

The inlet was a small one, and contained only 
a little fishing village ; the prisoners saw the 
' Royalist ' sail off" again, directly they had been 
placed in the boat. They had from the first 
moment when they regained consciousness, enter- 
tained no doubts whatever into whose hands they 
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had fallen, and they felt their position to be des-- 
pcrate. The plan, indeed, had been skilfully laid, 
and had it not been for Harry reading the order aloud 
in Mike's presence, there would have been no clue 
to their disappearance. During the night, the young 
men were too overpowered with the violence of the 
storm, and the closeness of the atmosphere in the 
hold, in which they had been thrown, to converse. 
But as the motion moderated in the morning the)^ 
had talked over their chances, and pronounced them 
to be small indeed. Harry, indeed, remembered 
that Mike had been present when he asked Jacob 
to accompany him on board ship, but he thought 
that no uneasiness would be felt until late that night, 
as it might well be thought that their duties had 
detained them, and that they had supped on board. 
The storm might further account for their non- 
appearance till morning. Then they imagined that 
inquiry would be made, and that it would be found 
that the ' Royalist ' had sailed. Their captors would 
then have a start of twenty-four hours, and in such 
troubled times it was scarce likely that anything would 
be done. Nor indeed did they see how they could be 
followed, as the destination of the ship would be 
entirely unknown. The very fact that they had not 
been thrown overboard when fairly out at sea, was 
in itself a proof that their captors entertained no 
fear of pursuit ; had they done so, they would have 
despatched them at once. The captives felt sure 
that it was intended to land them, in order tha( 
Argyll himself might have the pleasure of taunting 
them before putting them to death. Against Jacobs 
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indeed, he could have no personal feding; and it wa: 
by accident only that he was a sharer in Hany's Cite 
But as a witness of what had taken places his lifi 
would assuredly be taken, as well as that of he 
companion. As they walked along, they gatfaeid 
from the talk of their guards the distance which diq 
had to go, and the place of their destination. The) 
had never heard of Kilbeg Castle, but as they had nc 
enemies save Argyll, they knew that it must belong 
to one of his clan. They spoke but little on die 
way. Harry was wondering how the news ef his 
disappearance would be received in the camp^ aiicl 
thinking of the dismay which it would oceasien in 
the minds of Mike and William Long, when suddeniy 
he heard a shout, and on the instant a fierce fight 
was raging around him. 

Although taken completely by surprise, the sailon 
fought steadily. But two were cut down before they 
could draw a sword, and the others, outmatdied, 
were driven backwards. The leader of the party 
shouted again and again, ' Kill the prisoners,' but he 
and each of his men were too hotly engaged with the 
adversaries who pressed them, to do more than 
defend their own lives. In a minute the fray was 
rendered still more unequal by Harry and Jacob 
joining in it, and in less than three minutes from its 
commencement, seven of the guards lay dead 01 
dying upon the ground. The other, an active young 
fallow, had taken to flight early in the fight, and was 
already beyond reach. 

The contest over, there was a delighted greeting 
between the rescued prisoners and their friends. 
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* Come,' Leslie said, * we have not a moment to 
lose. That fellow who has escaped will take the 
news to Kilbeg, and we shall be having its garrison 
at our heels. He has but three miles to run, and 
they will beat to horse in a few minutes after he gets 
there. We must strike across the hills, and had best 
make a great circuit by Stirling. If we avoid the 
roads and towns they may not pick up our. track/ 

Their guide fortunately knew the country well, 
and leaving the path by which they had travelled, the 
party started on their return. All day they tramped 
across the moorlands, avoiding all villages and scat- 
tered farm-houses. They had, they knew, three- 
quarters of an hour's start, and as their pursuers 
would be alike ignorant whence they came or whither 
they were going, the chances of their hitting the 
right route were small. 

Making a circuit round Kinross and Alloa, where 
the Campbells might have ridden in pursuit, and 
sleeping in a wood, they arrived next day at Stirling. 
Here was great excitement, for Cromwell's army, 
marching south of Edinburgh, had approached the 
town. They remained, however, a few hours only, 
collecting what provisions they could, and then 
falling back again to their former camp at Mussel- 
burgh. The following day Harry and his party 
marched to Edinburgh. That night Harry reported 
to Sir David Leslie- what had-befallen him, and the 
next morning he accompanied the General to Holy- 
rood, and laid a complaint before the King. 

His Majesty was most indignant at the attempt 
which had been made upon his follower^ but Vn& 
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said to General Leslie, 'I doubt not. Sir Ihvid, 
that your thoughts and mine go towards the same 
person. But we have no evidence that he had aa 
absolute hand in it, although the fact that this ship 
was commanded by a Campbell, and that the hold <rf 
Kilbeg belongs to one of his kinsmen, point to his 
complicity in the affair. Still, that is no proot 
Already the Earl is no friend of mine. When the 
day comes, I will have a bitter reckonings with him, 
but in the present state of my fortunes, methinks 
that 'twere best in this, as in other matters, to hold 
my tongue for the time. I cannot afford to make 
him an open enemy now.' 

General Leslie agreed with the King. Cromwell's 
army was in a sore strait, and would, they hoped, 
be shortly driven either to surrender, or to fight under 
disadvantageous circumstances. But the open defec- 
tion of Argyll at the present moment, followed as it 
would be by that of the whole fanatical party, would 
entirely alter the position of affairs, and Harry 
begged His Majesty to take no more notice of the 
matter, and so returned to the camp. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. 

£ HE next morning the Scotch army moved 
after that of Cromwell, which had fallen 
back to Dunbar, and took post on the 
Doon hill facing him there. Cromwell's 
army occupied a peninsula, having on their face a 
brook running along a deep, narrow, little valley. 
The Scotch position on the hill was an exceedingly 
strong one, and had they remained there Cromwell's 
army must have been driven to surrender. Cromwell 
himself wrote on that night, ' The enemy hath blocked 
up our way at the pass at Coppcrspath, through which 
we cannot pass without almost a miracle. He lieth 
so upon the hills that wc knowcth not how to come 
that way without much difficulty, and our. lying here 
daily consumeth -our men, who fall sick beyond ima- 
gination.' 

The Scotch had, in fact, the game in their hands, 
had they but waited on the ground they had taken 
up. The English had, however, an ally in their 
camp. The Earl of Ai^yll strongly urged that an 
attack should be made upon the English, and he was 
supported by the preachers and fanatics, who ex- 
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claimed that the Lord had delivered their enemies 
into their hands. General Leslie, however, stood 
firm. The preachers scattered in the camp and 
exhorted the soldiers to go down and smite the 
enemy. So great an enthusiasm did they excite by 
their promises of victory that in the afternoon the 
soldiers, without orders from their General, moved 
down the hill towards the enemy. The more regular 
body of the troops stood firm, but Leslie, seeing that 
the preachers had got the mastery, and that his orders 
were no longer obeyed, ordered these also to move 
forward, in hopes that the enthusiasm which had been 
excited would yet suffice to win the victory. 

Cromwell saw the fatal mistake which had been 
committed, and in the night moved round his troops 
to his left, and these at daybreak fell upon the Scottish 
right. The night had been wet, and the Scottish 
army were unprovided with tents. Many of their 
matchlocks had been rendered useless. At daybreak, 
on the morning of the 3d of September, the English, led 
by General Lambert, fell upon them. The Scotch, 
for a time, stood their ground firmly ; but the ir- 
regular troops, who had by their folly led the army 
into this plight, gave way before the English pikemen. 
The preachers, who were in vast numbers, set the 
example of flight Many of the regiments of infantry 
fought most fiercely, but the battle was already lost 
The Scotch cavalry were broken by the charge of the 
Ironsides, and in less than an hour from the com- 
mencement of the fighting, the rout was complete. 
Three thousand Scotch were killed, and ten thousand 
taken prisoners. 
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Harry's regiment was but slightly engaged. It 
had been one of the last to march down the hill on 
the evening before, and Harry and Jacob foresaw the . 
disaster which would happen. * If I were the King/ 
Harry said, * I would order every one of these preachers 
out of camp, and would hang those who disobeyed. 
Then I would march the army on to the hill again. 
If they wait there, the English must attack us 
with grievous disadvantage, or such as cannot get 
on board their ships must surrender. Charles 
would really be king then, and could disregard the 
wrath of the men of the conventicles. Cromwell will 
attack us to-morrow, and will defeat us, his trained 
troops are more than a match for these Scotchmen, 
who think more of their preachers than of their 
officers, and whose discipline is of the slackest.' 

* I agree with you entirely,' Jacob said. * But in 
the present mood of the army, I believe that half of 
them would march away if the General dismissed the 
preachers.' 

The next day, when the fight began, Harry moved 
forward his regiment to the support of the Scot- 
tish right, but before he came fairly into the fray, 
this had already given way, and Harry, seeing that 
the day was lost, halted his men, and fell back in good 
order. Again and again the Ironsides charged them. 
The levelled pikes and heavy musketry fire each time 
beat them off, and they marched from the field almost 
the only body which kept its formation. Five thou- 
sand of the country people among the prisoners 
Cromwell allowed to depart to their homes. The 
remainder he sent to Newcastle, where great numbers 
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of them were starved to death by the cruelty of the 
governor, Sir Arthur Hazelrig. The remainder were 
sent as slaves to New England. 

Leslie, with the wreck of his army, fell back to 
Stirling, while Charles, with the Scotch authorities, 
went to Perth. Here the young King, exasperated 
beyond endurance at the tyranny of Argyll and the 
fanatics, escaped from them, and with two or three 
friends rode fifty miles north. He was overtaken 
and brought back to Perth, but the anger of the army 
was so hot at his treatment, that the fanatics were 
henceforth obliged to put a curb upon themselves, 
and a strong King's party, as opposed to that of the 
Covenant, henceforth guided his counsels. 

The winter passed quietly. The English troops 
were unable to stand the inclemency of the climate, 
and contented themselves with capturing Edinburgh 
Castle, and other strongholds south of the Forth. 
Cromwell was compelled by ill health to return for 
some months to England. Leslie's army was strongly 
entrenched round Stirling. In June, Cromwell again 
took the field, and moved against Perth, which he 
captured on the 31st of July. Charles, who had 
joined his army at Stirling, broke up his camp and 
marched towards England, the road being open to 
him owing to Cromwell and his army being further 
north at Perth. 

During the time which had elapsed since the 
battle of Dunbar, no events had happened in Harry's 
life. Remaining quietly in camp, where the troops, 
who had been disgusted by the conduct of the fanatics 
at Dunbar, were now ill-di^osed towards Argyll and 
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his party, he had little fear of the machinations of 
the Earl, who was with the King at Perth. 

Argyll refused to join in the southern march, and the 
army with which Leslie entered England numbered 
only eleven thousand men. As soon as he crossed the 
border, Charles was proclaimed King, and proclama- 
tions were issued callingon all loyal subjects to join him. 

The people were, however, weary of civil war. The 
Royalists had already suffered so heavily that they 
held back now, and the hatred excited, alike by the 
devastations of the Scotch army on its former visit to 
England, and by the treachery with which they had 
then sold the King, deterred men from joining them. 
A few hundred, indeed, came to his standard ; but, 
upon the other hand, Lambert and Harrison, with a 
strong force, were marching against him, and Crom- 
well, having left six thousand men in Scotland, under 
Monk, was pressing hotly behind with the victors of 
Dunbar. On the 22d of August Charles reached 
Worcester. On the 28th Cromwell was close to the 
town with thirty thousand men. 

* This is the end of it all, Jacob,' Harry said, that 
night * They outnumber us by three to one, and 
even if equal, they would assuredly beat us, for the 
Scotch are dispirited at finding themselves so far 
from home, in a hostile country. Things look des* 
perate. If all is lost to-morrow, do you and William 
Long and Mike keep close to me. Get a horse for 
Mike to-night. You and Long are already mounted. 
If. all is lost we must try and make our way to the 
sea-coast, and take boat for France or Holland. But 
prst of all we must see to the safety of the King. 
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It is clear that at present England is not ready to 
return to the former state of things. We must hopt 
that some day she will weary of the Roundhead rale» 
and if the King can reach the Continent he must 
remain there till England calls hInL At present ^he 
only wants peace. It is just nine years now since 
King Charles's father set up his standard at Notting* 
ham. Nine years of wars and troubles ! No wonder 
men are aweary of it It is all very well for u^ 
Jacob, who have no wives, neither families nor oo- 
cupations, and are without property to lose, but I woo^ 
der not that men who have tiiese things are cfaafy of 
risking them in a cause which seems destined to failure.* 

Upon the 3d of September 1651, the anniversary 
of the battle of Dunbar, Cromwell advanced to the 
attack. Harry's regiment was placed among some 
hedges around the city, and upon them the brunt of 
the fight first fell. In spite of the immense numbers 
brought against them, they defended themselves with 
desperate bravery. Some of the Scottish troops came 
up, and for a time Cromwell's footmen could make but 
little way. At other parts, however, the resistance was 
more feeble, and the Scotch fell rapidly into confu* 
sion. Contesting every foot of the way, Harry's regi* 
ment was driven back into the town, where a terrible 
confusion reigned. Still keeping his men togetfaeri 
he marched to the market-place. Here he found 
the King with a considerable body of horse. The 
greater part, however, of the horse had fled through 
the town without drawing rein, while the foot were 
throwing away their arms and flying in all directions. 

* If all my troops had fought like your regimenti 
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Colonel Furness, we should have won the day/ the 
Kiag said. ' As it is now, it is a hopeless rout. It 
is useless for your brave fellows to throw away their 
lives further. They will only be cut down vainly, 
seeing that the rest of my army are disbanded. 
Thank them from me for their services, and bid them 
seek their homes as best they may and wait for 
better times. They are English, and will meet with 
better treatment from the country people than will 
the Scotch. Then do you join me. I am going to 
head my horsemen here in a charge against the 
Roundhead cavalry, and so give more time for the 
army to get away.' 

Harry rode up to his troops, now reduced to half 
their former strength. Leslie and Grahame had both 
been killed, and William Long was sorely wounded. 
H« gave the men the message from the King, and the 
brave fellows gave a cheer for King Charles, the 
kist he was to hear for ten years. Then they 
marched away in orderly array, with their arms, in- 
tending to beat off all who might attack them before 
night- fall, and then to break up and scatter, each for 
himself. William Long had friends near Gloucester, 
and as his wound would prevent him from travelling 
rapidly with Harry, he took farewell of him, and rode 
away with the regiment. Harry, with Jacob and 
Mike, rejoined the King, and they rode towards the 
i;ate by which the Roundhead troops were already 
entering the town. The horsemen, however, had but 
little stomach for the fight, and as the King advanced, 
in twos and threes they turned their horses' heads 
und rode off. 
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Harry was riding close to the King, and locAfivag 
round, said at length, ' It is useless^ your Majesty- 
There arc not a dozen men with us.' 

The King looked round and checked his horse. 
Besides his personal friends, Buckingham, Wilmot, 
and one or two other nobles, scarce a man remained. 
The King shrugged his shoulders. ' Well, gentlemen, 
as we cannot fight, we must needs run.' Then the 
party turned their horses and galloped out on the 
other side of Worcester. The country was covered 
with fugitives. They soon came upon a consider- 
able body of horse, who at once attached themselves 
to the party. 'These, gentlemen,' the King said, 
' would not fight when I wanted them to, and now 
that I would fain be alone, they follow me.* 

At last, when darkness came on, the King, with his 
personal friends and some sixty others, .slipped away 
down a by-road, and after riding for some hours, 
came to a house called the White Ladies. Here for 
a few hours they rested. Then a council was held. 
They had news that on a heath near were some three 
thousand Scotch cavalry. The King's friends urged 
him to join these, and endeavour to make his way 
back into Scotland, but Charles had already had 
more than enough of that country, and he was sure 
that Argyll and his party would not hesitate to 
deliver him up to the Parliament, as they had done 
his father before him. He therefore determined to 
disguise himself, and endeavour to escape on foot, 
taking with him only a guide. The rest of the party 
agreed to join the Scotch horse, and endeavour 
to reach the border. After a consultation with Jacob, 
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Harry determined to follow the example of the King, 
and to try and make his way in disguise to a 
seaport. He did not believe that the Scotch cavalry 
would be able to regain their country, nor even if they 
did would his position be improved were he with 
them. With the destruction of the Royalist army, 
Argyll would again become supreme, and Harry 
doubted not that he would satisfy his old grudge 
against him« He was right in his anticipations. 
The Scots were a day or two later routed by the 
English horse, and comparatively few of them ever 
regained their country. Out of the eleven thousand 
men who fought at Worcester, seven thousand were 
taken prisoners, including the greater part of the 
Scottish contingent. The English, attracting less 
hostility and attention from the country people, for 
the most part reached their homes in safety. 

As soon as the King had ridden off, Harry, with 
Jacob and Mike, started in another direction. Stop- 
ping at a farm-house, they purchased from the master 
three suits of clothes. Harry's was one of the farmer's 
own, the man being nearly his own size. For Jacob, 
who was much shorter, a dress, cloak and bonnet of 
the farmer's wife was procured, and for Mike the 
clothes of one of the farmer's sons. One of the horses 
was left here, and a pillion obtained for the other. 
Putting on these disguises, Harry mounted his horse, 
with Jacob seated behind him on a pillion, while 
Mike rode by his side. They started amid the good 
wishes of the farmer and his family, who were favour- 
able to the Royalist cause. Harry had cut off his 
ringlets, and looked the character of a young farmer 
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of four or five and twenty }'ears old well enough, 
while Jacob had the appearance of a suitable wife 
for him. Mike was to pass as his brother. 

In the course of the first day's journey, they met 
several parties of Roundhead horse, who plied them 
with questions as to whether they had seen any parties 
of fugitives. Making a detour, they rode towards 
Gloucester, not intending to enter that town, where 
there was a Parliamentary garrison, but to cross the 
river higher up. They stopped for the night at a 
wayside inn, where they heard much talk concerning 
the battle, and learned that all the fords were guarded 
to prevent fugitives crossing into Wales, and that 
none might pass who could not give a good account 
of themselves. They heard, too, that, on the evening 
before, a proclamation had been made at Gloucester 
and other towns, offering a reward of a thousand 
pounds for the capture of Charles, and threatening all 
with the penalties of treason who should venture to 
aid or shelter him ; a systematic watch was being set 
on all the roads. 

They determined to ride again next morning 
towards Worcester, and to remain in that neigh- 
bourhood for some days, judging that less inquiry 
would be made there than elsewhere. This they did, 
but journeyed very slowly, and slept a mile or two 
from Worcester. 

Before reaching their halting-place they took off a 
shoe from Mike's horse, and with a nail wounded the 
frog of the foot, so that the animal walked lame. 
Under this pretence they stopped three days, feigning 
great annoyance at the delay. They found now that 
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orders had been issued that none should journey on 
the roads save those who had passes, and these had 
to be shown before entering any of the large towns. 
They therefore resolved to leave their horses, and to 
proceed on foot, as they could then travel by by- 
ways and across the country. There was some 
debate as to the best guise in which to travel, but 
it was presently determined to go as Egyptians, as 
the gipsies were then called. Harry walked into 
Worcester, and there, at the shop of a dealer in old 
clothes, procured such garments as were needed, and 
at an apothecary's purchased some dyes for staining 

the skin. 
The next day, telling the landlord that they should 

leave the lame horse with him until their return, 
they started as before, Mike walking instead of 
riding. They presently left the main road, and 
finding a convenient place in a wood, changed their 
attire. Harry and Mike were dressed in ragged 
clothes, with bright handkerchiefs round their necks, 
and others round their heads. Jacob still retained 
his attire as a woman, with a tattered shawl round 
his shoulders, and a red handkerchief over his head. 
All darkened their faces and hands. They took the 
saddle from the horse, and placed the bundles, contain- 
ing the clothes they had taken off, on his back. Mike 
took the bridle, Harry and Jacob walked beside, and so 
they continued for some miles along the lonely roads, 
until they came to a farm-house. Here they stopped. 
The farmer came out, and roughly demanded what 
they wanted. Harry replied that he wanted to sell 
their horse, and would take a small sum for it. 

Y 
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'I doubt me/ the farmer said, looking at it,. 'that 
that horse was not honestly come by. It suits not 
your condition. It may well be»' he said, ' the horse 
of some ofliccr who was slain at Worcester, and wfaidi 
you have found roaming in the country/ 

* It matters not/ Harry said, * where I got it ; it 
is mine now, and may be yours if you like it, cheap. 
As you say, its looks agree not with mine^ and I 
desire not to be asked questions If )rou will give me 
that donkey I see there, and three pounds, yoM shall 
have him/ 

The ofTer was a tempting one, but the farmer beat 
them down a pound before he agreed to it. Then 
shifting their bundles to the donkey, they continued 
their way. At the next village they purchased a cook- 
ing-pot and some old stuff for a tent. Cutting some 
sticks, they encamped that night on some wild land 
hard by, having purchased provisions for their supper. 
Very slowly they travelled south, attracting no atten- 
tion as they passed. They avoided all large towns, 
and purchased such things as they needed at villages, 
always camping out on commons and waste places. 
They could hear no news of the King at any of their 
halting places. That he had not been taken was 
certain ; also, that he had not reached France, or the 
news of his coming there would have been known. 
It was generally supposed that he was in hiding 
somewhere in the south, hoping to find an opportunity 
to take ship to France. Everywhere they heard of 
the active search which was being made for him, and 
how the houses of all suspected to be favourable to 
him were being searched. 
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Travelling only a few miles a day, and frequently 
halting for two or three days together, the party 
crossed the Thames above Reading, and journeyed 
west into Wiltshire. So they went on until they 
reached the port of Charmouth, near Lime Regis. 
Here, as in all the sea-port towns, were many soldiers 
of the Parliament. They did not enter the town, but 
encamped a short distance outside, Harry alone going 
te to gather the news. He found that numerous 
rumours concerning the King were afloat. It was 
asserted that he had been seen near Bristol, and 
failing to embark there, was supposed to be making 
hi< way east along the coast, in hopes of finding a 
ship. The troops were loud in their expressions of 
confidence that in a few days, if not in a few hours^ 
he would be in their hands, and that he would be 
brought to the scaffold, as his father had been. 

Uneasy at the news, Harry wandered about the 
town, and at nightfall entered a small public-house 
near the port. Calling for some liquor, he sat down, 
and listened to the talk of the sailors. Presently 
these left, and soon after they did so three other 
men entered. One was dressed as a farmer, the 
other two as serving men. Harry thought that he 
noticed a glance of recognition pass between the 
farmer and the landlord, and as the latter placed 
some liquor and a candle on the table before the 
new-comers, Harry recognised in the farmer Colonel 
Wyndham, a Royalist with whom he was well ac- 
quainted. He now looked more closely at the two 
serving-men, and recognised in them the King and 
Lord Wilmot 
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He sauntered across the room as if to get a light 

for his pipe, and said, in low tones»— 

'Colonel Wyndham, I am Harry Fumess. Is 
there any way I can serve his Majesty.' 

' Ah ! Colonel Fumess, I am glad to see 3rou/ the 
King said, heartily ; * though if you are hunted as 
shrewdly as I am, your state is a perilous one.' 

' The landlord is to be trusted/ Colonel Wyndham 
said. 'We had best call him in. He said nothing 
before you, deeming you a stranger.' 

The landlord was called in, and told Harry wast 
friend, whereupon he barred the door and closed the 
shutters, as if for the night. Then turning to Colonel 
Wyndham, whom alone he knew, he said, — 

* I am sorry to say that my news is bad, sir. An 
hour since I went round to the man who had engaged 
to take you across to St Malo, but his wife has got 
an inkling of his intentions. She has locked him 
into his room, and swears that if he attempts to come 
forth, she will give the alarm to the Parliament 
troops; for that she will not have herself and her 
children sacrificed by meddlings of his in the affairs 
of State. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



ACROSS THE SEA. 




IHE announcement of the innkeeper struck 
consternation into the party. 

*This is bad news indeed/ Colonel 
Wyndham said ; * what does your Majesty 
advise now ? ' 

* I know not, my good Wyndham/ King Charles 
replied. * Methinks 'twere better that I should give 
myself up at once. Fate seems against us, and I'm 
only bringing danger on all my friends.* 

* Your friends are ready to risk the danger/ Colonel 
Wyndham said ; * and I doubt not that we shall finally 
place your Majesty in safety. I think we had best 
try Bridport. Unfortunately, the Roundheads are so 
sure of your being on the coast, that it is well-nigh 
impossible to procure a ship, so strict is the search of 
all who leave port. If we could but put them off 
your scent, and lead them to believe that you have 
given it up in despair here, and are trying again to 
reach Scotland, it might throw them off their guard, 
and make it more easy for us to find a ship.' 

* I might do that/ Harry said. * I have with me my 
comrade Jacob, who is about the King's height and 
stature. I will travel north again, and will in some 
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way excite suspicion that he is the King. The news 
that your Majesty has been seen travelling there will 
throw them off your track here.' 

* But you may be caught yourself/ the King said 
• The Earl of Derby and other officers have been exe- 
cuted. There would be small chance for you were 
you to fall into their hands.' 

' I trust that I shall escape. Sire. My friend 
Jacob is as cunning as a fox, and will, I warrant 
me, throw dust in their eyes. And how has it fared 
with your Majesty since I left you at White Indies?' 

' Faith/ Charles replied, laughing, ' I have been like 
a rat with the dogs after him. The next night after 
leaving you, I was in danger from a rascally miller, 
who raised an alarm because we refused to stay at 
his bidding. Then we made for Moseley, where I 
hoped to cross the Severn. The Roundheads had set 
a guard there, and Richard Penderell went to the 
house of Mr Woolfe, a loyal gentleman, and asked 
him for shelter for an officer from Worcester. Mr 
Woolfe said he would risk his neck for none save the 
King himself. Then Richard told him who I was, 
and brought me in. Mr Woolfe hid me in the bam 
and gave me provisions. The neighbourhood was 
dangerous, for the search was hot thereabout, and I 
determined to double back again to White Ladies, 
that I might hear what had become of Wilmot 
Richard Penderell guided me to Boscabell, a farm- 
house kept by his brother William. Here I found 
JIajor Careless in hiding. The search was hot, and 
we thought of hiding in a wood near, but William 
advised that as this might be searched, we should take 
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refuge in an oak lying apart in the middle of the 
plain. 

This had been lopped three or four years before 
and had grown again very thick and bushy, so that it 
could not be seen through. So, early in the morning, 
Careless and I, taking provisions for the day, climbed 
up it and hid there, and it was well we did so, for in the 
day the Roundheads came and searched the wood 
from end to end, as also the house. But they did not 
think of the tree. The next two days I lay at Bosca- 
bell, and learnt on the second day that Wilmot was 
hiding at the house of Mr Whitgrave, a Catholic 
gentleman at Moseley, where he begged me to join 
him. That night I rode thithen The six Pcndcrells, 
for there were that number of brothers, rode with me 
as a body-guard. I was well received by Mr Whit- 
grave, who furnished me with fresh linen, to my great 
comfort, for that which I had on was coarse, and galled 
my flesh grievously, and my feet were so sore I could 
scarce walk. But the Roundheads were all about, 
and the search hot, and it was determined that I 
should leave. This time I was dressed as a decent 
serving-man, and Colonel Lane's daughter agreed to 
go with me. I was to pass as her serving-man, taking 
her to Bristol. A cousin rode with us in company. 
Colonel Lane procured us a pass, and we met with no 
adventure for three days. A smith who shod my 
horse, which had cast a shoe, did say that that rogue 
Charles Stuart had not been taken yet, and that he 
thought he ought to be hanged. I thought so too, so 
we had no argument. At Bristol we could find no 
ship in which I could embark, and after some time I 
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went with Miss Lane and her cousin to my good 
friend Colonel Wyndham, at Trent House. After 
much trouble he had engaged a ship to take me hence^ 
and now this rascal refuses to go, or rather his wife 
refuses for him. And now, my friend, we will at 
once make for Bridport, since Colonel Wyndham 
hopes to find a ship there. I trust we may meet ere 
long in France. None of my friends have served me 
and my father more faithfully than you. It would 
seem but a mockery now to take knighthood at the 
hands of Charles Stuart, but it will not harm thee.' 

Taking a sword from Colonel Wyndham, the King 
dubbed Harry knight. Then giving his hand to the 
landlord to kiss, Charles, accompanied by his two 
companions, left the inn. 

A few minutes later Harry started and joined his 
friends. Jacob agreed at once to the proposal to 
throw the Roundheads off King Charles's track. 
The next day they started north, and travelled 
throufjh Wiltshire up into Gloucestershire, still keep- 
ing their disgin'ses as gipsies. There they left 
their donkey with a peasant, telling him they would 
return in a fortnight's time and claim it In a 
wood near, they again changed their disguise, hid 
their gipsy dresses, and started north on foot. In 
the evening they stopped at Fairford, and took up 
their abode at a small inn, where they asked for a 
private room. They soon ascertained that the land- 
lord was a follower of the Parliament. Going towards 
the room into which they were shown, Jacob stumbled, 
and swore in a man's voice, which caused the servant 
maid who was conducting them, to start and look sus- 
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piciously at him. Supper was brought, but Harry 
noticed that the landlord, who himself brought it 
in, glanced several times at Jacob. They were eat- 
ing their supper when they heard his footstep again 
coming along the passage. Harry dropped on one 
knee, and was in the act of handing the jug in that 
attitude to Jacob, when the landlord entered. Harry 
rose hastily, as if in confusion, and the landlord, set- 
ting down on the table a dish which he had brought, 
again retired. 

' Throw up the window, Jacob, and listen,' Harry 
said. * We must not be caught like rats in a trap.' 

The window opened into a garden, and Jacob, 
listening, could hear footsteps as of men running in 
the streets. 

' That is enough, then,' Harry said. * The alarm is 
given. Now let us be off.' They leaped from the 
window, and they were soon making their way across 
the country. They had not been gone a hundred 
yards before they heard a great shouting, and knew 
that their departure had been discovered. They had 
not walked far that day, and now pressed forward 
north. They had filled their pockets with the remains 
of their supper, and after walking all night, left the 
road, and climbing into a haystack at a short distance, 
ate their breakfast and were soon fast asleep. 

It was late in the afternoon before they awoke. 
Then they walked on until, after darkness fell, they 
entered a small village. Here they went into a shop 
to buy bread. The woman looked at them earnestly. 

* I do not know whether it concerns you,' she said, 
' but I will warn you that this morning a mounted man 
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from Fairford came by warning all to seize a tall 
countryman with a young fellow and a woman with 
him, for that she was no other than King Charles.' 

• Thanks, my good woman/ Jacob said. * Thanks 
for your warning. I do not say that I am he you name, 
but whether or no, the King shall hear some day of 
your good will.' 

Travelling on again, they made thirty miles that 
night, and again slept in a wood. The next evening; 
when they entered a village to buy food, the man in 
the shop, after looking at them, suddenly seized Jacob, 
and shouted loudly for help. Harry stretched him on 
the ground with a heavy blow of the stout cudgel he 
carried. The man's shouts, however, had called up 
some of his neighbours, and these ran up as they 
issued from the shop, and tried to seize them. The 
friends, however, struck out lustily with their sticks, 
Jacob carrying one concealed beneath his dress. In 
two or three minutes they had fought their way clear, 
and ran at full speed through the village, pursued by 
a shouting crowd of rustics. 

* Now,' Harry said, * we can return for our gipsy 
dresses, and then make for the east coast. We have put 
the King s enemies off the scent. I trust that when we 
may get across thewater we may hearthat he is in safety. 

They made a long detour, travelling only at night, 
Harry entering alone after dusk the villages where 
it was necessary to buy food. When they regained the 
wood where they had left their disguises, they dressed 
themselves again as gipsies, called for the donkey, and 
then journeyed across England by easy stages to 
Colchester, where they succeeded in taking passage 
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in t, lugger bound for Hamburg. They arrived there 
in safety, and found to their great joy the news had 
arrived that the King had landed in France. 

He had, they afterwards found, failed to obtain a 
ship at Bridport, where when he arrived he here found 
a lai^ number of soldiers about to cross to Jersey. 
He returned to Trent House, and a ship at South- 
ampton was then engaged. But this was afterwards 
taken up. for the carriage of troops. A week later a 
ship lying at Shoreham was hired to carry a noble- 
man and his servant to France, and King Charles, 
with his friends, made his way thither in safety. The 
Captain of the ship at once recognised the King, but 
remained true to his promise, and landed him at 
Fecamp in Normandy. 

Six weeks had elapsed since the battle of Worces- 
ter, and during that time the King's hiding-places had 
been known to no less than forty-five persons, all 
of whom proved faithful to the trust, and it was owing 
to their prudence and caution as well as to their 
loyalty that the King escaped, in spite of the reward 
offered and the hot search kept up everywhere for him. 

Harry had now to settle upon his plans for the 
future. There was no hope whatever of an early 
restoration. He had no thought of hanging about 
the King, whose ways and dissolute associates re- 
volted him. It was open to him to take service, as 
so many of his companions had done, in one or other 
of the Continental armies, but Harry had had more 
than enough of fighting. He determined then to 
cross the ocean to the plantations of Virginia, where 
many loyal gentlemen had established themselves. 
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The moneys which Colonel Furness had, during the 
last four years, regularly sent across to a banker at 
the Ha^e. for his use, were lying untouched, and 
these constituted a sum amply sufficient for estab- 
lishing himself there. Before starting, however, he 
determined that, if possible, he would take a wife 
with him. In all his ii-anderings he had never seen 
anyone he liked so much as his old playmate, Lucy 
Rippinghall. It vi-as nearly four years since he had 
seen her, and she must now be one-and-twenty. 
Herbert, he knew by his father's letters, had left the 
army at the end of the first civil war, and was carry- 
ing on his father's business, the wool-stapler having 
been killed at Marston Moor. Harry wrote to the 
Colonel, telling him of his intention to go to Virginia 
and settle there until either Cromwell's death, and the 
dying out of old animosities, or the restoration of 
the King permitted him to return to England, and 
also that he was writing to ask Lucy Rippinghall 
to accompany him as his wife. He told his father 
that he was well aware that he would not have re- 
garded such a match as suitable had he been living 
at home with him at Furness Hall, but that any 
inequality of birth would matter no whit in the 
plantations of Virginia, and that such a match would 
greatly promote his happiness there. By the same 
mail he wrote to Herbert Rippinghall. 

•Mv DEAR Herbert, — The bonds of affection which 
held us together when boys are in no way slackened 
in their hold upon me, and you showed, when we 
last met, that you loved me in no way less than of 
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old. I purpose sailing to Virginia with such store 
of money as would purchase a plantation there, and 
there I mean to settle down until such times as these 
divisions in England may be all passed. But I would 
fain not go alone. As a boy I loved your sister 
Lucy, and I have seen none to take the place of 
her image in my heart. She is, I know, still un- 
married, but I know not whether she has any regard 
for me. I do beseech you to sound her, and if she be 
willing, to give her to me. I hear that you are well 
married, and can therefore the better spare her. If 
she be willing to take me, I will be a good husband 
to her, and trust some day or other to bring her back 
to be lady of Furness HalL Although I know that 
she will Care little for such things, I may say that 
she would be Lady Lucy, since the King has been 
pleased to make me Sir Harry Furness. Should the 
dear girl be willing, will you, since I cannot come to 
you, bring her hither to me. I have written to my 
father, and have told him what I purpose to do. 
Trusting that this will find you as well disposed 
towards me as ever, — I remain, your affectionate 

friend, Harry Furness.' 

This letter, together with that to his father, Harry 
gave to Mike. The post in those days was extremely 
irregular, and none confided letters of importance to 
it which could possibly be sent by hand. Such a 
communication as that to Herbert Rippinghall was 
not one which Harry cared to trust to the post. 
Mike had never been at Abingdon, and would there- 
fore be unknown there.- Nor, indeed, unless they 
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were taken prisoners in battle or in the firrt b6t 
pursuit, were any of lower d^;ree meddled widi 
after their return to their hornet. There was there- 
fore no fear whatever of molestation. At this time, 
Jacob was far from well. The fatigues which he bad 
undergone since the King broke up his camp at 
Stirling had been immense. Prolonged marchei^ 
great anxiety, sleeping on wet ground, being frc* 
quently soaked to the skin by heavy rainSp all thesf 
things had told upon him, and now that the necessity 
for exertion was over, a sort of low fever seized him, 
and he was forced to take to his bed. The leech whcMP 
Harry called in told him that Jacob needed rest #mi 
care more than medicine. He gave him, howfvcr, 
cooling drinks, and said that when the fever passed 
he would need strengthening food and medicine. 

Hamburg was at that time the resort of many des- 
perate men from England. After Worcester, as after 
the crushing out of the first civil war, those too deeply 
committed to return to their homes sought refuge 
here. But though all professed to be Cavaliers, who 
were suffering only from their loyalty to the Crown, 
a great many of them were men who had no just 
claim to so honourable a position. There were many 
who took advantage of the times in England to satisfy 
private enmities or to gratify evil passions. Although 
the courts of law sat during the whole of the civil 
war, and the judges made their circuits, there was neces- 
sarily far more crime than in ordinary times. Thus 
many of those who betook themselves to Hamburg and 
other seaports on the Continent, had made England 
too hot for them by crimes of violence and dishpnesty. 
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The evening after Mike sailed, Harry, who had 
been sitting during the afternoon chatting by Jacob's 
bedside, went out to take the air. He strolled along 
the wharves, near which were the drinking-houses, 
whence came sounds of singing, dancing, and revelry, 
mingled occasionally with shouts and the clash of 
steel, as quarrels arose among the sailors and others 
frequenting them. Never having seen one of these 
places, Harry strolled into one which appeared of a 
somewhat better class than the rest. At one end 
was a sort of raised platform, upon which were two 
men with fiddles, who, from time to time, played 
Hvely airs, to which those at the tables kept time by 
stamping their feet* Sometimes men or women came 
on to the platform and sang. The occupants of the 
body of the hall were mostly sailors, but among whom 
were a considerable number of men, who seemed by 
their garb to be broken soldiers and adventurers. 

Harry took his seat by the door, called for a glass 
of wine and drank it, and, having soon seen enough 
of the nature of the entertainment, was about to 
leave, when his attention was attracted by a young 
girl who took her place on the platform. She was 
evidently a gipsy, for, at this time, these people were 
the minstrels of Europe. It would have been con- 
sidered shameful for any other woman to sing pub- 
licly. Two or three of these women had already sung, 
and Harry had been disgusted with their hard voices 
and bold looks. But he saw that the one who now 
took her place on the platform was of a different 
nature She advanced nervously, and as if quite 
strange to such a scene, and touched her guitar with 
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trembling fingers. Then she began to sing a Spanish 
romance in a sweet, pure voice. There was a good 
deal of applause when it finished, for even the rough 
sailors could appreciate the softness and beauty tS, 
the melody. Then a half-drunken man shouted, 
'Give us something lively. Sing "May the Devil 
fly oflF with Old Noll." ' 

The proposal was received with a shout of approval 
by many, but some of the sailors cried out, * No, na 
No politics. We won't hear Cromwell insulted/ 

This only led to louder and more angry shouts on 
the part of the others, and in all parts of the room 
men rose to their feet, gesticulating and shouting. 
The girl, who evidently did not understand a word 
that was said, stood looking with affright at the 
tumult which had so suddenly risen. In a minute 
swords were drawn. The foreign sailors, in ignorance 
of the cause of dispute, drew their knives, and stood 
by the side of those from the English ships, while 
the foreign soldiers seemed ready to make common 
cause with the English who had commenced the 
disturbance. Two or three of the latter leaped up- 
on the platform to insist upon their wishes being 
carried out The girl, with a little scream, retreated 
into a corner. Harry, indignant at the conduct of his 
countrymen, had drawn his sword, and made his 
way quietly towards the end of the hall, and he now 
sprang upon the platform. 

* Stand back,' he shouted, angrily. * I'll spit the 
first man who advances a step.' 

'And who are you, sir, who ventures to thrust yourself 
into a quarrel,and to interfere with English gentlemen?* 
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* English gentlemen/ Harry said, bitterly. *God 
help England if you are specimens of her gentlemen.* 

'S'death!' exclaimed one. *Run the scoundrel 
through, Ralph/ 

In a moment Harry slashed open the cheek of one, 
and ran the other through the arm. By this time the 
fray had become general in the hall. Benches were 
broken up, swords and knives were used freely. Just 
as the matter began to grow serious, there was a cry 
of • The watch ! ' and a strong armed guard entered 
the hall. 

There was an instant cessation of hostilities, and 
then both parties uniting, rushed upon the watch, and 
by sheer weight bore them back out of the place. 
Harry looked round, and saw that the girl had fled 
by a door at the back of the platform. Seeing that a 
fight was going on round the door, and desiring to 
escape from the broil, he went out by the door she 
had taken, followed a passage for some distance, went 
down a dimly-lighted stair, and issued through a door 
into the air. He found himself in a foul and narrow 
lane. It was entirely unlighted, and Harry made his 
way with difficulty along, stumbling into holes in the 
pavement, and over heaps of rubbish of all kinds. 

* I have got into a nice quarter of the town,' he 
muttered to himself. * I have heard there are places 
in Hamburg, the resort of thieves and scoundrels of 
the worst kind, and where even the watch dare not 
penetrate. Methinks that this must be one of them.' 

He groped his way along till he came to the end of 
the lane. Here a dim light was burning. Three or 
four other lanes, in appearance as forbidding as that up 
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which he had come, met at this spot. Several men 
were standing about. Harry paused for a moment, 
wondering whether he had better take the first turn- 
ing at random, or invite attention by asking his way. 
He determined that the former was the least danger- 
ous alternative, and turned down the lane to his 
right. He had not gone ten steps when a woman 
came up to him from behind. 

' Arc you not the gentleman who drew a sword to 
save me from insult ? ' she asked in French. 

Harr>' understood enough of the language to make 
out what she said. 

' Yes,' he said, ' if you are the singer.* 

' Good heavens I sir, what misfortune has brought 
you here ? I recognised your face in the light. Your 
life, sir, is in the greatest danger. There are men 
here who would murder you for the sake of a gold 
piece, and that jewel which fastens your plume must 
have caught their eyes. Follow me, sir, quickly.* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 




A PLOT OVERHEARD. 

S the gipsy ended her warning, she sprang 
forward, saying, ' Follow me, for your 
life, sir.' Harry did not hesitate. He 
heard several footsteps coming down 
the lane, and drawing his sword, he followed his 
guide at a run. As he did so there was a shout 
among the men behind him, and these set off in hot 
pursuit. Harry kept close to the girl, who turned 
down another lane even more narrow than that they 
were leaving. A few paces further she stopped, 
opened a door, and entered. Harry followed her in, 
and she closed the door behind her. 

* Hush 1 ' she whispered. * There are men here as 
bad as those without. Take off your shoes.' 

Harry did as directed. He was in pitch darkness. 
Taking him by the hand, the girl led him forward 
for some distance. 

' There is a staircase here,' she whispered. 

Still holding his hand, she began to mount the stairs. 
As they passed each landing Harry heard the voices 
of men in the rooms on either side. At last they 
arrived at the top of the house. Here she opened a 
door, and led Harry into a room. 
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* Are you here, mother ? ' she asked. 

There was no answer. The girl uttered an ex- 
clamation of thankfulness ; then, after groping about| 
she found a tinder-box, and struck a light. 

*You are safe here for the present This is my 
room, where I live with my mother. At least/ she 
sighed, ' she calls herself my mother, and is the only 
one I have known.' 

* Is it possible,' Harry asked, in surprise, ' that one 
like yourself can live in such an abode as this?' 

' I am safe here,' she answered. * There are five men 
of my tribe in the next room, and fierce and brutal as 
are the men of these courts, none of them would care 
to quarrel with the gipsies. But now I have got you 
here, how am I to get you away.' 

' If the gipsies are so feared, I might go out with 
them,' Harry said. 

* Alas ! ' the girl answered, * they are as bad as the 
others. And even if they were disposed to aid you 
for the kindness you have shown me, I doubt if they 
could do so. Assuredly they would not run the risk 
of thwarting the cut-throats here for the sake of 
saving you.' 

'Could you go and tell the watch?' Harry 
asked. 

* The watch never comes here,' the girl replied, shak- 
ing her head. * Were they to venture up these lanes, 
it would be like entering a hive of bees. This is an 
Alsatia — a safe refuge for assassins and robbers.' 

*I have got mysclfinto a nice mess,' Harry said. 
It seems to me I had better sally out, and take my 
chance.' 
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'Look/ the girl said, going to the window and 
opening it. 

Peering out, Harry saw below a number of men 
with swords and knives drawn. One or two had 
torches, and they were examining every doorway and 
court. Outside the window ran a parapet. 

• They will search like hounds/ the girl continued. 
*They must know that you have not gone far. If 
they come here, you must take to the parapet, and 
go some distance along. Now, I must try and find 
some disguise for you.' 

At this moment the door opened, and an old 
woman entered. She uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment at seeing Harry, and turning angrily to 
the girl, spoke to her in the gipsy dialect. For two 
or three minutes the conversation continued in that 
language; then the old woman turned to Harry, 
and said, in English, — 

*My daughter tells me that you have got into a 
broil on her behalf. There are few gentlemen who 
draw sword for a gipsy. I will do my best to aid 
you, but it will be difficult to get a gallant like your- 
self out of this place.' 

Her eye fell covetously upon the jewel in Harry's 
hat. He noticed the glance. 

* Thanks, dame,' he said ; * I will gladly repay your 
services. Will you accept this token } ' And re- 
moving the jewel from the hat, he offered it to her. 

The girl uttered an angry exclamation as the old 
woman seized it, and after examining it by the candle- 
light, placed it in a small iron coffer. . Harry felt he 
had done wisely, for the old woman's face bore a 
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much wanner expression of goodwiU than had before 

characterised it. 

' You cannot leave now.' she said. ' I heard as I 
came along, that a well-dressed gallant had been 
seen in the lanes, and ex-erx'one^s mouth is on water* 
They said that they thought he had some woman 
with h:m, but I did not dream it was Zita. You 
cannot leave to-night ; to-morrow I will get you 
some clothes of my son's, and in these you should 
be able to escape without detection.' 

Ver>- slowly the hours passed. The women at 
times talked together in Romaic, while Harry, who 
had possession of the only chair in the room, several 
times nodded oflT to sleep. In the morning there was 
a movement heard in the next room, and the old 
woman went in there. 

* Surely that woman cannot be your mother ? ' 
Harr\- said to the girl. 

* She is not/ she answered. * 1 believe that I was 
stolen as a child ; indeed, they have owned as much. 
But what can I do ? I am one of them. WTiat can 
a gipsy do ? We are good for nothing but to sing 
and to steal' 

'If I get free from this scrape,' Harry said, * you 
may be sure that I shall not be ungrateful, and if 
you long to leave this life, I can secure you a quiet 
home in England with my father.' 

The girl clasped her hands in delight. 

* Oh, that would be too good ! ' she exclaimed. 
* Too good ; but I fear it can never be.' 

She put her fingers to her lips, as the door again 
opened. The old woman entered,carrying someclothes. 
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' Here,* she said ; ' they have gone out ; put these 
on. Zita and I will go out and see if the coast is 
clear.' 

Harry, smiling to himself at the singularity of his 
having twice to disguise himself as a gipsy, rapidly 
changed his clothes. Presently the old woman re- 
turned. 

* Quick/ she exclaimed ; * I hear that the news of the 
riot in the drinking-house has got about this morning, 
and it is known that an Englishman, something like 
the one seen in the lanes, took Zita's part, and there 
are suspicions that it was she who acted as his guide. 
They have been roughly questioning us. I told her 
to go on to avoid suspicion, while I ran back. You 
cannot stir out now, and I heard a talk of searching 
our rooms. Come, then, we may find a room unoc- 
cupied below; you must take refuge there (or the 
present' 

Harry still retained his sword, incongruous as it 
was with his attire, but he had determined to hide it 
under his clothes, so that, if detected, he might be 
able at least to sell his life. Taking it in his hand, 
he followed the old woman downstairs. She listened 
at each door, and continued downward until she 
reached the first floor. 

' I can hear no one here,' she said, listening at a 
door. ' Go up a few steps ; I will knock. If any- 
one is there I can make some excuse.' 

She knocked, but there was no answer. Then she 
drew from her pocket a piece of bent wire, and in- 
serted it in the keyhole. 

•We gipsies can enter where we will,' she said. 
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beckoning Harry to enter as the door opened. 
* Wait quiet here till I come for yoa The road 
will be clear then/ so saying, she closed the door 
behind him, and s^ain shot the bolt. 

Harry felt extremely uncomfortable. Should the 
owner of the room return, he would be taken for a 
thief, although, as he thought, looking round the 
room, there was little enough to steal. It was a large 
room, with several truckle beds standing against the 
walls. In the centre was a table, upon which were 
some mugs, horns, and empty bottles, with some dirty 
cards scattered about. The place smelt strongly of 
tobacco, and benches lying on the ground showed 
that the party of the night before had ended in a 
broil, further evidence to w-hich was given by stains 
of blood on one of the beds, and by a rag saturated 
with blood, which lay beside it. At one side of the 
room was a door, giving communication into the next 
apartment. Scarcely had Harry entered when he 
heard voices there, and was surprised to find that 
the speakers were English. 

* I tell you I'm sick of this,' one of the speakers 
said. * I might be as well hanged at home as starve 
here.* 

* You might enlist,' another voice said, in sneering 
tones. 'Gallant soldiers are welcome in the Low 
Countries.' 

* You*d best keep your sneering tongue between 
your lips,' the other said, angrily. * If I don't care 
for fighting in the field, I can use a knife at a pinch, 
as you know full well. You will carry your gibes too 
far with me some day. No,' he went on, more calmly, 
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after a pause, * I shall go back to England next week, 
after Marmaduke Harris and his gang have finished 
Oliver. The country will be turned so topsy-turvy 
that there will be no nice inquiry into bygones, and, 
at anyrate, I can keep out of London.' 

*Yes, it will be wise to do that/ the other said, 
* since that little affair when the mercer and his wife 
in Cheap were found with their throats cut, and 
you — ' 

* Fire and furies ! John Marlow, do you want three 
inches of steel in your ribs ? ' 

* By no means ! ' the other answered. * You have 
become marvellously straightlaced all at once. As 
you know, I have been concerned in as many affairs 
as you have. Aha ! I have had a merry time of it 1 ' 

* And may again/ the other said. * Noll once dead, 
there will be good times for us again. It is a pity 
that you and I were too well known to have a hand 
in the job. Dost think there is any chance of a 
failure ? ' 

* None/ the other replied. * It is in good hands. 
Black Harry has bribed a cook wench, who will open 
the back door. They say he was to return to London 
this week, and if so, Sunday is fixed for the affair. 
Five days yet, and say another week for the news 
to get here. In a fortnight we will be on our way 
to England. There, I am thirsty, and we left the 
bottle in the next room. We had a late night of it 
with the boys there.' 

During this conversation, to which Harry listened 
breathlessly, he had heard the tramp of feet going up- 
stairs, and just as they finished speaking, these had 
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descended again. A moment later the door between 
the two rooms opened, and a man in the faded finery 
of a Royalist gentleman entered. 

* Fire and furies ! * he exclaimed. ' Whom have we 
we here ? Marlow, here is an eavesdropper or a thief. 
We will slit his weasand. Aha!' he said, gazing 
fixedly at Harry, * you are Colonel Fumess. I know 
you. You had me flogged the day before Worcester, 
for helping myself to an old woman's purse. It is 
my turn now.* 

Joined by his fellow ruffian, he fell upon Harry, 
but they were no match for the Royalist colonel 
After a few rapid thrusts and parries, he ran his first 
assailant through the body, and cut down the man 
called Marlow, with a sweeping blow which nearly 
cleft his head asunder. 

Scarcely was the conflict ended, when the door 
opened, and the old gispy entered. She started at 
seeing the bodies of the two ruffians. 

'I have been attacked,* Harry said, briefly, *and 
have defended myself.* 

* It is no business of mine,' the old woman remarked. 
'When I have guided you out, I will come back 
again. It's strange if there's not something worth 
picking up. Now, pull your hat well over your eyes 
and follow me.* 

Closing and locking the door again, she led the 
way downstairs. 

*Do not walk so straight and stiff",* she said. 
' Slouch your shoulders, and stoop your head. Now.* 

Harry sallied out into the lane, keeping by the side 
of his guide, with his head bent forward, and his eyes 
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on the ground, walking, as far as he could, with a 
listless gait. The old woman continued to chatter to 
him in Romaic. There were many people about in 
the lane, but none paid any heed to them. Harry 
did not look up, but turned with his guide down several 
lanes, until they at length emerged on the quays. 
Saying she would call next day at his hotel for the 
reward he had promised her, she left him, and Harry, 
with his head full of the plot against Cromwell's life, 
crossed at once to the vessels by the quay. 

' Is any ship sailing for the Thames to-day ? * he 
asked. 

' Yes,' the sailor said. * The ** Mary Anne " is just 
hoisting her anchor now, out there in midstream. 
You will be but just in time, for the anchor's under 
her foot.' 

Harry sprang into a boat and told the waterman to 
row to the ship. The latter stared in astonishment 
at the authoritative manner in which this gipsy 
addressed him, but Harry thrust his hand into his 
pocket, and showed him some silver. 

* Quick, man,' he said, * for she is moving. You will 
have double fare to put me on board.* 

The man pulled vigorously, and they were soon 
alongside the brig. 

* Halloa ! what now ? ' the captain said, looking over 
the side. 

* I want a passage to England, and will pay you 
your own price.' 

' You haven't been killing anyone, have you ? * the 
captain asked. * I don't want to have trouble when I 
come back here, for carrying off malefactors.' 
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' No, indeed/ Harry said, as he lightly leaped on 
the deck. * I am Sir Harry Fumess, though I may 
not look it, and am bound to England on ui^nt 
business. It is all right, my good fellow, and here is 
earnest money for my passage,' and he placed two 
pieces of gold in the captain's hand. 

* That will do,* the captain said. ' I will take you.* 
Harry went to the side. 

• Here, my man, is your money, and a crown piece 
beside. Go to the Hotel des Etoiles and ask for the 
English officer who is there lying sick. Tell him Col- 
onel Furness has been forced to leave for England at a 
moment's notice, but will be back by the first ship.' 

The man nodded, and rowed back to shore as the 
* Mary Anne,' with her sails hoisted, ran down the riven 

Never did a voyage appear longer to an anxious 
passenger than did that of the * Mary Anne ' to Eng- 
land. The winds were light and baffling, and at times 
the * Mary Anne ' scarce moved through the water. 
Harry had no love for Cromwell. Upon the con- 
trary, he regarded him as the deadliest enemy of the 
King, and moreover personally hated him for the 
cruel massacre of Drogheda, In battle he would 
have gladly slain him, but he was determined to save 
him from assassination. He felt the man to be a 
great Englishman, and knew that it was greatly due 
to his counsels that so little English blood had been 
shed upon the scaffold. Most of all, he thought that 
his assassination would injure the Royal cause. The 
time was not yet ripe for a restoration. England had 
shown but lately that there existed no enthusiasm for 
the Royal cause. At Cromwell's death, the chief power 
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would fall into the hands of fanatics more danger- 
ous and more violent than he. His murder would 
be used as a weapon for a wholesale persecution 
of the Royalists throughout the land, and would 
create such a prejudice against them that the inevit- 
able reaction in favour of royalty would be retarded 
for years. Full of these thoughts, Harry fretted and 
fumed over the slow progress of the * Mary Anne.' 
Late on Saturday night she entered the mouth of the 
Thames, and anchored until the tide turned. Before 
daybreak she was on her way, and bore up on the 
tide as far as Gravesend, when she had again to 
anchor. Harry obtained a boat and was rowed to 
shore. In his present appearance, he did not like 
to go to one of the principal inns for a horse, 
but entering a small one on the outskirts of the 
place, asked the landlord if he could procure him a 
horse. 

* I am not what I seem/ he said, in answer to his 
host's look of surprise. ' But I have urgent need to 
get to London this evening. I will pay well for the 
horse, and will leave this ring with you as a guarantee 
for his safe return/ 

* I have not a horse myself/ the landlord said, with 
more respect than he had at first shown ; * but I might 
get one from my neighbour Harry Fletcher, the 
butcher. Are you willing to pay a guinea for his 
use? Fletcher will drive you himself.' 

Harry agreed to the sum, and a quarter of an hour 
later the man, with a light horse and cart, came to 
the door. 

* You are a strange-looking carle,' he said, * to be 
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riding on a Sunday in haste ; I scarce like being seen 
with thee.' 

*• I have landed but an hour ago/ Hany said, ' and 
can buy no clothes to-day ; but if you or mine host 
heie, who is nearer to my size, have a decent suit 
which you can sell me, I will pay you double the 
sum it cost/ 

The landlord at once agreed to the terms, and five 
minutes later, Harry, clad in the sober garb of a 
decent tradesman, mounted the cart The horse was 
not a fast one, and the roads were bad. It was nigh 
six o'clock before they reached London. Paying 
Fletcher the sum agreed upon, Harry walked rapidly 
westward. Cromwell was abiding in a house in Pall 
Mall. Upon Harry arriving there, he was asked his 
business. 

* The General is ill,* the servant said, ' and can sec 
no one.' 

* I must see him,' Harry urged. * It is a matter of 
the extremest importance.' 

'See him you cannot,' the man repeated, *and it 
were waste of words to talk further on the matter. 
Dost think that, even were he well, the General, with 
all the affairs of the Commonwealth on his should- 
ers, has time to see every gossiping citizen who would 
have speech with him ? ' 

Harry slipped a gold piece into the man's 
hand. 

* It is useless,' the man said. 'The General is, as I 
truly told thee, ill' 

Harry stood in despair, * Could you gain me speech 
with the General's wife ? * 
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*Ay/ the man said. 'I might do that. What 
name shall I say ? ' 

' She would not know my name. Merely say 
that one wishes to speak to her on a matter nearly 
iouching the safety of the General.' 

' Hadst thou said that at once/ the man grumbled, ' I 
might have admitted you before. There are many 
rumours of plots on the part of the malignants against 
the life of the General. I will take your message to 
Madam Cromwell, and she can deal with it as she will.' 

The man was absent for a few minutes. Then he 
returned with an officer. 

* Can you tell me/ the latter asked, ' what you have 
to reveal ? ' 

' No/ Harry replied, ' I must speak with the General 
himself 

'Beware/ the officer said, sternly, 'that you trifle 
not. The General is sick, and has many things on his 
mind ; 'twill be ill for you if you disturb him with- 
out cause.' 

* The cause is sufficient,' Harry said, * I would see 
him in person.' 

Without a word, the officer turned and led the way 
to a room upstairs, where Cromwell was sitting at a 
table. His wife was near him. A Bible lay open 
before him. Cromwell looked steadily at Harry. 

* I hear that you have a matter of importance to 
tell me, young man, and one touching my safety. I 
know that there are many who thirst for my blood. 
But I am in the hands of the Lord, who has so far 
watched over His servant. If there be truth in what 
you have to tell, you will be rewarded.' 
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* I seek for no reward/ Harry said. * I have gained 
knowledge of a plot against your life. Do you wish 
that I should speak in the presence of this officer.' 

•Assuredly,' the General said. 

' Briefly then, I have arrived from Hamburg but now 
to give you warning of a matter which came to my ears. 
I overheard, how it matters not, a conversation between 
two rascals who gave themselves out as Ro3ralists, but 
who were indeed rather escaped criminals, to the effect 
that men had gone over thence to England with the 
intention of killing you. The plot was to come off 
to-night. Whether there be any change in the arrange- 
ments or no I cannot say, but the matter was, as they 
said, fixed for to-night One of the women servants' 
has been bribed to open the back entrance and to 
admit them there. More than this I know not.' 

* You speak, sir, as one beyond your station,' Crom- 
well said ; ' and methinks I know both your face and 
figure, which are not easily forgotten when once seen.' 

' It matters not who I am,' Harry replied, * so that 
the news I bring be true. I am no friend of yours, but 
a servant of King Charles. Though I would withstand 
you to the death in the field, I would not that a life 
like yours should be cut short by assassination ; or 
that the Royal cause should be sullied by such a 
deed, the dishonour of which, though planned and 
carried out by a small band of desperate partisans, 
would yet, in the eyes of the world, fall upon all who 
followed King Charles.' 

* You are bold, sir,' Cromwell said. ' But I wonder 
not, for I know you now. We have met, so far as I 
know, but once before. That was after Drogheda, 
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where you defended the church, and where I spared 
your life at the intercession of my chaplain. I heard 
of you afterwards as having, by a desperate enter- 
prise, escaped, and afterwards captured a ship with 
prisoners ; and as having inflicted heavy loss and 
damage upon the soldiers of Parliament. You fought 
at Dunbar and Worcester, and, if I mistake not, in- 
curred the enmity of the Earl of Argyll.' 

/ I am Sir Harry Fumess,' Harry said, calmly ; ' His 
Majesty having been pleased to bestow upon me the 
honour of knighthood. Nor are you mistaken touch- 
ing the other matters, since you yourself agreed at 
the lonely house on the moor to hand me over to 
Colonel Campbell, as his price for betraying the post 
I commanded. That matter, as you may remember, 
turned out otherwise than had been expected. I am 
not ashamed of my name, nor have I any fear of its 
being known to you. I have come over to do you 
service, and fear not harm at your hands when on 
such business.' 

' Why then did you not tell me at once ? * Crom- 
well asked. 

• Simply because I seek no favour at your hands. 
I would not that you should think that Harry Fur- 
ness sought to reconcile himself with the Commons, 
by giving notice of a plot against your life. I am 
intending to start for Virginia and settle there, and 
would not stoop to sue for amnesty, though I should 
never see Furness Hall or England again.' 

Harry spoke in a tone of haughty frankness, which 
carried conviction with it 

* I doubt you not,' Cromwell said. * You have been 

2 A 
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a bitter foe to the Commons, Colonel Furness, but it 
is not of men like you that we need be afraicL You 
meet us fairly in the field, and fight us loyally and 
honourably. It is the tricksters, the double-dealers, 
and the traitors, the men who profess to be on our 
side but who burrow in the dark against us, who 
trouble our peace. In this matter I am g^reatly 
beholden to you. Now that you have given us warn- 
ing of the plot, it will be met if attempted. But 
should these men's hearts fail them, or for any other 
cause the attempt be l^id aside, I shall be none the 
less indebted to you. I trust, Colonel Fumess, that 
you will not go to the plantations. England nteds 
honest men here. There is a great work yet to be 
done before happiness and quiet are restored ; and 
we need all wise and good men in the counsels of the 
State. Be assured that you are free to return and 
dwell with the Cavalier, your father, at your pleasure. 
He drew ^side froni the strife when he saw that the 
cause he fought for was hopeless, and none have inter- 
fered with him. Charles will, methinks, fight no more 
in England. His cause is lost, and wise men will 
adapt themselves to the circumstances. Let me 
know where you lodge to-night. Ypu will hear fur- 
ther frqiii me to-morrow.* 





CHAPTER XXVL 




REST AT LAST. 

'ARRY slept at an inn in Westminster, and 
the next morning on going down to his 
^ breakfast, he found people much excited, 
a rumour having gone about that an at- 
tack had been made upon Cromwell's house during 
the night, and that several had been killed, but no 
harm done to the General. An hour afterwards, a 
messenger brought word that General Cromwell wished 
to see Colonel Furness. After his breakfast, Harry 
had at once gone out and purchased clothes suitable 
to a country gentleman ; in these he proceeded to the 
General, and was at once shown up to his room. 

' Your news was trustworthy, Colonel Furness, and 
Oliver Cromwell owes his life to you. Soon after 
midnight, one of the serving wenches opened the 
back-door, and eight men entered. Had no watch 
been set, they would doubtless have reached my room 
unobserved, by the staircase which leads from that 
part of the house. As it was, I had a guard in wait- 
ing, and, when the men were fairly inside, they fell 
upon them. The soldiers were too quick with them, 
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being hot at the plot which was intended against my 
life, and all were killed, together with the wench who 
admitted them, who was stabbed by one of the men 
at the first alarm, thinking doubtless she had betrayed 
them. I hear that none of them have the air of 
gentlemen, but are clearly broken men and vagabonds. 
The haste of my soldiers has prevented me from 
getting any clue as to those who set them on, but I 
am sure that no English gentleman, even although 
devoted to the cause of Charles Stuart, would so plot 
against my life. And now, sir, I thank you heartily 
for the great service you have rendered me. My life 
is, I think, precious to England, where I hope to do 
some good work before I die. I say only in return 
that henceforth you may come and go as you list ; and 
I hope yet that you will sit by me in Parliament, and 
aid me to set things in England in order. Do not 
take this, sir, as in any way a recompense for saving 
my life. The war is over ; a few of those who had 
troubled, and would always trouble the peace of Eng- 
land, have been executed. Against the rest we bear 
no malice. They are free to return to their homes and 
occupations as they list, and so long as they obey the 
laws, and abstain from fresh troubles and plots, none 
will molest them. But, sir, in order that no molesta- 
tion or vexation may occur to you, here is a free pass, 
signed by General Fairfax and two of the Commis- 
sioners, saying that you are at liberty to go or come 
and to stay where you please, without hindrance or 
molestation from any.* 

Harry took the document, bowed, and with- 
drew 
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' It is a thousand pities/ he said to himself, ' that 
His Majesty the King has not somewhat of this man's 
quality. This is a strong man, and a true. He may 
have his faults — ay, he has them — he is ambitious, he 
is far more fanatical for his religion than was Charles 
the First for his. He is far more absolute, far more 
domineering than was King Charles. Were he made 
king to-morrow, as I hear he is like enough to be, he 
would trample upon the Parliament and despise its 
will infinitely more than any English king would 
ever have dared to do. But for all that he is a great 
man, honest, sincere, and, above all, to be trusted. 
Who can say that for the Stuarts } ' 

Upon the day of his arrival, Harry had written to 
Jacob telling him the cause of his sudden departure, 
and promising to return by the first ship. He hesi- 
tated now whether he should sail at once, or go 
down to see his father, but he determined that it 
would be best, at any rate in the first place, to return 
to Hamburg and look after his companion, and then 
to come over to see his father, before carrying out his 
intention of proceeding to Virginia. A ship would, he 
found, be sailing in three days, and he wrote to his 
father telling him that he had been in London for a 
day or two, but was forced by the illness of Jacob 
to return at once ; but that, upon his friend's recovery, 
he would come back to Abingdon for a short time 
before leaving. He arrived at Hamburg without ad- 
venture. On reaching the hotel, he was informed that 
Jacob was delirious, and that his life was despaired of 
The rascally boatman could not have given the 
message with which he had been charged, since 
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Jacob, upon the day after he was first missed, had 
risen from his bed, and insisted on going in search of 
him. He had, after many inquiries, learned that one 
answering to his description had taken part in a fray 
in a drinking-house — interfering to protect a Bohem- 
ian singer from insult Beyond this nothing could be 
heard of him. He had not been seen in the fray in 
the street, when several of the rioters had been cap- 
tured and carried off by the watch, and some supposed 
that he might have left the place at the back, in which 
case it was feared that he might have been fallen upon 
and assassinated by the ruffians in the low quarter 
lying behind the drinking-hall. Jacob had worked 
himself into a state of high fever by his anxiety, and, 
upon returning to the hotel, had become so violent 
that they were forced to restrain him. He had been 
bled and blistered, but had remained for a fortnight in 
a state of violent fever and delirium. This had now 
somewhat abated, but he was in such a weak state, 
that the doctors feared the worst. 

The return of Harry did more for him than all the 
doctors of Hamburg. He seemed at once to recognise 
his voice, and the pressure of his hand soothed and 
calmed him. He presently fell into a deep sleep, in 
which he lay for twelve hours, and, on opening his 
eyes at once recognised his friend. His recovery 
now was rapid, and in a week he was able to sit up. 

One morning the servant told Harry that a gentle- 
man wished to speak to him, and, a moment after, his 
father entered. With a cry of delight father and son 
flew into each other's arms. It was four years since 
they ha J met, and both were altered much. The 
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Colonel had aged greatly, while Harry had grown 
into a broad and pbwerful man. 

' My dear father, this is an unexpected pleasure 
indeed,' Harry said, when the first burst of delight 
was over. ' Did you not get my letter from London, 
saying that I hoped shortly to be with you ? ' 

' From London ! ' the Colonel exclaimed, astonished. 
' No, indeed ; I have received no tetter save that 
which your boy brought me. We started a week 
later for Southampton, where we were detained nigh 
ten days for a ship.' 

' And who is the we, father ? ' Harry asked, 
anxiously. 

' Ah,' the old man said, ' now you are in a hurry to 
know. Who should it be but Master Rippinghall 
and a certain young lady.' 

' Oh, father, has Lucy really come ? ' 

'Assuredly she has,' Colonel Furness said, ' and is 
now waiting in a private room below with her 
brother, for Sir Harry. I have not congratulated 
you yet, my boy, on your new dignity.' 

' And you really consent to my marriage, sir?' 

' I don't see that I could help it,' the Colonel said, 
' since you had set your mind on it, especially as, 
when I came to inquire, I found the young lady was 
willing to go to Vii^inia. But we must talk of that 
anon. Yes, Harry, you have my full consent The 
young lady is not quite of the rank of life I should 
have chosen for you ; but ranks and classes are all 
topsy-turvy in England at present, and when we are 
ruled over by a brewer, it would be nice indeed 
to refuse to take a wool-stapler's sister for wife. 
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But seriously, Harry, I am well contented. I knew 
little of the young lady except by common report, 
which spoke of her as the sweetest and kindest 
damsel in Abingdon. But now I have seen her, 
I wonder not at your choice. During the fortnight 
we have been together, I have watched her closely, 
and I find in her a rare combination of gentleness 
and firmness. You have won her heart, Harry, 
though how she can have kept thee in mind all this 
time is more than I can telL Her brother tells me 
that he placed no pressure upon her either for or 
against, thoijgh he desired much for your sake, and 
from the love he bore you, that she should accept of 
your suit Now you had better go down, and leara 
from her own lips how it stands with her.' 

It need not to descnbe the meeting between 
Harry and his old friends. Herbert was warm and 
cordial as of old. ^ucy was but little changed since 
Harry had seen h^ four years before, save that she 
was more fair and womanly. 

'Your letter gave me,* Herbert said, 'a mixed 
feeling of pleasure and pain. I knew that my little 
sister has always looked upon you as a hero of 
romance, and though I knew not that as a woman 
her heart still turned to you, yet she refused so 
sharply and shrewishly all the suitors who came to 
her, that I suspected that her thoughts of you were 
more than a mere child's fancy. When your letter 
came I laid no pressure upon her, just as in other 
cases I have held aloof, and, indeed, have gained 
some ill will at the hands of old friends, because I 
would not, as her brother, and the head of the 
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family, lay stress upon her. I read your letter to her, 
and she at first said she was ready to obey my wishes 
in the matter, and to go with you to Virginia if I 
bade her. I said that in such a matter it was her 
will, and not mine, which I wished to consult, and 
thus pressed into a corner, she owned that she would 
gladly go with you.* 

* Harry,' the girl said, * for my tongue is not as yet 
used to your new title, under other circumstances I 
should have needed to be wooed and won like other 
girls. But seeing how strangely you are placed, and 
that you were about to start across the sea, to be 
absent perhaps for many years, I felt that it would 
not be worthy either of me or you were I to affect a 
maiden coyness and so to throw difficulties in your 
way. I feel the honour of the offer you have made 
me. That you should have for so many years have 
been absent and seen the grand ladies of the Court, 
and have yet thought of your little playfellow, shows 
that your heart is as true and good as I of old thought 
it to be, and I need feel no shame in acknowledging 
that I have ever thought of you with affection.' 

For the next few days there was much argument 
over the project of going to Virginia. Herbert, when 
he heard what had happened in London, joined his 
entreaties to those of Sir Henry, asserting that he had 
only consented to Lucy's going to so outlandish a 
place, in the belief that there was no help for it, and 
that he did not think it fair for Harry to take her to 
such a life when he could stay comfortably at home. 
Sir Henry did not say much, but Harry could see how 
ardently he longed for him to remain. As for Lucy, 
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she stood neutral, saying that assuredly she did not 
wish to go to Virginia, but that, upon the other 
hand, she should feel that her consent had been 
obtained under false pretences, and that she had been 
defrauded of the enjoyment of a proper and regular 
courtship, did it prove that Harry might have come 
home and sought her hand in regular form. Harry's 
reluctance to remain arose principally from the fact 
that he had gained perrnission to do so by an act of 
personal service which he had done the King's great 
enemy. Had he been included in a general amnesty 
he would gladly have accepted it. However, his 
resolution gave way under the arguments of Herbert, 
who urged upon him that he had no right, on a mere 
point of punctilio, to leave his father in his old age, 
and to take Lucy from her country and friends to a 
life of hardship in the plantations of Virginia. At 
last he yielded. Then a difficulty arose with Lucy, 
who would fain have returned to Abingdon with her 
brother, and urged she should there have time given 
her to be married in regular fashion. This Harry 
would by no means consent to, and as both Sir Henry 
and Herbert saw no occasion for the delay, they were 
married a fortnight later at the Protestant church at 
Hamburg, Jacob, who was by this time perfectly 
restored to health, acting as his best man. 

One of the first steps which Harry took after his 
return to Hamburg was to inquire about the gipsy 
maid who had done him such service. She was still 
singing at the drinking-house. Harry went down 
there in the daytime and gave one of the drawers a 
crown to tell her quietly that the Englishman she 
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knew would fain see her, and would wait for her at a 
spot he named on the walk by the river bank, between 
ten and twelve the next day. Here, accompanied by 
Lucy, who having heard of the service which the girl 
had rendered him, fully entered into his anxiety to 
befriend her, he awaited her the next day. She came 
punctual to the appointment, but in great fear that 
the old gipsy would discover her absence. Upon 
Harry telling her that Lucy, who was about to become 
his wife, would willingly take her to England and 
receive her as a companion until such time as some 
opportunity for furthering her way in life might appear, 
Zita accepted the proposal with tears of joy. She 
abhorred the life she was forced to lead, and it was 
only after many beatings and much ill-usage from the 
gipsies that she consented to it, and it made her life 
the harder, inasmuch as she knew that she had not 
been born to such a fate, but had been stolen as a child. 
*What could have been their motive in carrying 
you away ? ' Lucy asked. 

* I believe,' the girl said, * from what they have told 
me, that I was taken in revenge. My father had 
charged one of the gipsies with theft, and the man 
having been hung, the others, to avenge themselves, 
carried me off.' 

* But why did you not, when you grew old enough, 
tell your story to the magistrates, and appeal to them 
for assistance ? ' 

* Alas ! * the girl said, * what proofs have I for my 
tale } Moreover, even were I believed, and taken from 
the gipsies, what was there for me to do, save to beg in 
the streets for charity.' 
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They now arranged with her the manner of her 
flight. She was afraid to meet them again lest her 
footsteps should be traced, for she was sure that the 
gipsies would carry her away to some other town if 
they had the least suspicion that she had made friends 
with any capable of taking her part, as the whole 
party lived in idleness upon the money she gained by 
singing. It was arranged, therefore, that the night 
before they were to depart, Harry should appear in 
the singing-hall, and should take his place near the 
door. She should let him know that she perceived 
him by passing her hand twice across her forehead. 
When the performance was over she should, instead 
of leaving as usual by the back way, slip down the 
steps, and mingle with those leaving the hall. Out- 
side the door she would find Harry, who would take 
her to the hotel, where dresses would be provided for 
her. There she should stop the night, and go on 
board ship with them in the morning. 

These arrangements were all carried out, and four 
days after the wedding of Harry and Lucy, the party, 
with Zita, sailed for England. Had the tenantry on 
the Furness estate known of the home-coming of 
their young master and his bride, they would have 
given him a grand reception ; but Harry and his 
father both agreed that this had better not be, for 
that it was as well to call no public attention to his 
return, even though he had received Cromwell's |>er- 
mission. 

After all his adventures, Sir Harry Furness dwelt 
quietly and happily with his father. In the following 
years the English fleet fought many hard battles with 
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the Dutch, and the Parliament, in order to obtain 
money, confiscated the property of most of those 
cavaliers who had now returned under the Act of 
Amnesty. Steps were taken against Sir Henry Fur- 
ness, but as he had taken no part in the troubles 
after the close of the first civil war, Cromwell, on 
receiving an application from him, peremptorily 
quashed the proceedings. 

On the 20th of April 1653, Cromwell went down 
to the House with a body of troops, and expelled the 
Parliament, who were in the act of passing a bill for 
their own dissolution, and a new representation. 
He thus proved himself as tyrannous and despotic as 
any sovereign could have been. A new Parliament 
was summoned, but instead of its members being 
elected in accordance with the customs of England, 
they were selected and nominated by Cromwell him- 
self. The history of England contains no instance 
of such a defiance of the constitutional rights of the 
people. But although he had grasped power arbi- 
trarily and by force, Cromwell used it well and wisely, 
and many wise laws and great social reforms were 
passed by the Parliament under his orders. Still the 
fanatical party were in the majority in this body, and 
as Cromwell saw that these personswould push matters 
further than he wished, he made an arrangement 
with the minority, who resigned their seats, thereby 
leaving an insufficient number in the House to trans- 
act business. Cromwell accepted their resignation, 
and the Parliament then ceased to exist. 

Four days later, on the i6th of December, 
Cromwell assumed the state and title of Lord Pro- 
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tector of the Commonwealth. For the next five 
years he governed England wisely and well. The 
Parliament was assembled, but as its proceedings 
were not in accordance with his wishes, he dissolved it» 
and for the most part governed England by his own 
absolute will. That it was a strong will and a wise 
cannot be questioned, but that a rising, which origin- 
ally began because the King would not yield to the 
absolute will of Parliament should have ended in 
a despotism, in which the chief of the King's op- 
ponents should have ruled altogether without Par- 
liaments, is strange indeed. It is singular to find 
that those who make most talk about the liberties 
of Englishmen should regard as their hero and 
champion the man who trod all the constitutional 
rights of Englishmen under foot. But if a despot, 
Cromwell was a wise and firm one, and his rule 
was greatly for the good of the country. Above all, 
he brought the name of England into the highest 
honour abroad, and made it respected throughout 
Europe. Would that among all Englishmen of 
the present day there existed the same feeling of 
patriotism, the same desire for the honour and credit 
of their country, as dwelt in the breast of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

On the 30th of August 1658, Cromwell died, and 
his son Richard succeeded him. The Parliament 
and the army soon fell out, and the army, coming 
down in force, dissolved Parliament, and Richard 
Cromwell ceased at once to have any power. The 
army called together forty-two of the old members 
of the Long Parliament, of extreme republican views, 
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but these had no sooner met than they broke into 
divisions, and England was wholly without a Govern- 
ment. So matters went on for some time, until 
General Monk, with the army of the north, came up 
to London. He had for weeks been in com- 
munication with the King. For a time he was un- 
certain of the course he should take, but after a while 
he found that the feeling of London was wholly 
averse to the Parliament, and so resolved to take the 
lead in a restoration. A Parliament was summoned, 
and upon the day after its assembling, Monk pre- 
sented to them a document from King Charles, 
promising to observe the constitution, granting full 
liberty of conscience, and an amnesty for past 
offences. Parliament at once declared in favour of 
the ancient laws of the kingdom, the Government to 
be by King, Lords and Commons ; and on the 8th of 
May 1660, Charles the Second was proclaimed King, 
and on the 30th entered London in triumph. 

Sir Harry Furness sat in the Parliament which 
recalled the King, and in many subsequent ones. 
His father came to London to see the royal entry, 
and both were most kindly received by the King, 
who expressed a warm hope that he should often 
see them at Court. This, however, was not to be. 
The Court of King Charles offered no attractions 
to pure-minded and honourable men. Sir Henry 
came no more to London, but lived quietly and 
happily to the end of a long life at Furness Hall, 
rejoicing much over the happiness of his son, and in 
the society of his daughter-in-law and her children. 
Herbert Rippinghall sat in Parliament for Abingdon 
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Except when obliged by his duties as a member to 
be in London, Sir Harry Fumess lived quietly at 
Fumess Hall, taking much interest in country matters. 
Twenty-eight years later James 11. fled from Eng- 
land» and William of Orange mounted the throne. 
At this time Sir Harry Fumess was sixty-one, and 
he lived many years to see the freedom and rights 
for which Englishmen had so hotly struggled and 
fought, now enjoyed by them in all their fulness. 

A few words as to the other personages of this 
story. Jacob, three years after Harry's return to 
England, married the Spanish girl Zita, and settled 
down in a pretty house called the Dower House, on 
the Fumess property, which, together with a large 
farm attached to it, Sir Henry Furness settled upon 
him, as a token of his affection and gratitude to him 
for the faithful services he had rendered to his son. 

William Long was made bailiff of the estate, and 
Mike remained the attached and faithful body-servant 
of Sir Harry, until he, ten years later, married the 
daughter and heiress of a tradesman in Abingdon, and 
became a leading citizen of that town. 

Although Harry was not of a revengeful dispo- 
sition, he rejoiced exceedingly when he heard, two 
or three months after the King's restoration, of the 
execution of that doubly-dyed traitor, the Earl of 
Argyll 
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trouble. 



A Christmas Pudding for Young Eaters. 

By L.C. Skey, Author of "The Holly Boughs," etc Croi^vn 
8vo, cloth, price 2J. 6d, 

Stories for children in ^rose and verse, both for boys , and girls at 
Christmastidc. 

^ * 

GfiiFFiTn AND Pabsjln, Ut. Paul'6 Chubchtabd, London. 
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A NEW SET OF SIXPENNY TOY BOOKS. 

THE HOLLY SERIES. 

Six different kinds. Original designs by Ida Waugh. Exquisitely 
printed in bright colours, and issued in attractive and elegant 
covers. Verses by Amy Blanchard. Price 6</. each. 

The following is a List of the Books in ike Series. 



1. Holly Gatherers. 

2. Little May. 

3. Horatio Hamilton Harris. 



4. Our Boys. 

5. Christmas Carol. 

6. Our Pussy Cat. 



SHU^UNG TOY BOOKS. 

THE FAVOURITE SERIES. 

Pictures on each page by H. Weir, Sir John Gilbert, J. Leech, 
Prout, Absolon, Anelay, C. Bennett, Browne, Phiz, 
P. Landseer, and others. 

The Picturesque Primer. Containing the A, B, C, 

How to Tell the Time, and useful Object Pictures. Picture 
cover boards, price i;., or coloured, price 2^. 

Easy Readings for Little Readers. Containing 

Fables in simple language, Anecdotes of Animals, and the 
Story of Jack the Giant Killer. Picture cover boards, price u., 
or coloured, price 25, 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folks. 

Pictures and Reading about what we Eat, Drink^ and Wear, 
the Seasons, etc., etc. Picture cover boards, price 1$., or 
coloured, price 2J. 

The N ursery Companion. Fun and Frolic for the 

Nurseiy, Comie Sketches, and Amosfaig Pictures. Pictnie cover 
boards, price I/., or coloured, price 2s. 



Ouiwim nam W^amag, St. Paitl^s CamBcsrixD, Losmoir. 
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A NEW SERIES OF ANTIQUE TOY BOOKS. 

ONE SHILLING EACH, 

A Series of interesting Facsimile reproductions of the original 
editions of the first four books in the famous *' Harris's Cabinet," 
published at the beginning of the present century. The illus- 
trations by MuLREADY have been carefully reproduced. The 
books are done up in appropriate characteristic paper covers, 
and printed on hand-made papci^> with an introduction by 
Charles Welsh. Price u. The whole Series in one volume, 
price 5j. 

The Butterfly's Ball and the Grasshoppers 

Feast. By Mr. RoscoE. 

The Peacock ** At Home " : A Sequel to the 

Butterfly's Ball. Written by a Lady, and illustrated with 
elegant engravings. 

The Lion's Masquerade : a Sequel to the Peacock 

at 1 lome. Written by a Lady, illustrated with elegant engravings. 

The Elephant s Ball and Grand Fete Cham- 

petre. Intended as a companion to those much-admired pieces. 
The Butterfl/s Ball, and The Peacock 'at Home.* Illus- 
trated with elegant engravings. By W. B. 



The Looking Glass for the Mind : an Intellec- 
tual Mirror ; being an elegant collection of the most delightful 
Stories and interesting Tales, chiefly translated from that 
much-admired work ** L*Ami des Enfants.'* A Reprint of the 
Edition of 1792 ; printed with the actual wood-blocks of the 
illustrations drawn and engraved for it by Bewick, with a 
preface by Charles Welsh. Crown 8vo, in antique style, 
price *js. id. A few copies will be printed on large hand-made 
paper, the cuts printed on China paper and mounted in the 
text, price 15J. 



Griffith and Fasran, St. Pattl's Chxjbchyabd, London. 
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BOOKS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO PRICES. 



Ten Shillings and Sixpence, cloth elegant. 

Child life in Japan. By the late Mrs. Chaplin Atstoit. With 
nius. drawn and engraved by Japanese artists. Quarto. 



10/S 



Seven Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant. Illustrated. 

The Looldng.OIaai for the Kind. Cuts by Bxwigk. 
Our Sketching Tour. By Two of the Artists. 
The Toung Bugleri. By O. A. Hentt. 
The Men of the Baokwoodi. By Ascot R. Hops. 



T/B 



Six Shillings each, cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 

Flyaway Fairiei and Baby BlossomB. By L. CLABKSOir. 
Garden, The : coloured illustrations. 

fiolden Thread! from an Ancient Loom; Dcls Nibdungenlitd 
adapted to the use of Toung Readers. By Ltdli Hands. 

Singfton'i (W. H. 0.) Hurricane Hurry. 
The Milling Ship. 
Faddy Finn. 
The Three Admirals. 
The Three Commanders. 
The Three Lieutenants. 
The Three MidBhipmen. 
True Blue. 
Will Weatherhelm. 

■ 

Won from the Waves. 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth. By Jules Verns. 
Middy and Ensign. By 0. M. Fenn. 

Seven Stories about Old Folks and Young Ones. By Asgot R. 

HoPB. (Not illustrated.) 
The Bird and Insects' Fost Office. By Robbbt Bloomfisld. 

(Or paper boards, chromo sides, 86. 6</.) 

Little Loving Heart's Foem Book. By M. K Tuppbr. 
Orandpapa*s Verses and Fictures. By T. P. M. Price 6«. <k/. 



«/• 



GniFriTH AND Farran, St. Paul's Churchyard, Londox. 
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Five Skittinga each, elotk tlegant. lUustraUd by emineni 

ArtisU. 

BelU*! Pink BooU. By Johansu H. Matxhkws. 

B«lt«ii BehoUnhip. By Bkutasd HEunuHX. 

Trom Cadet to Captain. By J. Piutcr Gxoves. 

Frianda though Diyidad. By 6. A. Hextt. 

Tram May to Chriitmai. By Mrs. D. P. Sasidfobd. 

Oantlaman Cadat (Tha). By Lmrr.-CoLoxsL Dhatbon. 

Hair-Braadth EMapai. By the Ray. H. 0. Adaxb. 

In Timaa of PariL By O. A. Hshtt. 

Xingfton*! (W. H. O.) Bival Crnaoae. (Or boy. bds., Gs.) 

Patrafiaa, or SpAimn Stories, Leqkkdart kku TsADinQ5AL. 

By the Author of '' Household Stories.** 

Wee Babiei. By Ida Wauoh and Amt E. Blahcuahd. 

Who did it 1 A Talo of School Life. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Square Crown Si^o, gilt edges, 

Tha Day of Wonders: A Medlet of Sense akd Nosslkse. By 
M. Sullivan. 80 Illustrations by W. G. Bbowkk. 



Price Five Shillings each, cloth eUgcait, Illustrated. 
Xlwes' (A.) Luke Ashleigh, or School Life ik Holland. 

Zztraordinary Nnriery Rhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

PaTonrite Fietnra Book (The) and Nursery Companion. Com- 
piled anew by Uncle Charub. With 450 Illustrations by 
Absolon, Anelat, Bennefi, Browne (Phiz), Sir John Gilbert, 
T. Landbeer, Leech, Prout, Harrison Weir, and others. 
Medium 4to, oloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, I0«. 6<i) 

%♦ This may also be had in Two Vols., cloth, price 8*., or coloured 
niustrations, 6s. ; also in Four parts, in paper boards, fancy 
wrapper, price 1«. each, or colourod Illustrations, 2s. each. 



Griffith and Farsan, St. Paul's Chitrchtaro, London. 
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Five Shillings each — contimtetL 
Nontono; or, Rdts m thb Clouds. By M. E. Hattxhslbt. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Bbodbbip. Mnsio 
by Thomas Murbt. Fcap 4to. 

Our Little Ones. Paper boards, or cloth, gilt edges, 6«. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rot. B. H. 
Drapeb. With 48 Engrayings. 

Trimmer's History of the Robins. With 24 Blnstrations by 
Habbibok Wbzb. Small 4to, gilt edges. 



Four Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, urith 

Illustrations. 

** Buttons.** By Asoott R. H(»*b. 

Casimir, the Little Exile. By Caxolhob Pxaohkt. 

Comertown Chronieles. Nbw Lbobnds of Old Lobb wbittbm 
FOB thb Youko. By Kathlsbn Knox. 

FsTonrite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful lUns- 
trations from Drawings by Habrisom Weib. Small 4to. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The) : A Stobt of thb Gbbat TAxraia 
Rebbluon. By Samuel Mobsman. 

Modem British Plutarch (The), or Lnrss of Mbn DismouisHBD 

IN TUB BEOENT HISTOBY OF OUB COUNTBT FOB THXIB TaLKKTS, 

YiBTUBS, AND Aghxeyememts. By W. 0. Tatlob, LL.D. 

Royal Umbrella (The). By Majob A. F. P. Habooubt, Author of 
^*The Shakespeare Argosy/* &c., &c. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations by LufLBT Samboubnb. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. By W. Wbsiall. 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. K Bbwsheb. 

Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

giU edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Boycd 

16mo, cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 

Annt Jenny*s Amerioan Pets. By G. 0. Hoflet. 

Broderip (Mrs.) Crosspateh, the Orieket, and the Oonnterpant. 

„ Tales of the Toys. Told bt Themseltbs. 
„ Tiny Tadpole, axd othxb Tales. 
Oonsin Trix, ard hxb Wbloomb Taias. By Geoboiar a Oraik. 

GROmB ARO SSRRAR, St.FaXIL's GKHROnrARB, LORDOX. 
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Three Skillings amd Suqtmee «adl— omltaaedL I 

OotBonuBA: ihb HunnBi ahd Cgbtomb oiall KAXKnrsoTTBB 

WOKLD INBGBIBSDu Bj J. AAPOr. 

BekoM of MB Old BelL Bj the Hon. Acocita Behhell. 

VaeU to Corrtet VaneiM, or Shob KABBATirxt or RBKfc»¥iWf.» 
WoMBr. 

WmthuB aad TiixiM. B j tha Hon. Augusta Brhxli.. 

Tlotna and Jetnm. By H. Wothbi. 

6ardcA (Ue), or Fskdxbick*i Moxthlt IgvnujciK m tor thb 
Mamaoememt Ain> FoBMAnov or ▲ Flowxs QAXiaar. With 
ninitratkms bj Sownmr. 

li^tMflM aad th« littl* Ooldn Lady. Written «nd IQaBtrated 
with Twenty-four EngrmTingi, by O. H. Bevhbtt. 

Vutoy Timet, or Stqbibs about thb Lirlb Okbs. By an Old 

XCBSB. 

Peep at the Pixies (A), or LBOBtDs or the West. By Mrs. Beat. 

Seren Birthdayi (The), or The Children of Fortuhb. By 
KiTHLEEK Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Eteb and Listening Ears. 
By Fannt Lablache. 

Stories of Edward and his Little Friends. 



8/6 ITiree Shillings and Sixpence plain^ cloth elegant^ with 

Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

BrookdalOf a Story. By Miss Chaxberlin. 

Cast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. Herbert Martdi. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Barbara Huttqn. 

dements Trial and Yietory. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Oelue). 

Golden Curl, and other Fairy Tales. By F. A. E. A. 

Heroes of History and Legend. Translated from the German of 
A. W. Grube. By J. L. Shadwell. 

In Time of War: A Tale of Paris Life during the Siege and the 
Rule of the Commune. By J. F. Cobb, F.R.G.S. 

Joaehim*s Speetacles : A Legend of Florenthal. By M. ft C. Lkb. 
GEirFTTH AND Farran, St. Paul's Churchtard, London. 



PUBLIBHXD BT QKIFITrH AKD WUtRAX. IS 

Tirtt ShilUngi and Sapma tadi — eoMitatJ. 
Lm (Kn.) Aaaodotw of tlia H»btt« and laitiiuti at AntmaU. 
„ AnetdotM atthB Hftbiti ud Initlnoti otBlTd*, BaptilM, 

•udFiahM. 
„ AdTantoTM In Anitralia. 
Lilr and Hn Srothar*. B7 Q. E. L. 
Little Kaj'a ?riMidi. B; Ajona Wmrrxa. 
nudge and Her OhiDki. Bj a Bhotobb and SinsB. 
ITlmpo'i Tronblea B; Ouvs Tbokkb Miluu. 
Our Old Ilniile'i Heme. By Mother Cubt. 
Talent in Tatter*. By Hom Wiutthx. 

Talks abont Plant*, or Eaiu.t Lebbonh in Botant. By Mra. 
Lankrsteb. With Sii Coloured Platw, and nomsroiu Wood 
EagrsTUigB. 
The Trlunplie of Bteam, or Stobiu fron tbi Lma or Watt, 

ASKWBIOHT, AMD SiaPBEHMMr. 

The VUapen of a Bbell. By Tbamou FsBELina Bbodeup. 



THE BOYS' OWN FAVOURITE UBRART. 
TtceiUy-seven Volumes, price Three Shillings and Sixpence 

They are well printed in cr. 810. size on good pBp«r, and strongly 
nod attractiTely bound in cloth elegant- Each TOlome contains 
from 360 to 500 pagoa of solid reading, and are all illtutratod by the 

boat Artists. 
■ark Seavorth. By W. H. Q. Kisqbton. 
Hnrrioane Hmry, By W. H. G. KiNasroM. 
Bait Water. By W. H. G. Kwqston. 
Out on the Fampu. By G. A. Hextt. 
Feter the Whaler. By W. n. Q. Kinoston. 
The Three Admiiali. By W. K O. Einoeton. 
Early Start in life. Bt E. Mabbtat yoBxis. 
Fred Karkham in Snaiia. By W. H. G. Kisoston. 
GollBKe Say* at Oxford. By Rav. II. C. Adak*. 
The Tonng FTaoEi-Tiravr*. By G. A. Hentt. 
The Threg XidiUpmen. By W. H. O. KMOSToa. 
The Fiery Croi*. By Babbaba Htrrrox. 
Onr Soldier*. By W. S. Q. EuaaroH. 

Gbiffith ak-d Faebas, St. Paul's CnuBCHTABn, LosiKis. 
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THE BOYS* OWN FAYOtJRITE UBRAST— conriiwed 

Ike IhzM CtaMABicn. By W. H. G. KimnoK 

Ike IhzM LlwiUnawti. By W. H. O. Knociaai. 

MtMO, TkM Ptnnriaa Chill By W. H. Q. Kboros. 

Oar Sailm. By W. H. O. Knonov. 

lohm Bmba. By W. H. Q. Koiosiosf . 

Itwrtl, Wat, lad SkipwzMk. By Coloiiol Paxxke Gilmoux. 

Ckwni. ^y Haklst Setbisx. 

Afriema Waadmn. By Mn. R. Lsc 

TalM of th« WUfto Coekido. By Bahbaxa. HcTrON. 

Ike MiidBf Ikip. By W. H. G. Korasrosi. 

WiU WmikmMb^ By W. H. G. Knosroar. 

Ttm Blu. By W. H. G. Kaanojs, 

Ikt Vorfk ?•!•, and How C. Wilsov dlseorered it. 

Harty tk» Waaderer. By Fablsksh Owxir. 



THE GIRLS' OWX FAVOURITE LIBRARY. ' 

T\centy4hree Volumes, 2>rice Three Shillings and Sixj^ence 

each. 

The J are well printed in cr. 8to. size on good paper, and strongly 
and attractively bound in cloth elegant. Each volame contains 
from 350 to 500 pages of solid reading, and are all illustrated by 

the best Artists. 

Michaelmai Daisy. By Sjlrah Doudsiet. 

The New GirL By Mrs. Gelue. 

The Oak Stairease. By M. and G. Lee. 

For a Dream*! Bake. By Mrs. Herbebt Mabtcc. 

My Mother*! Diamonds. By Mabia J. Gbeeb. 

My Sister's Keeper. By Lauba M. Laioe. 

Shiloh. By W. M. L. Jay. 

Holden wiUi the Cords. By W. L. M. Jat. 

** Bonnie Lesley." By Mrs. Hebbebt Mabtin. 

Left Alone. By Fbaxcis Cabb. 

Yery OenteeL By the Author of ^ Mrs. Jomingham's JoumaL* 

Gladys the Reaper. By Anne Beale. 



GbuFRTH AJTD Fabbait, St. Faux^'s Chubgktabd, LoaoMnr. 
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THE UIRLS' OWN FAVOURITE LIBRARY— fonfi'nuuf. 
Stophatt the Sehoolmftitw. By Urn. Qsllib (M. E. B.). 
It&bal't DiffioolUM. B; U. B. CAUir. 
Ooort Ud CottafO. By E. Mabbball. 
BeHnond Fuia. Bj H. Mid 0. Lkk. 
BlmpUoitT and FMeinkUon. By Anns Beale. 
XIlliBest uid Hbt Couiiu. B; the Hon. A. Bbtoill. 
Anat Hatty'B Will. By M. M. Poixabd. 
8ilT*r Lintngf. By Urs. Bsat. 
Theodora By E. Makbtat t^onois. 
Alda Orahuit. By E. Mabbtat Nosbis. 
A Wsyiids Foiy. By F. Lablache. 



Three SMlUngt and Siepence each, cloth elegant, lUuelraled. 

BsiTiei and Blouomi : A Terse Book for Tonag Peopls. By T. 

Wbbtwood. 
Btbla niutntioni, or A DBMnupnoN OF MAmriBB add Cuarom 

PBCDLIAB TO THB Eabt. By the BoT. B. H. Dbatib. 
Tha Bird and Inteato' Poit Offlea. By Robbbt Blookftkld, Anthor 

of "RqtvI Tolea," etc. lUaatrated with Thirty-Bra Wood 

EngTATings. Crown 4ti>, paper boArds, mtit Cbromo aids (or 

cloth elegant, Gi.), 
Brltiah Hiatorr Briafly Told <Tli«), ahd a nmcKtRiOK OFiaa 

AKdBMT CuBTOHa, SpOKTi, AKD FASTIHBa OT TUB EVQUtU, 

Tout SaMona (Tka) ; A Short Acconnt of the StruDton of Pluita, 

being Fonr Lectnrea written for the Working Men'a IniUtute, 

Fkria. With lUiiatrationa. ImperiAl 16ma. 
7uuUy Bibla Hawly Opened (The); with Uicolb Goodwin's 

AooouKT or IT. By Jirraxn Tahab. Vup. Sto, 
OUmpae* of ITatnra, ahd Objects ot Iktebzbt oRaoBiBED Dvama 

A Vun TO TBI ISLB 01 WiOBT. By Mts. Locdos. FoTty- 

one niuBtrationa, 



Qbipfith and Pabbah, St. Pavl's CHnncHTABii, London. 
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Tkrm SkUUujfi aid Sixpemce e ae k ctmtiim &d* 

Hiitorigal AietJng OhOTtdi, or AirogMMraiiOE WiKTMiEvBiriiwi. 
By the Author of << Cat «nd Dog," etc Foi^ 8to. 

Xafluit AmiiMiiMBti, or How to majci ▲ NuxtiBT Hafft. ITHtii 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Fhynoal Training of GhSldren. 
By W. H. G. EorafTOH. 

little Xaigtret'i Bide to the Isle (tf Wight ; or, The Womxnvui. 
RoGKDio HoRU. By Mrs. Fbbdbbiok Bbowx. With ISght 
ninstrations in chromo-liihography, by BLeudt 8. Thham. 
Grown 4to. Gloth. 

The Xiae, or SuBTESSAiraiai Wohdbbs. An Aoeoont of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Prodoots of his Labonrs. 

Talks about Bdenoe. By Thomas DuxKisr. 

niklBg Tales. Edited by the late W. H. G. Enrosroir. In Plain 
Language and Large Type. Two vols. 

May also be had in 4 toIs, Is. 6d. each ; and 17 parts, 6d each. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear Xing (The) : A Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 
Grkskwood. With Illustrations by Erkbst Gbiset. Small 4to. 

Familiar Natural History. By Mrs. R. Lbb. With 42 Blustra- 
tions by Harbison Wbib. 

•»* Also in Two VoIsm entitled " British Animals and Birds," 
<< Foreign Animals and Birds. " Is. each, plain ; 2s. 6d coloured. 



Three Shillings, 



Fruits of Bnterprise, bzhibitbd nr thb Traybls of Bbleoni dc 
EoTFT AND Nubia. With Six Engravings by Bibkbt Fobtbb. 

GRiTFiTn AND Faeran, St. Paul's Church yabd, London. 
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Two ShUltngs and Sixpenes plam^ Super Royal 16m^, 
eloih elegant^ wUh lUusirationa by Harrison Wek 

and others. 

Animal! and their Social Poweri. By Mabt Tubnxb-Aitdbkwbs. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stobibs to think ABOirr. 

Funny Fablee for Little Folki. 

Fnn and Eameit, or Rhtmss with Rbabok. By D'Abot W. 
Thompsoit. 

Oranny'i Story Box. With 20 EngraTings. 

The Hew Baby. 

Jaek Froit and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. 

ICadelon. By Estheb Gabb. 

Neptune: or Thb Aijtobioobapht of a NBwrouin>LAin> Doo. 

A Week by ThemielTei \ 

What became of Tommy. ) 

Odd Stories about Atilm^la : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Secret of Wrezford (The), or Stblla Desmond's Seobbt. By 
EsihbbCabb. 

Scripture Histoiies for Little Children. With Sixteen niustrations 
by John Gilbbbt. 

Ck)NTBNTB : — The History of Joseph— History of Moses —History 
of oar Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6(L each, plain ; Is, coloured. 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Tonng Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. 

Talking Bird (The), or Thb LnTLB Gibl who knbw what was 
ooiNO to happen. By M. and E. Eibbt. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Headers in Tiny Words. 

Tittle Tattle ; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
** Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 

Trottie*B Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. 

^PP7f <»* Thb Autobioobafht of a Donkbt. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Bot's Tboublbs. By Mabt Albbbt. 

Griitith and Fabran, St. Paul's Chubchyabd, London. 
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Tufo ShiUmgs and Sbqpmie$ tath^ lUuMtatmL 

AdTentniM of the Pig Vunily, The. 16 page Bliutratioiu, oUong 
4to, boards. 

Tlio Xftroh Hum and their friondfl. Uniform with the abore. 
By the ume Authob. 

B07*i Own Toy Maker (The) : A Praetieal Sliutrated Gnide to the 
naefnl employment of Leisnro Hoars. By E. Lahdxlijl 800 
ninetrations. 

ChriitmM Pudding for Young Eaten. By L. G. Sket. 

Tkt Gruiso of Ulyuoi tnd Hit Xon; or, Talei and AdTentorea 
from the Odyssey, for Boys and Qirls. By 0. M. Bill. With 
Seten Dlnstrations by P. Fbiolo. Foap. 8to. 

Oirrs Own Tdy Xaker (The), joid Book of Riobxaiioii. By B. 
and A. Landxlls. With 200 Dlnstrations. 

Goody Two Shoes. A Reprint of the Original Edition, with 
Introduction by Chab. Welsh. 

Oreat and Small. Translated from the FroncU by Miss Harriet 
Poole. 

The Ghiests of Flowers : A Botanical Sketch. By Mrs. Mkbtkxeks. 
With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Thbooorb Eerner. Cloth, i 
small 4to. i 

I 

The Guests at Home. A Sequel to tho above. By the same 
Author. Small 4to. I 



Holly Berries. By Amy E. Blanchard. i 

loe Maiden ahd other Stories. By Hans OnRisiiAir A n um sM r. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. 16 Pages Dlnstrated. 

Flowers with Boots. By Rev. J. Crofts. 

Little Oipsy. By Eue Sauvage. ! 

Little Pilgrim (The). Illustrated by Helen Petrie. 

Xodel Yachts, and Model Taoht Sailing: How to Build, Rio 
AND Sail a Self-actino Model Yacht. By Jab. E. Walton, 
V.M.Y.C. Fcap. 4to, with 58 Woodcuts. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. By Sidnbt Cox. 



Gripfith and Farran, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 



THE » BUNCHY " S1BRIES OF HALF-CROWN BOOKS. j /( 

Cloth ^ant^/ull^ lUuMiraUd. 

Butehy : or,THB CmLDRnr of SoukBSBROOK Faxm. By SLCPHiLLiPSk 

Afirieam Pats. By F. Clinton Parbt. 

Bryan and Katie. By Ankbttb Ltstbb. IIIub. by Habbt Fubmus. 

A Baring Voyage aeroes the Atlantic, by the Brothers Andbxwv. 

BoUy, Bear! By Mabt £. Oelldb (M. £. B.). 

Krery Inoh a King. By Mrs. J. Wobthinoton Blub. 

<* Thoie Unlneky Twixu ! " By A. Ltstbb. 

O&rty and Xay. 

A Oem of an Annt. By Mrs. Gelub (M. E. B.). 

Ghrowing Up. Ry Jbnnett Humphbbvb. 

Hilda and Her Doll. By E. C. Phillips. 

The House on the Bridge, and other Tales. By C. E. Boweh 

Vora'i Trust. By Mrs. Qelub (M.E.B.) 

Kitty and Bo. By A. T. 

On the Leads. By Mrs. A. A. Stbangb Butson. 

Puneh. By E. C. Phillips. 

St. Aubyn's Laddie. By E. C. Phillips. 

Ten of Them. By Mrs. R. M. Bbat. 

Two Bose Trees. By Mrs. Miknib Douolas. 

Ways and Trioki of Animals. By Mabt Hoopeb. 

We Four. By Mrs. R. M. Bbat. 

COmCAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two ShilUnga and Sixpence each, Coloured Platee, 2/6 

fancy boards. 

The Fools' Paradise. Mirth and Fun for Old and Toong. 
English Struwelpeter (The): or Pbbttt Stobibs akd Fmnrr 

PioruBBS FOB LiiTLB Childbbk. After the celebrated German 

Work of Dr. Hbibbigh Hoffmann. Thirtieth Edition. Twenty- 

fourpages of lUastratioiis (or mounted on linen, 5«.). 
Funny Pieture Book (The); or 25 Funnt Littlb Lbsbonb. A 

free Translation from the German of *'Dbb Klbinb A3.0. 

SghQizb." 
Lores of Tom Tuoker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Hlus- 

trated by Thomas Hood. 
Bpeetropia, or Subpbibing Spbotbal Illusions, showing Ghosts 

everywhere, and ef any colour. By J. H. Bbown. 
Upside Bown : A Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 

late W. MoCoNNBLL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 



GsanuB ax» Fabbav, St. Paulas GKUBfiKTABD, London. 
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TuHf SdUmgs, clofK Bltgant^ taUh lUusiraiiom^ or wiOk 
eokund plakSf giU tdges, Tkr0$ ShiOmge* 

1*1 SibU StoziM, ra Hxe Limji Botb axd Qooa. 

I'l BibU BtoriM (A Saqotl to). 

HlTtr ivan (Tk») ; A Fairy TalA. By IffADAim db GajkiXLiDr. 

Wondm of Homo, in Boron Stoiioi (Thit). By Oxabsvaxhkb 
Qbbt. 



Two SkUlingB each. 

How to Mako DoUa* Fnmitnro akd to Fdbmzsh a Doll's Housb. 
With 70 niustratioiiB. Small 4to. 

Only a Cat'a Tale. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 

Beonoi of Animal Life and Cliaraeter, Fbom Natcbb axd 
RKOOLLEcnoxr. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 



UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant^ 

fully Illustrated. 

Angelo; or, The Piks Forest in the Alps. By Geralddtb 
K Jewsbuby. 5th Thousand. 

Annt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Aitnette A. Salaman, 

Brare Kelly; or, Weak IIakds and a Willino Heabt. By 
M.E1.B. (Mrs. Gellie). oth Thousand. 

Featherland; or, How tub Bibds Lived at Gbeenlawn. By 
G. M. Fenn. 4lh Thousand. 

Hnmble Life : A Talo of Humble Homes. By the Author of 
••Gorty andMay,"&c 

Kingston's (W. H. 0.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 
the Royal George. 



GRiFFrra AND Farrax, St. Paul's CiiUBCirYABD, London. 



PUBLJSHKD BT OBIFFITH ASD WAIOAII. 



One Shilling and Sixpence each — amtimied. 
L««'i Hn. S.) ?UjIiif at Bettlei* ; or, The Faooot Soubs. 

- TwbIt* ItarlM «f tha IkTis^ ud IMaga 



LittI* IdietM, THK Obpbah of Auice. B7 MXB. (Mrs. Qxuix). 
Ut* To ji ; or, Ahbcdotbb or oua FodB'Iieoosd axd othbk Fait. 



Long Etmi 
Hakbi 



Eiou Davemfobt. 
Erraiagt ; or, Sromu 



ThiM WlihM (The). 



MY LiTTLk FEIBHDB. Bf ElOLIA 

Htb. Ublue (11E3,) 



Priet On» ShUUng and Sb^enct tack. ' 
BkbiM' XnHBin, n*. B7 Usclb Cuabub. Paper boards. 
ChUdnn't Dftily Eolp. By E. G. Berelled boardB, gilt oilges, 2/- 
ETW7-Da7 TUngi, or UBEPin. KnowLEDaB xiurtarwi tbb nuK- 

OIPjU. AHIIUI, TIOKTUILE, IAD MUIEKAL SUBSTAMOU I> 

ooMMOH Use. 



Ma; also be had in Tto vols., Sa. 61/. audi ; tmd in IT parU, 

paper coTors, price Sd. sach. 

Trimmer't (Kn .) Hew iMUmsnt Lshoh. Wlcb 40 EngraThiga. 



QBtmrH AJTD Fabsas, St. Paul's C m u b c h tabd, Lohsok. 
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THE CHERRY SERIES OF EIGHTEENPENNY 
BOOKS for Presents and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 

Adventofes in Fanti-land. By Mn. R. Lu. 

Always Happy; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister. 

A CUld's Influence. By Lisa LocKYsa. 

Battle and Victory; or The Painter's Career. By C. £. 

BOWBN. 

Constance and Nellie. By Emma Davenport. 

Comer Cottage, and its Inmates. By Frances Osborne. 

Distant Homes; or, The Graham Family in New 
Zealand. By Mrs. J. E. Aylmsr. 

Father Time's Story Book. By Kathleen Kno3c 

From Peasant to Prince. By Mrs. Pietzker. 

Good in Everything; or, The Early Days of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Harwell. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair. By B. F. Browne. 

Happy Holidays. By Emma Davenport. 

Happy Home. By Lady Lushington. 

The Heroic Wife. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Helen in Switzerland. By Lady Lushington. 

Holidays Abroad ; or, Right at Last By Emma Davenport. 

Lucy's Campaign. By M. & C. Lee. 

Lost in the Jungle. By Augusta Marryat. 

Louisa Broadhurst By A. Milner. 

My Grandmother's Budget. By Mrs. Broderip. 

Our Birthdays, and how to Improve them. By Emma 

Davenport. 
Our Home in the Marshland. By E. L. F. 
Pictures of Girl Life. By C. A Howell. 
School Days in Paris. By M. S. Le Jeune. 
Sold into Bondage. By Mrs. Gellie (M.E.B.) 

CbunzxH AiXD Fabbas^ St. Paul*8 CHUJKanujBZ), LoKsoir. 
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THE HAWTHORN SERIES OF SHILLING 
BOOKS for Presents and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 

They are all illMsiraied astd attractively bound in cloth. 

Adrift on the Sea. By E. M. Norris. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Among the Brigands. By C. E Bowen. 

The Children's Picnic By E. Marryat Norris. 

Christian Elliott ; or, Mrs. Danver's Prize. By L. N. Comyn 

Claudme ; or, Humility the Basis of all the Virtues. By 

the Author of " William Tell," &c 
Cat and Dog ; or Puss and the Captain. 
Children of the Parsonage. 
The Discontented Children. By M. & E. Kirby. 
Fickle Flora and her Seaside Friends. By Emma Davenport 
Grandmamma's Relics. By C. E. Bowen. 
Harry at School. A Story for Boys. By E. Marryat Norris. 
The Hero of Brittany ; or. The Story of Bertrand du 

Guesclin. 
Hofer, the Tyrolese. By the Author of '* WUliam TeU." 
Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. 
Holidays among the Mountains. By M. Betham Edwards. 
Johnny Miller. By Felix Weiss. 
Julia Maitland. By M. & E. Kirby. 
Our White Violet. 

Paul Howard^s Captivity. By E. Marryat Norris. 
The Stolen Cherries ; or, Tell the Truth at Once. 
Sunny Days. 

Wrecked, not Lost. By the Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 
William Tell, the Patriot of Switzerland. By Florian. 



GteiFFPTH AND Eabsan, St. Paul*s Chubchyakd, Lofdow. 
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THE FAVOUBITE UBBABY. 

Cloth ekgani^ with coloured fronHspiece and title-pagt. 

One Shilling each. 

1. lb* Zakdala Htrd Boy. Br Ladt SroDDixr. 

5. Xn. Idoaettr*! BehooL Bt Ohablm and Uamt LmB. 
8. Hie HSftorj of tlio BoUm. Br Mss. TuoonK. 

4. Xomoir of Bob, tlio Spotted TMnior. 

6. Xoopor*! TnTOli in Soareh of Hii Xsitor. 

6. Tbo Scottiih OrphAm. Bt Ladt Sxoddabt. 

7. VoTorWroiig;or,t]ioYoiingDiipiita]it;a(ItWMOiilyl]iV!UL 

8. Tho LIHi sad Porsmbnlstiou of a Xouo. 

9. Tbo Son of a Gonlm. Bt Mbb. Hotlahd. 

10. Tbo Bsnf btor ^ a Ooaini. Bt Mrs. Hovlahd. 

11. Bllon, tbo Toaobor. Bt Mba. Hoilahd. 

18. Tboodoro; or Tbo Oraiadon. Bt Mba. HoruLin). 

18. Bigbt and Wrong. By the Anthor of ** Alwats Hapft." 

14. Hurj*! Holiday. Bt Jsffibts Tatlok. 

15. Sbort Poomi and Hymni for Children. 



Price One Shilling each, 

Tbo Pietoreeqne Primer. Paper Boards. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. Paper Boards. 

Baoj Beading for Little Beaden. Paper Boards. 

Tbo Vnnerj Companion. Paper Boards. 

These Four Volumes contain about 450 pictures. Each one beina 
complete in itself, and bound in an attractive paper cover^ in hoards 
(also with coloured Illustrations, 2s,) 

The Four Volumes hound together form the ** Favourite Picture Book,** 
hound in doth, price Bs,, or coloured Illustrations, gilt edges, lOf. 6dL 

Anitralian Bahes in the Wood (The) : a Tme Story told in Rhyme 
for the Yoong. Price Is. boards, Is, 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 

Babies' Mosenm (The) : on Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties for 
THB NuBSERT. By Uncle Ciiablik. Fully niostrated, 
or paper boards, Is, Gd. 
Cowslip (The). Fnlly lUnstrated cloth. Is. plain; Is. 6</. coltnared, 
Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain ; Is. 6d. coloured. 

Dame Partlett's Farm. An Account of the Riches she obtained 
BT Industry, &c. Coloured Ulustrations, sewed. 

Fairy Gifts: or a Wallkt of Wonders. By Kathleen Knox 
Dlustratod by Kate Greenaway. 

Griffith and Farrax, St. Paitl's Churchyard, London. 
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Out ShUling each 
ttirj Land. Bj the late TaoiuR akd JiS% Hood. 
FenuJa ChrUtUn Vuuu, ahd tbkir TBACBnfoa. A Gift Book for 

Qirli. By Mast E. Bbomtuld. Qilt edgei. 
Ooldan Tordi for OUldnn, fbok thb Book or Lifi. Iq BngUBh, 

Prenah, wad Qannan. A wt of niumlnftted Cuds in FMkst. 

Or baanil in clotb interlesvsd, price Si. Gd. gilt edges, 

CUHioi for tlia MillioiL By H. Gbet. (Orbonndin clotb, prioa2<.] 

Short StoriM for Cliildran about *»iHTnni" niui. b; Habbuox Wku. 

fioodj Tvo Show : or Thb Hibtobt or hrrtha Makokht Mkam- 

wau. IK Rhtkb. Foil; IIliiitnt»d. 
Huid Slltdawl, to be throim npon the Wall. Novel and amniing 

flgnrea (aimed b; the hand. Bf Herst Bdkuli. Two Seriei 

in on«. (Or ooloored niaatrationi. If. 6dL} 
Vlu LiTM of » Okt (Iht) ■■ a Tal« of Wonder. Written and Tllna- 

trated bj 0. H. Behnbtt. 24 Colonred EngraTinga, aew«d. 
Pater Fipar. 'Ptuano^i, PBinaiFLn (» Pi.Ain utd Pbrfbot Fso- 

HmauTioiT, Coloured UlaBtraUona, aened. 
FUitlng PietnrM. A Notxl Pabtiiib dt whioh Chiij>hbn can 

OOnBTBDOT AND REOONBTKrOT FICTUBBB rOB THUHELTKS. FoDT 

Series in Fane; Colocred Wrsppera. Oblong 4to. 
Krtl Sgrio— jDTanile Futr— Zwlogiul Omni«ia-.Tba Oltuier. 
fiwiBid aWTM.— Biidt' Pic-nio— C«t«' Concert— Tbrw Bean, 
nird Strut.— Vl[nd Han't Buff— ChlldRD in the WiMd— Sam llu. 
J'mrCJk ^in-iu— OnuidlBther'g Birthdiy— Ormnuinm— PlaynMm. 

Primroia PUgrimaga (Ths) ; a Wiwdland Storj. B7 H. Bktham 

Edwabiw. Blnatnted b; Maoqooid. Sewed. 
Bhjrme* ud Flotnrea aboot Bbbaii, Tba, SnoAS, Cottof, Oaua, 

AND OoLS. By WiLLiAH Newkam. SeTonty-twe Dlnatration*. 

Price If. plain ; 2i. 6d, coloured. 
■,* Each Sabject waj be bad aepanilelr. 6(£ pUn ; 1«. ooloniad. 
■hart and Simple Frayen, with Bjna* for the ITh of 

Children. Bj the Anthor of " Uamnu'a Bible Storiea." Cloth. 
Short Storiei for Children abont Anlmala. In Words of One 

Sjllable. Full; Itliutrated by Haeruon Weib. IHuatrated. 
Stage in the Drawing Soom (The]. B; Henbi J. Oakui. 
WUttington and hli Cat. Oolonred Dlastratioaa, eewed. 
Tonng Vocaliat (The). A CoUeotion of Twelve Songs, eaoh with 

an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By Mn. MocnaBT 

BAXTHOLonw. (Or bonnd In cloth, price 2t.J 

OsOTiTH AMD Fabbix, 8t. Path-'b Chubchtabd, Loiii>o>r. 
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Pric$ 9dL mxehf ekgrnily bound m Pcgm Boardt, mOk 

Cw&n m CkrmMhWhofrofhii. 

THE 

TINY NATUBAL HISTOET SERIES 



OF BIOBT BOOKS ABOIJT ANDCALS FOB XJTTI.B BKADKBS, 
ALL normiLT DXDSXBATBD BT IBB BBSI ABXUTSi 

EipeoUUj adapted for School PriiM and Bewaidi. Li one way 
or another, the books either impart knowledge about Animals, 
or inculcate the desirableness of treating them with kindness. 



Utile VtlU^s Bifd Om;«. By Mn. 
B. Les, Author of "The AJHcui 
Waaderert," fto. 

ThenayManagtrit. B7Mn.B.LKx, 
Author of *'The AMcan Waa- 
deren,**fte. 

The Bof FastBua. By th« Author of 
^OddStoriaa.** 

The XiaahiaTvaa Meakay. By the 
Author of "Odd Stories." 

lily's Lattars from tha Ftoa. By 
KAaT Hoopsa, Author of " Ways 
and Tzicks of Aaimala." 

Oar Bof Fria. By KAar Hoopia, 
Author of ••Waya and THoka of 



little Baddia^s Maasffazia. By Mrs. 
B. Lax, Author of ** The Afrioaa 
Waaderera,*' fto. 

FroUeaoma FHak aad hie FMaada* 
By the Author of •*Trottie*a 
Story Book." 

^nae Birda aad (flaw BofS. ^the 
Author of ^'Tvppj," "Tiny 
Storiea," ko. 

ArtfUL Faaay. By the Author of "Odd 
Stories," fto. 

Hm Fat Faay. By the Author of 
'•Trottie'B Story Book." 

Bow Wow Bobby. Bj the Author of 
" Tuppy," •* Odd 8IOKiso»'» *a. 



The above 12 volik ixkOardboard Box with Fietan>To|^ priM 9a. 

QsZXniB AXDt fABBAJIy Ss. FAUL'S OiIUBUHTA BP, LOfWMlli. 
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/ft 17 PariSy cloth limp, fancy Jnnding, with Chroma on aide. 

Price M. each, 

TAKING TALES. 

Edited by W. H. G. EnrosTON. Folly iUostrated. 



N,B.^Each Tale is Ilbutrated cmd oompleU in itself. 



1. The Miller of Hillbrook : A Bttral Tale. 

2. Tom Trueman : A Sailob in a Mebghantican. 

3. Kiohael Hale and His Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, thb Soldesb. 

6, Joseph Budge, the Austbaliak Shephebd. 

6. Life XTndergronnd ; ob, Dick the Collieby Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast ; ob, the Little Fisheb Oibl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter, the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood: ob, the New Zealand Settleb. 

13. A Bit of Fun, and what it cost. 

14. Sweethearts : A Tale of Village Life. 
16. HelpM Sam. 

16. Little Pretty. 

17. A Wise Woman. 



N.R — Mai/ also be had in 4 vols. Is, Gd each, and 2 vols, Bs, Sd, each, 

■ ■ I ■ ^^^— ^ » I ■ ■ I » ™ ■' — B^^M ■■■■■_ ■■■■ m^ 

GsiFFrrH A2n> Fasbak, St. Pai7l*s Chukchya bp, Lo2n>ON. 
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OUR BOYS' LITTLB LIBRART. 

PI0TURE8 AND RBADHfO FOB LITTLB FOUL 

A Series of Twelve elegant Utile volumes in Cloth extra^ 
with Picture on fronts price 6d. each. The 12 vols. ' 
in a BaXy price 6s. Every page is Illustrated, 

They are especially suited for School Prizes and Rewards. 1 



L Papa's Pretty Oift Book. 
8. Kamma's Pretty Oift Book. 

3. Heddy's Picture Story Book. 

4. Stories for Play Time. 

6. The Chriitmas Oift Book. 

6. The Priie Piotore Book. 

7. Little Tommy's Story Book. 

8. Bright Picture Pages. 

9. My Little Boy*s Story Book. 

10. What Santa Clans gave me. 

11. Tiny Stories for Tiny Boys. 

12. Little Boy Bine's Picture Book. 

OUR GIRLS' LITTLE LIBRARY. 

PICTURES AND READING FOR LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes in cloth, with 
Picture on front, price 6d. each. The 12 vols, in 
Box, price 6a. Every page is Illustrated. 

They are especially suited for School Prizes and Rewards. 

1. Hellie*s Picture Stories. 

2. Stories and Pictures for little Troublesome. 

3. Little Trotabout*8 Picture Stories. 

4. Birdie's Scrap Book. 

6. Stories for Little Curly Locks. 

6. Bright Pictures for Boguish Eyes. 

7. Daisy's Picture Album 

8. Wee- Wee Stories for Wee-Wee Oirls. 

9. May's Little Story Book. 

10. Oipsy's Favourite Companion. 

11. My Own Story Book. 

12. Pretty Pet*s Oift Book. 
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" — ■ — — 

READING & RECITATION OF POETRY. 

POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 

A Collection of Suitable Poems by the Best 

Authors, carefully graduated to meet the requirements of the 
New Code in the several Standards. 

Cloth, Price gd. 

Poetry for the Young. Book L, 128 pages, for 

Lower Standards. 

Cloth, Price is. 

Poetry for the Young. Book II., 176 pages, for 

Higher Standards. 
In Books I. and II. a number is prefixed to the title of each poem, 
indicating the Standard for which it seems to be most suitable. 

Cloth, Price is. 

Poetry for the Young. Book III., 194 pages for 

Standards VI. and VII. in large Schools, and for Junior Pupil 
Teachers. 

Qoth, Price 9d. 

Poetry for the Young. Book IV., 166 pages for 

Senior Pupil Teachers and for Training Colleges. 

Poetry for the Young. The above Collection in 

one VoL, cloth elegant, 31. 6d, ; or in Roxburghe, for presenta- 
tion, 5j. 
Also in two Volumes, cloth, 2J. each. 

Biographical and Explanatory Notes are appended to each book. 
They are all well printed on excellent paper and strongly bound. 



'' It is the first successful effort to produce a well-graduated book of 
poetry for elementary and middle-class schoo\&^" "^Schoolmistress, 

GbZFFITH AlTD FaBRAN, St. PaT7L*8 ChUBOHTABD, LOITDON. 




GRIFFITH & FARRAN'S GEOGRAPHICAL 

READERS. 

By J, R. BLAKISTO N, M.A. 

Adapted by the School Boards for London^ L^is^ Lduster^ 

Derby ^ d-ft 

Book I^ for Standard L 

Early Glimpses. Fcap. 8vo., 96 pages, with 

Twentj-two lUastrMtions, cloth limp, cut flush, price 6dl 

Book II., for Standard II. 
Glimpses of the Globe. A Geographical Reading 

Book. 40 Chapters. 156 pages, cloth, is, 

Mr. Blakisi0H has succuded most 
admirably in carrying^ out his tntem- 
Hon in producing this UttU trtoHstP 
—Educational Chkoniclb. 



**A very commendabU attempt to 
timpli/y the teaching of the elements 
o/geapnaphy/'—EDvcATioKAh News. 

*' Ive are strongly 0/ opinion thai 



Book III., for Standard III. 

Glimpses of England. 40 Chapters. 156 pages, 

cloth \s. 



**The language employed is well 
within the conArthension of Third 
Standard children^ a$td the book is 



unquestionably written in pl e asami 
and interesting </^/<f."— Teachbr. 



Book IV., for Standard IV. 

Glimpses of the British Empire. In 66 



Sections. Cloth, u. 6d. 

*' The whole volume contains a very 
fair outline of the empire on which the 



**This little volume should be 
specially noted by teachers in search of 
a good geographical reading book.*'— 
Educational Tiubs. 



sun never sets." — School. 

Book V., for Standards V. — Vn. 

Glimpses of the Earth. 320 pages, cloth, 2s. 6d. 



" The book is admirably adapted to 
remind a teacher of the topics he ought 
to introduce in each lesson." — Book- 

SKLLSR. 



' ' IVill prove real and lasting service 
in schools." — Daily Chronicle. 



Geiffith and Fabsan, St. Paul's CmTHCHTABD, Loxdon. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S COPY-BOOKS. 

A SURE AND CERTAIN ROAD TO GOOD HAND-WRITING. 

u Ehe besl for Ihe uinplKityandlliorouahneH. Wilh ihne Copy-books the puoiL 
advances ip the art of wriling vrith case jmd npidicy, whilv the labour of the 
teacher i« very e>vtly lightened. They are u&ed in nearly alt the beitflchiwlfl IP 
Greal Britain and the Coloniei, uid are adapted lo the new Educatiooat Code. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM. 
I. It a the production of an eipcrlenced Schoolmutec. 
IL It givlually advapca from the Simple Stroke to a superior Small-hand. 



. The Di 



tUallm 



UIhe li 



^t the 



STANDARD I. 

I Eleipoiury. 

I Sinile and Doublt Letters. 

3 Lu^ Text (Short Wotdi). 
STANDARD II. 

3 Lane Ten (Short Words). 

4 Large Teit ^hort Words). 

5 T«t, Large Teit, and Figure. 
STANDARD II f. 

6 Text, Round, Capita]s& Figures. 
J Text, Round and Small. 

S Text, RoutkI, Small, k Figurei. 



Ten, Round. Small, & Figurei 
lo Tut. Round, Small. & Figure) 
■ I Round, Small and Figum. 

STANDARD V. 

I4 Round and S^lli 

STANDARD VI. 
i; Small Hand. 
16 Small Hand. 



only. TktwIaU trad'nUya 



-s having Black Heai 



,. -ixi, (Short Wordsl. 
t. Large Teii and Figurts. 
ind Text, CapitaU&rigURI 



7 Text, Round & Sru 



4 Round and Small. 



I Ekmcntary [Strokci, &c.J 

1 Single Leitiri, 

« Large Text (Short WordaX 

5 Text, LargeTeitand Figurei. 

6 Tut. Round and Capitali. 

7 Round. Small and FiguTcx. 



THE 

"STANDARD AUTHORS" READERS. 

AKRANGED AND ANNOTATED BY 

THE EDITOR OF " POETRY FOR THE YOUNG." 

THE Books have been planned throughout to meet exactly the requirements 
of the New Mundella Gxle. llie>r are well printed from clear type, on 
good paper, bound in a strong and serviceable manner, and have iMtgrestiMg- 
amJ HP^ul IllMitratitm* from begiMHiHg /<* tnd. 

In the Infants' Books of the Series, very careful graduation in the intro- 
duction of sounds and wordA is comlnned with that great desideratum in 
Infants' Readerh— an inteiesting connect^ mmrrmtwt form, 

'llie distinctive features of the Series in the Higher Books are that the 
passages selected (both Prose and Poetry) are taken from the IVifrkt tif 
Standard Autlur*^ thus complying m-ith the requirements of the New Code, 
and that they are of such a nature as to awaken, sustain, and cultivate the 
interest of youthful readers. 

The Explanatory* Matter is pls^ced at the end of each Book, so that children 
may, at the discretion of the Teacher, be debarred acccM to it, and takes the 
form of three Appendices : — 

(d) Explanatory Notes. 
(b) Biographical Notes. 
(r) A Glossary of Rare or Difficult Words. 

The conipilntioii ha> been made with the utmo-^t care, with the a<^si<taiice 
and advice nf gentlemen long conversant with the requirements of l*ubli<: 
Elementary Schools', and the PubliNhers feel that the Iiterar>', artistic, and 
mechanical excellences of the Books are such that tho Scriesi will be pronounced. 



The "ITe Plus Ultra" of School fieading Books. 

LIST OF THE BOOKS IN THE SERIES. 

Fzimer, Fart L, 16 pages, 18 Lessons, 14 Ulastrations, paper ... Id. 
„ n.,48 „ 43 „ 31 „ „ ... 3d. 

„ n A, being the first 82 pages of Frmierll. „ ... 2d. 
In£EUit Reader, 64 pages, 55 Lessons, 32 Illustrations, oloth ... 4d. 
(abridged) being the 1st 48 pgs. of Infant Reader, cl. 3d- 
(enlarged) „ Infant Header increased by 

16 pages, cloth 

Standard I. Reader, 96 pages, 51 Lessons, 29 Illustrations 
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VIL nearly ready. 



GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
West Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 



